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PEEFACE. 



.The Graduated Series of Beading Books 
was originally compiled previous to the intro- 
duction of the Revised Code. In its primary 
form it went through several editions, and 
gained general approbation amongst teachers and 
friends of education. Although the price has 
already been once reduced, and some attempts 
made to adapt the series to the requirements 
of the new code, yet it has been found by 
experience, that a Cheap and Abridged Edition 
suited to the more Elementary class of Schools 
is still a desideratum. For these schools the 
price of the large edition is often found too 
high, and the scale of difficulty in the several 
Standards somewhat too advanced. 

It is chiefly to meet these objections that 
the present edition has now been issued. The 
matter has been so selected as to present far 
easier gradations from one Standard to another, 
and the price has been further reduced so as 
to bring the whole series within the reach of 
the poorest classes of schools in the country. 

The Editor. 
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That place that does contain 
My books, the best companions, is to me 
A glorious court, where hourly I converse 
With the old sages and philosophers ; 
And sometimes for variety I confer 
With kings and emperors, and weigh their counsels, 
Calling their victories, if unjustly got, 
Unto a strict account, and in my fancy 
Deface their ill-placed statues. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

blessed letters ! that combine in one 
All ages past, and make one live with all : 
By you we do confer with who are gone, 
And the dead-living unto council call! 
By you the unborn shall have communion 
Of what we feel and what doth us befall. 



Dead men open living men f s eyes. 



Daniel. 
Proysrb. 



A reader should sit down to a book — especially one of the miscel- 
laneous kind — as a well-behaved visitor does to a banquet. The 
master of the feast exerts himself to satisfy all his guests; but if 
after all his care and pains, there should still be something or other 
put on the table that does not please this or that person's taste, the 
guests quietly pass it over; and, not to distress their kind host or 
damp his spirits, they commend other dishes. Erasmus. 

Believe me, it requires no little confidence to promise help to the 
struggling, counsel to the doubtful, light to the blind, hope to the de- 
spondent, refreshment to the weary. These are indeed great things, 
if they be accomplished ; trifles, if they exist but in a promise. I, 
however, aim not so much to prescribe a law for others, as to set forth 
the law of my own mind; which let the man, who shall have approved 
of it, abide by ; and let him, to whom it shall appear not reasonable, 
reject it. Petrarch. 

BaVmatius had read as much as Ctrotius, perhaps more; but their 
different modes of reading made the one an enlightened philosopher, 
the other a pedant, puffed up with useless erudition. Gibbon. 
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MY DEAD FRIENDS. 

My days among the dead are past : 

Around me I behold, 
Where'er these casual eyes are cast, 

The mighty minds of old : 
My never-foiling Mends are they, 
With whom I converse day by day. 

With them I take delight in weal, 

And seek relief in woe ; 
And, while I understand and feel 

How much to them I owe, 
My cheeks have often been bedew' d 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 

My thoughts are with the dead ; with them 

I live in long-passed years ; 
Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 

Partake their hopes and fears, 
And from their lessons seek and find 
instruction with a humble mind. 

My hopes are with the dead ; anon 

My place with them will be ; 
And I with them shall travel on 

Through all futurity. 
Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 
That will not perish in the dust. 



Southey. 
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THE PLEASURES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Well and happily has that man conducted his understand- 
ing, who has learnt to derive from the exercise of it, regular 
occupation, and rational delight ; who, after having overcome 
the first pain of application, and acquired a habit of look- 
ing inwardly upon his own mind, perceives that every day 
is multiplying the revelations, confirming the accuracy, and 
augmenting the number of his ideas ; who feels that he is 
rising in the scale of intellectual beings,, gathering new 
strength with every difficulty which he subdues, and enjoy- 
ing to-day as his pleasure, that which yesterday he labored 
at as his toil. There are many consolations in the mind of 
such a man, which no common life can ever afford ; and 
many enjoyments which it has not to give. It is not the 
mere cry of moralists, and the flourish of rhetoricians; 
but it is noble to seek truth, and it is beautiful to find it. 
It is the ancient feeling of the human heart — that know- 
ledge is better than riches ; and it is deeply and sacredly 
true. To mark the course of human passions as they have 
flowed on in the ages that are past ; to see why nations 
have risen, and why they have fallen ; to speak of heat, 
and light, and the winds ; to know what man has discovered 
in the heavens above, and in the earth beneath ; to hear 
the chemist unfold the marvellous properties that the 
Creator has locked up in a speck of earth ; to be told that 
there are worlds so distant from our own, that the quick- 
ness of light, travelling from the world's creation, has never 
yet reached us ; to wander in the creations of poetry and 
grow warm again, with that eloquence which swayed the 
democracies of the old world ; to go up with great rea- 
soners to the First Cause of all, and to perceive, in the 
midst of all this dissolution and decay, and cruel sepa- 
ration, that there is one thing unchangeable, indestructible, 
and everlasting; — it is worth while in the days of our 
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youth to strive hard for this great discipline; to pass 
sleepless nights for it, to give up to it laborious days ; to 
spurn for it present pleasures; to endure for it afflicting 
poverty ; to wade for it through darkness, and sorrow, and 
contempt, as the great spirits of the world have done in all 
ages and nil times. I appeal to the experience of any man 
who is in the habit of exercising his mind vigorously and 
well, whether there is not a satisfaction in it, which tells 
him he has been acting up to one of the great objects of 
his existence ? The end of nature has been answered : his 
faculties have done that which they were created to do, 
— not languidly occupied upon trifles — not enervated by 
sensual gratification, but exercised in that toil which is so 
congenial to their nature, and so worthy of their strength. 

A life of knowledge is not often a life of injury and 
crime. Whom does such a man oppress? with whose 
happiness does he interfere? whom does his ambition 
destroy ? and whom does his fraud deceive ? In the pur- 
suit of science he injures no man, and in the acquisi- 
tion he does good to all. A man who dedicates his life 
to knowledge, becomes habituated to pleasure, which car- 
ries with it no reproach : and there is one security that 
he will never love that pleasure which is paid for by 
anguish of heart — his pleasures are all cheap, all dignified, 
and all innocent ; and, as far as any human beings can 
expect permanence in this changing scene, he has secured 
a happiness which no malignity of fortune can ever take 
away, but which must cleave to him while he lives — ame- 
liorating every good, and diminishing every evil of his 
existence* Sydney Smith. 
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THE PROVINCE OF GENIUS. 

Taste, if it mean anything but a paltry connoisseurship *, 
must mean a general susceptibility to truth and nobleness; 
a sense to discern, and a heart to love and reverence all 
beauty, order, goodness, wheresoever, or in whatsoever 
forms and accompaniments, they are to be seen. This 
surely implies, as its chief condition, not any given ex- 
ternal rank or situation, but a finely-gifted mind, purified 
into harmony with itself, into keenness and justness of 
vision ; above all, kindled into love and generous admi- 
ration. 

Is culture of this sort found exclusively among the 
higher ranks? We believe it proceeds less from without 
than within, in every rank. The charms of Nature, the 
majesty of Man, the infinite loveliness of Truth and Virtue, 
are not hidden from the eye of the poor ; but from the eye 
of the vain, the corrupted, and self-seeking, be he poor or 
rich. In all ages, the humble minstrel, a mendicant, and 
lord of nothing but his harp and his own free soul, had 
intimations of those glories, while to the proud baron in bis 
barbaric halls they were unknown. 

Such is our hypothesis f of the case. But how stands it 
with the facts ? Are the fineness and truth of sense mani- 
fested by the artist found, in most instances, to be propor- 
tionate to his wealth and elevation of acquaintance ? Are, 
they found to have any perceptible relation either with the 
one or the other? We imagine not. Whose taste in 
painting, for instance, is truer or finer than Claude Lor-. 
raine's? And was not he a poor color-grinder; outwardly, 
the meanest of menials ? 

* Connoisseurship, familiarity with works of art — often used, as 
here, in a contemptuous sense. 

t Hypothesis, supposition, something assumed for the sake of argu- 
ment 
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Where, again, we might ask, lay Shakspeare's rent-roll; 
and what generous peer took him by the hand, and un- 
folded to him the " open secret " of the Universe ; teaching 
him, that this was beautiful, and that not so ? Was he not 
a peasant by birth, and by fortune little better ; and was 
it not thought much, even in the height of his reputa- 
tion, that Southampton * allowed him equal patronage with 
the zanies f, jugglers, and bearwards J of the time ? Yet 
compare his taste, even as it respects the negative side of 
things ; for, in regard to the positive and far higher side, iti 
admits no comparison with any other mortal's, — compare 
it, for instance, with the taste of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
his contemporaries, men of rank and education, and of fine 
genius like himself. Tried even by the nice, fastidious, 
and, in great part, false and artificial delicacy of modern 
times, how stands it with the two parties ; with the gay, 
triumphant men of fashion, and the poor vagrant link-boy? 
Does the latter sin against, we shall not say taste, but eti- 
quette, as the former do? For one line, for one word, 
which some Chesterfield § might wish blotted from the first, 
are there not, in the others, whole pages and scenes which, 
with palpitating heart, he would hurry into deepest night? 
This, too, observe, respects not their genius, but their cul- 
ture ; not their appropriation of beauties, but their rejec- 
tion of deformities — by supposition, the grand and pecu- 
liar result of high breeding ! Surely, in such instances, 
even that humble supposition is ill borne out. 

The truth of the matter seems to be, that, with the 
culture of a genuine poet, thinker, or other aspirant to 
fame, the influence of rank has no exclusive, or even 
special, concern. For men of action, for senators, public 
speakers, political writers, the case may be different ; but 

* Southampton, ie. the Karl. 

f Zanies, meny-andrews, buffoons. 

\ Bearwards, leaders of dancing-bears. 

{ Chesterfield, who laid great stress on formal manners. 
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of such we speak not at present Neither do we speak 
of imitators, and the crowd of mediocre men, to whom 
fashionable life sometimes gives an external inoffensive- 
ness, often compensated by a frigid malignity of character. 

We speak of men who, from amid the perplexed and 
conflicting elements of their every-day existence, are to 
form themselves into harmony and wisdom, and show forth 
the same wisdom to others that exist along with them. To 
such a man, high life, as it is called, will be a province of 
human life certainly, but nothing more. He will study to 
deal with it as he deals with all forms of mortal being ; to 
do it justice, and to draw instruction from it, but the light 
will come from a loftier region, or he wanders for ever in 
darkness. 

Is he poor? So also were Homer and Socrates ; so was 
Samuel Johnson ; so was John Milton. Shall we reproach 
him with his poverty, and infer that, because he is poor, he 
must likewise be worthless? God forbid that the time 
should ever come, when he, too, shall esteem riches the 
synonym of good 1 The spirit of Mammon has a wide 
empire ; but it cannot, and must not, be worshipped in the 
Holy of Holies. 

Nay, does not the heart of every genuine disciple of 
literature, however mean his sphere, instinctively deny this 
principle, as applicable either to himself or another ? Is it 
not rather true, as D'Alembert has said, that for every 
man of letters, who deserves that name, the motto and the 
watch* word will be Freedom, Truth, and even this same 
Poverty ? and that, if he fear the last, the two first can 
never be made sure to him ? CarlyU. 
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YOUTH AND AGE. 



It lias been observed, by long experience, that late springs 
produce the greatest plenty. The delay of blooms and 
fragrance, of verdure and breezes, is for the most part 
liberally recompensed by the exuberance and fecundity of 
the ensuing seasons ; the blossoms which lie concealed till 
the year is advanced and the sun is high, escape those 
chilling blasts, and nocturnal frosts, which are often fatal 
to early luxuriance, preying upon the first smiles of vernal 
beauty, destroying lie feeble principles of vegetable life, 
intercepting the fruit in the germ, and beating down the 
flowers unopened to the ground. 

I am afraid there is little hope of persuading the young 
and sprightly part of my readers, upon whom the spring 
naturally forces my attention, to learn from the great pro- 
cess of nature the difference between diligence and hurry, 
between speed and precipitation ; to prosecute their designs 
with calmness, to watch the concurrence of opportunity, 
and endeavour to find the lucky moment which they 
cannot make. Youth is the time of enterprise and hope : 
having yet no occasion of comparing our force with any 
opposing power, we naturally form presumptions in our 
own favor, and imagine that obstruction and impedi- 
ment will give way before us. The first repulses rather 
inflame vehemence than teach prudence; a brave and 
generous mind is long before it suspects its own weak- 
ness, or submits to sap the difficulties which it expected 
to subdue by storm. Before disappointments have enforced 
the dictates of philosophy, we believe it in our power to 
shorten the interval between the first cause and the last 
effect ; we laugh at the timorous delays of plodding in- 
dustry, and fancy that, by increasing the fire, we can at 
pleasure accelerate the projection.* 

* Projection, ie. the corsnmmation of our wishes. . 
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At our entrance into the world, when health and vigor 
give ns fair promises of time sufficient for the regular 
ripening of our schemes, and a long enjoyment of our re- 
quisitions*, we are eager to seize the present moment; we 
pluck every gratification within our reach, without suffer- 
ing it to ripen into perfection, and crowd all the varieties of 
delight in a narrow compass. But age seldom fails to change 
our conduct ; we grow negligent of time in proportion as 
we have less remaining, and suffer the last part of life to 
steal from us in languid preparations for future undertak- 
ings or slow approaches to remote advantages, in weak 
hopes of some fortuitous occurrence. 

The torment of expectation is, indeed, not easily to be 
borne at a time when every idea of gratification fires the 
blood, and flashes on the fancy ; when the heart is open 
to every fresh form of delight, and has no rival engage- 
ments to withdraw it from the importunities of a new 
desire. Yet since the fear of missing what we seek must 
always be proportionable to the happiness expected from 
possessing it, the passions, even in this tempestuous state, 
might be somewhat moderated by frequent inculcations of 
liie mischief of temerity, and the hazard of losing that 
which we endeavour to seize before our time. 

He that too early aspires to honors must resolve to 
encounter not only the opposition of interest, but the 
malignity of envy. He that is too eager to be rich, 
generally endangers his fortune in wild adventures and 
uncertain projects ; and he that hastens too speedily to repu- 
tation often raises his character by artifices and fallacies, 
decking himself in colors which quickly fade, or in plumes 
which accident may shake off or competition pluck away. 

Samuel Johnson. 

* acquisitions, demands (granted by anticipation as it were). 
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YOUTH AND AGE. 



Verse, as breeze 'mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hope clung feeding like a bee ; 
Both were mine ! Life went a-Maying, 
With Nature* Hope, and Poesy, 

When I was young ! 
When I was young ? Ah, woful then ! 
Ah, for the change 'twixt now and then, 
This breathing house not built with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong, 
O'er airy cliffs and glittering sands, 
How lightly then it flashed along : 
Like those trim skiffs unknown of yore, 
On winding lakes and rivers wide, 
That ask no aid of sailor oar, 
That fear no spite of wind or tide ! 
Nought cared this body for wind and weather, 
When youth and I lived in 't together. 
Flowers are lovely ; Love is flower-like ; 
Friendship is a sheltering tree; 
Oh 1 the joys that came down shower-like, 
Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 

* Ere I was old ! 

Ere I was old ? Ah, woful ere, 
Which tells me Youth's no longer here ! 

Youth ! for years so many and sweet, 
'Tis known that thou and he were one ; 
ril think it but a fond conceit — 

It cannot be that thou art gone ! 
Thy vesper bell hath not yet tolled, 
And thou wert aye a masker bold 1 
What strange disguise is now put on, 
To make believe that thou art gone ! 

1 see these locks in silvery slips, 
This drooping gait, this altered size ; 
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But springtide blossoms on thy lips, 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes! 
Life is but thought, so think I will 
That Youth and I are housemates still, 

Dewdrops are the gems of morning, 
But the tears of mournful eve ! 
Where no hope is, life's a warning, 
That only serves to make us grieve, 

When we are old : 
That only serves to make us grieve, 
With oft and tedious taking leave ; 
Like some poor nigh-related guest, 
That may not rudely be dismissed, 
Yet hath outstayed his welcome while, 
And tells the jest without the smile. 

Coleridge. 



LIFE S DECAY. 

That time of year thou may'st in me behold 

When yellow leaves or none or few do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold 

Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou seest the twilight of such day 

As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which by and by black night doth take away — 

Death's second self that seals up all in rest. 
In me thou seest the glaring of such fire, 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

Consumed with that which it was nourished by. 
This thou perceiv'st, which makes thy love more strong. 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 

Shakspeare* 
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ONLY A WEED. 

It was a bright summer's day, and I sat upon a garden 
seat, in a sheltered nook towards the south, having come 
out of my study to enjoy the warmth, like a fly who has 
left some snug crevice to stretch his legs on the unwontedly 
sunny pane in December. My little daughter came running 
up to my knees, holding up a straggling but pretty weed. 
Then with great earnestness, and as if fresh from some 
controversy on the subject, she exclaimed — 

" Is this a weed, Papa ? is this a weed ? " 

" Yes ; a weed : " I replied. 

With a look of disappointment she moved off to the one 
she loved best amongst us, and asking the same question, 
received the same answer. 

" But it has flowers ! " the child replied. 

" That does not signify ; it is a weed," was the inexo- 
rable answer. 

Presently, after a moment's consideration, the child ran 
off again, and meeting the gardener just near my nook, 
though out of sight from where I sat, she coaxingly ad- 
dressed him : 

" Nicholas, dear, is this a weed ? " 

" Yes, Miss ; they call it Shepherd's Purse." 

A pause ensued : I thought the child was now fairly 
silenced by authority, when all at once the little voice 
began again: 

" Will you plant it in my garden, Nicholas dear? Do 
plant it in my garden ! " 

There was no resisting the anxious entreaty of the child, 
and man and child moved off together to one of those plots 
of ground which the children walk about upon a good 
deal, and put branches of trees in and grown-up flowers, 
and then examine the roots (a system as encouraging as 
other systems of education I could name), and which they 
call their gardens. Helps. 
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TO THE DAISY. 



A huhdbed times, by rock or bower, 
Ere thus I have lain crouch'd an hour, 
Have I derived from thee, sweet flower, 

Some apprehension. 
Some shady love, some brief delight, 
Some memory that had taken flight, 
Some chime of fancy, wrong or right, 

Or stray invention. 
If stately passions in me burn, 
And one chance look to thee should turn, 
I drink out of a humbler urn, 

A lowlier pleasure : — 
The homely sympathy that heeds, 
The common life our nature breeds, 
A wisdom fitted to the needs, 

Of hearts at leisure. 
And all day long I number yet, 
All seasons through, another debt, 
Which I, wherever thou art met, 

To thee am owing. 
An instinct call it, — a blind sense, — 
A happy, genial influence, 
Coming, one knows not how, nor whence, 

Nor whither going. 
Child of the year that round dost run 
" Thy pleasant course, — when day's begun, 
As. ready to salute the sun, 

As lark or leveret — 
Thy long lost praise thou shalt regain, 
Nor be less dear to future men 
Than in old time ; — thou not in vain 

Art nature's favorite. 

Burns. 
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INDEPENDENCE. 



V Among the many who have enforced the duty of giving I am 
surprised there are none to calculate the ignominy of re- 
ceiving ; to show that by every favor we accept we in some 
measure forfeit our native freedom, and that a state of con- 
tinual dependence on the generosity of others is a life of 
gradual debasement. 

When men are taught to despise the receiving of obliga- 
tions with the same force of reasoning and declamation that 
they are instructed to confer them, we might then see every 
person in society filling up the requisite duties of his station 
with cheerful industry, neither relaxed by hope nor sullen 
from disappointment. Every favor a man receives in 
some measure sinks him below his dignity, and in pro- 
portion to the value of the benefit, or the frequency of its 
acceptance, he gives up so much of his natural indepen- 
dence. He, therefore, who thrives upon the unmerited 
bounty of another, if he has any sensibility, suffers the 
worst of servitude : the shackled slave may murmur with- 
out reproach, but the humble dependent is taxed with in- 
gratitude upon every symptom of discontent ; the one may 
rave round the walls of his cell, but the other lingers in all 
the silence' of mental confinement. To increase his distress 
every new obligation but adds to the former load which 
kept the vigorous mind from rising, till at last, elastic no 
longer, it shapes itself to constraint, and puts on habitual 
servility. 

Yes ! my son, a life of independence is generally a life 
of virtue ; it is that which fits the soul for every gene- 
rous flight of humanity , freedom, and friendship. To give 
should be our pleasure, but to receive our shame ; serenity, 
health, and affluence attend the desire of rising by labor ; 
misery, repentance, and disrespect that of succeeding by ex- 
torted benevolence : the man who can thank himself alone 
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for the happiness he enjoys is truly blessed ; and lovelier, 
far more lovely, is the sturdy gloom of laborious indi- 
gence, than the fawning simper of thriving adulation. 

Goldsmith. 



A MAN. 



How happy is he born and taught. 

That serveth not another's will ; 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 

And simple. truth his utmost skill ! 

Whose passions not his master are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 

Untied unto the worldly care 
Of public fame or private breath ; 

Who envies none that chance doth raise, 

Or vice ; who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given by praise ; 

Nor rules of state, but rules of good ; 

Who hath his life from rumors freed, 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great; 

Who God doth late and early pray, 
More of His grace than gifts to lend ; 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend. 

This man is freed from servile bands 

Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 

Wotton. 
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YOUTHFUL PRESUMPTION. 

When Glaukon, the son of Ariston, not yet twenty years 
old, was obstinately bent on making a speech to the people 
of Athens, and could not be stopped by his other Mends 
and relations, even though he was dragged from the 
speaker's bema* by main force and well laughed at, Socrates 
did what they could not do, and by talking with him, 
checked this ambitious attempt " So, Glaukon," said he, 
" it appears that you intend to take a leading part in the 
affairs of the State." — "I do, Socrates," he replied. — " And 
certainly," said Socrates, " if there be any brilliant posi- 
tion among men, that is one. For if you attain this ob- 
ject, you may do what you like, serve your friends, raise 
your family, exalt your country's power, become famous in 
Athens, in Greece, and perhaps even among the barbarians f, 
so that when they see you they will look at you as a wonder, 
as was the case with Themistocles." 

This kind of talk took Glaukon's fancy, and he stayed to 
listen. Socrates then went on : "Of course, in order that 
the city may thus honor you, you must promote the benefit 
of the city." — " Of course," Glaukon said. — "And now," 
says Socrates, " do not be a niggard of your confidence, 
but tell me, of all love, what is the first point in which you 
will promote the city's benefit." And when Glaukon hesi- 
tated at this, as having to consider in what point he should 
begin his performances, Socrates said : "Of course, if you 
were to have to benefit the family of a friend, the first 
thing you would think of would be to make him richer ; 
and in like manner perhaps you would try to make the 
city richer." — "Just so," said he. — "Then, of course, you 
would increase the revenues of the city." — "Probably," 
said he. — " Good. Tell me, now, what are the revenues of. 

* Bema, rostrum, orator's platform, hustings. 
f Barbarians, L e. foreigners. 
C 
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the city, and what they arise from ? Of course you have 
considered these points with a view of making the resources 
which are scanty become copious, and of finding some sub* 
statute for those which fail." — "In fact," said Glaukon, 
" those are points which I have not considered."— "Well,, 
if that be the case," said Socrates, " tell me at least what 
are the expenses of the city, for of course your plan is tc 
retrench anything that is superfluous in these." — "But, 
indeed," said he, " I have not given my attention to this 
matter." — "Well, then," said Socrates, "we will put off 
for the present this undertaking of making the city richer; 
for how can a person undertake such a matter without 
knowing the income and the outgoings ? " 

Glaukon of course must by this time have had some mis- 
givings, at having his fitness for a prime minister tested by 
such questioning as this. However, he does not yield at 
once. " But, Socrates," he says, " there is a way of making 
the city richer by taking wealth from our enemies." — 
" Doubtless there is," said Socrates, " if you are stronger 
than they; but if that is not so, you may by attacking 
them lose even the wealth you have." — " Of course that is 
so," says Glaukon. — "Well then," says Socrates, "in order 
to avoid this mistake, you must know the strength of the 
city and of its rivals. Tell us first the amount of our 
infimtry, and of our naval force, and then that of our 
opponents." — " O, I cannot tell you that off-hand and 
without reference." — "Well, but if you have made me- 
moranda on these subjects, fetch them. I should like to 
hear." — " No ; in fact," he said, " I have no written memo- 
randa on this subject" — " So. Then we must at any rate 
not begin with war : and indeed it is not unlikely that you 
have deferred this as too weighty a matter, for the very 
beginning of your statesmanship. Tell us then about our 
frontier fortresses, and our garrisons there, that we may 
introduce improvement and economy by suppressing the" 
superfluous ones." — Here .Glaukon has an opinion, pro- 
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bably the popular one of the day. " I would," he says, 
" suppress them all. I know that they keep guard so ill 
there, that the produce of the country is stolen." — Socrates 
suggests that the abolition of guards altogether would not 
remedy this, and asks Glaukon whether he knows by per- 
sonal examination that they keep guard ill. — "No," he 
says, " but I guess it." — Socrates then suggests that it will 
be best to defer this point also, and to act when we do not 
guess, but know. — Glaukon assents that this may be the 
better way. — Socrates then proceeds to propound to Glau- 
kon, in lie same manner, the revenue which Athens de- 
rived from the silver mines, and the causes of its decrease 
— the supply of corn, of which there was a large import 
into Attica — and Glaukon is obliged to allow that these 
are affairs of formidable magnitude. — But yet Socrates 
urges, "No one can manage even one household with- 
out knowing and attending to such matters. Now as 
it must be more difficult to provide for ten thousand houses 
than for one," he remarks that " it may be best for him 
to begin with one ; " and suggests, " as a proper case to 
make the experiment upon, the household of Glaukon's 
uncle, Charmides, for he really needs help." — "Yes," says 
Glaukon, " and I would manage my uncle's household, but 
he will not let me." And then Socrates comes in with an 
overwhelming retort: "And so," he says, "though you 
cannot persuade your uncle to allow you to manage for 
him, you still think you can persuade the whole body of the 
Athenians, your uncle among the rest, to allow you to 
manage for them." And he then adds the moral of the con- 
versation : What a dangerous thing it is to meddle, either 
in word or in act, with what one does not know. 

Plato: Whewell. 
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HUMILITY. 

If thou be one whose heart the holy forma 

Of young imagination have kept pure, 

Henceforth be warn'd, and know that pride, 

Howe'er disguised in its own majesty, 

Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 

For any living thing has faculties 

Which he has never used ; that thought, with him, 

Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 

Is ever on himself doth look on one, 

The least of Nature's works, — one who might move 

The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 

Unlawful ever. Oh, be wiser, thou ! 

Instructed that true knowledge leads to love ; 

True dignity abides with him alone 

Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 

Can still suspect and still revere himself 

In lowliness of heart. 

Wordsworth. 



CONTENTMENT. 

A shoe coming loose from the fore-foot of the post-horse, 
at the beginning of the ascent of Mount Taurira, the 
postilion dismounted, twisted the shoe off, and put it in 
his pocket. As the ascent was five 6r six miles, and that 
horse our main dependence, I made a point of having the 
shoe fastened on again as well as we could ; but the posti- 
lion had thrown away the nails, and the hammer in the 
chaise-box being of no great use without them, I submitted 
to go on. He had not mounted half a mile higher, when, 
coming to a flinty piece of road, the poor horse lost a second 
shoe, and from off his other fore-foot. I then got out of 
the chaise in good earnest ; and, seeing a house about a 
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quarter of a mile to the left hand, with a great deal to-do I 
prevailed upon the postilion to turn up to it. The look of 
the house and of everything about it, as we drew nearer, 
soon reconciled me to the disaster. It was a little farm- 
house, surrounded by about twenty acres of vineyard, nearly 
as much corn, and close to the house on one side was a 
potagerie * of an acre and a half, full of everything which 
could make plenty in a French peasant's house, and on 
the other side was a little wood, which furnished where- 
withal to dress it. It was about eight in the evening when 
I got to the house, so I left the postilion to manage his 
point as he could, and as to mine I walked directly into the 
house. The family consisted of an old grey-headed man 
and his wife, with five or six sons, and sons-in-law and 
their several wives, and a joyous genealogy out of them. 
•They were all sitting down together to their lentil soup ; 
a large wheaten loaf was in the middle of the table, and a 
flagon of wine at each end of it promised joy through the 
stages of the repast : 'twas a feast of love. The old man rose 
up to meet me, and with a respectful cordiality would have 
me sit down at the table. My heart was set down the 
moment I entered the room, so I took my place like a son 
of the family ; and, to invest myself in the character as 
speedily as I could, I instantly borrowed the old man's 
knife, and taking up the loaf, cut myself a hearty slice ; 
and as I did it, I saw a testimony in every eye, not only of 
an honest welcome, but of a welcome mixed with thanks 
that I had not seemed to doubt it Was it this ? or tell 
me, Nature, what else it was, that made this morsel so 
sweet ; and to what magic I owe it, that the draught I 
took of their flagon was so delicious that the flavor re- 
mains upon my palate to this hour ? If the supper was to 
my taste, the grace which followed it was much more so. 
When supper was over, the old man gave a knock on the 

* Potagerie (pron. pot-azh-eree), kitchen-gardem 
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table with the haft of his knife, to bid them prepare for the 
dance. The moment the signal was given, the women and 
girls ran all together into a back apartment to tie up then 
hair, and the young men to the door to wash their faces 
and change their sabots * ; and in three minutes every soul 
was ready, upon a little esplanade before the house, to 
begin. The old man and his wife came out last, and, 
placing me betwixt them, sat down upon a sofa of turf by 
the door. The old man had in his earlier years been no 
mean performer upon the guitar ; and old as he was then, 
he touched it well enough for the purpose. His wife sang 
now and then a little of the tune, now leaving off, and- then 
joining her old man again as their children and grand- 
children danced before them. 

It was not till the middle of the second dance, when, from 
some pauses in the movements wherein they all seemed to 
look up, I fancied I could distinguish an elevation of spirit 
different from that which is the cause or the effect of simple 
jollity. In a word, I thought I beheld Religion mixing 
in the dance ; but as I had never seen her so engaged, I 
should have looked upon it now as one of the illusions of 
an imagination which is always misleading me, had not 
the old man, as soon as the dance ended, said that this was 
their constant way ; and that all his life long he had made 
it a rule, after supper was over, to call out his family to 
dance and rejoice, believing, he said, that a cheerful and 
contented mind was the best sort of thanks to Heaven 
that an illiterate peasant could pay. " Or a learned prelate 
either," said I. Sterne. 

* Sabots (t silent), peasants' wooden shoes 
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CONTENT. 



Peace, mutt'ring thoughts, and do not grudge to keep 

Within the walls of your own breast. 
Who cannot on his own bed sweetly sleep, 

Can *>n another's hardly rest. 

Gad not abroad at ev'ry quest * and call 

Of an untrained hope or passion. 
To court each place or fortune that doth fall, 

Is wantonnesse in contemplation. 

Mark how the fire in flints doth quiet lie, 

Content and warm t' itself alone : 
But when it would appeare to other's eye, 

Without a knock it never shone. 

Give me the pliant mind, whose gentle measure 

Complies and suits with all estates ; 
Which can let loose a crown, and yet with pleasure 

Take up within a cloister's gates. 

This soul doth span the world, and hang content 

From either pole into the centre : 
Where in each room of the weU-furnisht tent 

He lies warm, and without adventure. 

The brags of life are but a nine dayes' wonder : 
And after death the fumes f that spring 

From private bodies make as big a thunder 
As those which rise from a huge king. 

Then cease discoursing, soul ! till thine own ground ; 

Do not thyself or friends importune. 
He that by seeking hath himself once found, 

Hath ever found a happie fortune. Herbert 

* Quest, search or act of seeking, 
f Fumes, vapors. 

■ ■■■! 
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HAPPINESS OP SOLITUDE. 

I can Hardly tell you, Sir, how concerned I have been to 
see that you consider me the most miserable of men. The 
world, no doubt, thinks as you do, and that also distresses 
me. Oh ! why is not the existence I have enjoyed known 
to the whole universe ! every one would wish to procure 
for himself a similar lot, peace would reign upon the earth, 
man would no longer think of injuring his fellows, and the 
wicked would no. longer be found, for none would have an 
interest in being wicked. But what then did I enjoy when 
I was alone? Myself; the entire universe; all that is; 
all that can be ; all that is beautiful in the world of sense ; 
all that is imaginable in the world of intellect. I gathered 
around me all that could delight my heart; my desires 
were the limit of my pleasures. No, never have the most 
voluptuous known such enjoyments : and I have derived a 
hundred times more happiness from my chimeras than they 
from realities. 

When my sufferings make me measure sadly the length 
of the night, and the agitation of fever prevents me from 
enjoying a single instant of sleep, I often divert my mind 
from my present state in thinking of the various events of 
my life, and repentance, sweet recollections, regrets, emo- 
tions, help to make me for some moments forget my suffer- 
ings. What period do you think, Sir, I recall most 
frequently and most willingly in my dreams ? Not the 
pleasures of my youth, they were too rare, too much mingled 
with bitterness, and are now too distant. I recall the 
period of my seclusion, of my solitary walks, of the fleeting 
but delicious days that I have passed entirely by myself, 
with my beloved dog, my old cat, with the birds of the 
field, the hinds of the forest, with all Nature and her incon- 
ceivable Author. In getting up before the sun to contem- 
plate its rising from my garden, when a beautiful day was 
commencing, my first wish was that no letters or visits 
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might come to disturb the charm. After having devoted 
the morning to various duties that I fulfilled with pleasure, 
because I could have put them off to another time, I has- 
tened to dine, that I might escape from importunate people, 
and ensure a longer afternoon. Before one o'clock, even 
on the hottest days, I started in the heat of the sun, with 
my " faithful Achates," * hastening my steps in the fear 
that some one would take possession of me before I could 
escape ; but when once I could turn a certain corner, with 
what a beating heart, with what a flutter of joy, I began to 
breathe, as I felt I was safe, and I said : Here now am I my 
own master for the rest of the day ! I went on then at a 
more tranquil pace to seek some wild spot in the forest, 
some desert place, where nothing indicating the hand of 
man announced slavery and power — some refuge to which 
I could believe I was the first to penetrate, and where no 
wearying interloper could step in to interpose between 
Nature and me. It was there that she seemed to display 
before my eyes an ever new magnificence. 

The gold of the broom, and the purple of the heath, 
struck my sight with a splendor that touched my heart. 
The majesty of the trees that covered me with their shadow, 
the delicacy of the shrubs that flourished around me, the 
astonishing variety of the herbs and flowers that I crushed 
beneath my feet, kept my mind in a continued alternation 
of observing and of admiring. This assemblage of so many 
interesting objects contending for my attention, attracting 
me incessantly from one to the other, fostered my dreamy 
and idle humor, and often made me repeat to myself, 
" No ! even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these." 

The spot thus adorned could not long remain a desert to 
my imagination. I soon peopled it with beings after my 
own heart, and dismissing opinion, prejudice, and all fac- 

* Achates, in allusion to the author's dog. [A. was the friend of 
JEneas, and, from his fidelity, %% fidus Achates " became & -^torcefb?^ 
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titiouB passions, I brought to these sanctuaries of nature 
men worthy of inhabiting them. I formed with these t 
charming society of which I did not feel myself unworthy. 
I made a golden age according to my fancy, and filling up 
these bright days with all the scenes of my life that had 
left the tenderest recollections, and with all that my heart 
still longed for, I affected myself to tears over the true 
pleasures of humanity — pleasures so delicious, so pure, and 
yet so far from men ! Oh, if in these moments any ideas 
of Paris, of the age, and of my little author-vanity dis- 
turbed my reveries, with what contempt I instantly drove 
them away, to give myself up entirely to the exquisite 
sentiments with which my soul was filled. Yet, in the 
midst of all this, I confess the nothingness of my chimeras 
would sometimes appear, and sadden me in a moment. If 
all my dreams had turned to reality they would not have 
sufficed ; I should still have imagined, dreamed, desired. 
I discovered in myself an inexplicable void that nothing 
could have filled, a certain yearning of my heart towards 
another kind of happiness, of which I had no definite idea, 
but of which I felt the want. Ah, Sir, this even was an 
enjoyment, for I was filled with a lively sense of what it 
was, and with a delightful sadness of which I should not 
have wished to be deprived. 

From the surface of the earth I soon raised my thoughts 
to all the beings of Nature, to the universal system of things, 
to the incomprehensible Being who created all. Then, as 
my mind was lost in this immensity, I did not think, I did not 
reason, I did not philosophise, I felt with a kind of volup- 
tuousness, as if bowed down by the weight of this universe ; 
I gave myself up with rapture to this confusion of grand 
ideas. I delighted in imagination to lose myself in space ; 
my heart, confined within the limits of the mortal found 
not room ; I was stifled in the universe ; I would have 
sprung into the infinite. I think that, could I have unveiled 
all the mysteries of nature, my sensations would have been 
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less delicious than was this bewildering ecstasy, to which 
my mind abandoned itself without control, and which, in 
the excitement of my transports, made me sometimes ex- 
claim, " Oh, Great Being ! oh, Great Being ! " without being 
able to gay or think more. 

Thus glided on in a continued rapture the most charm- 
ing days that ever human creature passed ; and when the 
setting sun made me think of returning, astonished at the 
flight of time, I thought I had not taken sufficient advan- 
tage of my day ; I fancied I might have enjoyed it more ; 
and, to regain the lost time, I said, I will come back to- 
morrow. 

I returned slowly home, my head a little fatigued, but 
my heart content. I reposed agreeably on my return, 
abandoning myself to the impressions of objects, but 
without thinking, without imagining, without doing any- 
thing beyond feeling the calm and the happiness of my 
situation. I found the cloth laid upon the terrace; I 
supped with a good appetite amidst my little household. 
No feeling of servitude or dependence disturbed the good 
will that united us all. My dog himself was my friend, 
not my slave. We had always the same wish : he never 
obeyed me. My gaiety during the whole evening testified 
to my having been alone the whole day. I was very 
different when I had seen company. Then I was rarely 
contented with others, and never with myself. In the 
evening I was cross and taciturn. Lastly, after having 
again taken in the evening a few turns in my garden, or 
sung an air to my guitar, I found in my bed repose of 
body and soul a hundred times sweeter than sleep itself. 

Rousseau. 
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AUTUMN. 
Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness ! 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run ; 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness of the core ; 
To swell the gourd and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 

For summer has o'er-brimmed their clammy cells. 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 

Sometimes, whoever aeeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
Or on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep, 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers ; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 

Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 

Or by a cider-press with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 

Where are the songs of spring ? Ay, where are they ? 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, 
While barred clouds bloom the soft dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 
Then with a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn*; 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden croft, 

And gathering swallows twitter through the skies. 
* Bourn, limit. Keats. 
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THE BALANCING OF THE CLOUDS. . 

That mist which lies in the morning so softly in the valley, 
level and white, through which the tops of the trees rise 
as if through an inundation — why is it so heavy ? and 
why does it lie so low, and yet so thin and frail that it will 
melt away utterly into splendor of morning when the sun 
has shone on it but a few moments more ? Those colossal 
pyramids, huge and firm, are outlines as of rocks, with 
strength to bear the beating of the high sun full on their 
fiery flanks, — why are they so light? — their bases high 
over, our heads, high over the heads of Alps ? Why will 
these melt away, not as the sun rises, but as he descends, 
and leave the stars of twilight clear, while the valley 
vapor gains again on the earth like a shroud ? Or that 
ghost of a cloud, which steals by yonder clump of pines ; 
nay, which . does not steal by them, but haunts them, 
wreathing yet round them and yet — and yet slowly ; now 
falling in a fair-waved line like a woman's veil, now fading, 
now gone ; we look away for an instant, and look back, 
and it is again there. 

What has it to do with that clump of pines that it broods 
by them, and waves itself among their branches to and 
fro ? Has it hidden a cloudy treasure among the moss at 
their roots which it watches thus ? Or has some strong 
enchanter charmed it into fond returning, or bound it fast 
with those bars of bough ? And yonder filmy crescent, 
bent like an archer's bow above the snowy summit, the 
highest of all the hill, that white arch which never forms 
but over the supreme crest, — how is it stayed there, re- 
pelled apparently from the snow ? — poised as a white bird 
hovering over its nest ? Buskin, 
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WINTER. 

There is a melancholy music in autumn. The leaves float 
sadly about with a look of peculiar desolation waring 
capriciously in the wind, and falling with a just audible 
sound, that is a very sigh for its sadness. And then, when 
the breeze is fresher, though the early autumn months are 
mostly still, they are swept on with a cheerful rustle oyer 
the naked harvest fields, and about in the eddies of the 
blast ; and though I have, sometimes, in the glow of exer- 
cise, felt my life securer in the triumph of the brave 
contest, yet, in the chill of the even, or when any sick- 
ness of the mind or body was on me, the moaning of those 
withered leaves has pressed down my heart like a sorrow, 
and the cheerful fire, and the voices of my many sisters, 
might scarce remove it. 

Then for the music of winter. I love to listen to the 
falling of snow. It is an unobtrusive and sweet music. 
Tou may temper your heart to the serenest mood, by its 
low murmur. It is that kind of music, that only obtrudes 
upon your ear when your thoughts come languidly. You 
need not hear it, if your mind is not idle. It realises my 
dream of another world, where music is intuitive like a 
thought, and comes only when it is remembered. 

And the frost too has a melodious "ministry." You 
will hear its crystals shoot in the dead of a clear night, as 
if the moonbeams were splintering like arrows on the 
ground ; and you would listen to it the more earnestly 
that it is the going on of one of the most cunning and 
beautiful of Nature's deep mysteries. I know nothing so 
wonderful as the shooting of a crystal. God has hidden 
its principle as yet from the inquisitive eye of the philoso- 
pher, and we must be content to gaze on its exquisite 
beauty, and listen, in mute wonder, to the noise of its 
invisible workmanship. It is a too fine knowledge for us. 
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We shall comprehend it, when we know how the morning 
stars sang together. 

Yon would hardly look for music in the dreariness of 
early winter. But, before the keener frosts set in, and 
while the warm winds are yet stealing back occasionally, 
like regrets of the departed summer, there will come a soft 
rain or a heavy mist, and when the north wind returns, 
there will be drops suspended like ear-ring jewels, between 
the filaments of the cedar tassels, and in the feathery edges 
of the dark-green hemlocks, and, if the clearing up is not 
followed by the heavy wind, they will all be frozen in their 
places like well-set gems. The next morning, the warm 
sun comes out, and by the middle of the warm dazzling 
forenoon, they are all loosened from the close touch which 
sustained them, and they will drop at the lightest motion/ 
If you go along upon the south side of the wood at that 
hour, you will hear music. The dry foliage of the sum- 
mer's shedding is scattered over the ground, and the round 
hard drops ring out clearly and distinctly, as they are 
shaken down with the stirring of the breeze. It is some* 
thing like the running of deep and rapid water, only more 
fitful and merrier ; but to one who goes out in nature with 
his heart open, it is a pleasant music, and, in contrast with 
'the stern character of the season, delightful. 

Winter has many other sounds that give pleasure to the 
seeker for hidden sweetness; but they are too rare and 
accidental to be described distinctly. The brooks have a 
sullen and muffled murmur under their frozen surface ; the 
ice in the distant river heaves up with the swell of the 
current, and falls again to the bank with a prolonged echo ; 
and the woodsman's axe rings cheerfully out from the bosom 
of the unrobed forest, These are, at best, however, but 
melancholy sounds, and, like all that meets the eye in that 
cheerless season, they but drive in the heart upon itself. 
I believe it is ordered in God's wisdom. We forget our- 
selves in the enticement of the sweet summer. Its music 
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and its loveliness win away the senses that link up the 
affections, and we need a hand to turn us back tenderly, 
and hide from us the outward idols, in whose worship we 
are forgetting the high and more spiritual altars. 

N. P. WUto. 



VISION OF SUDDEN DEATH. 

[The writer represents himself as riding on the outside of 
an English mail-coach, in the uncertain light of early 
morning. The driver has fallen asleep, and the horses are 
flying over the road at a furious rate.] 

Before us lay an avenue, straight as an arrow, six hun- 
dred yards, perhaps, in length ; and the umbrageous trees, 
which rose in a regular line from either side, meeting high 
overhead, gave to it the character of a cathedral aisle. 
These trees lent a deeper solemnity to the early light ; but 
there was still light enough to perceive, at the further end 
of this gothic aisle, a light, reedy gig, in which were seated 
a young man, and, by his side a young lady. The little 
carriage is creeping on at one mile an hour; and the parties 
within it are naturally bending down their heads. Between 
them and eternity, to all human calculation, there is but a * 
minute and a half. I shouted — and the young man heard 
me not. A second time I shouted — and now he heard 
me, for now he raised his head. 

Here, then, all had been done that, by me, could be 
done ; more on my part was not possible. Mine had been 
the first step: the second was for the young man: the 
third was for God. Sudden had been the call upon him, 
and sudden was his answer to the call. He saw, he heard, 
he comprehended, the ruin that was coming down : already 
its gloomy shadow darkened above him ; and already he 
was measuring his strength to deal with it. What a sub- 
lime thing does courage seem, when some fearful crisis on 
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the great deeps of life carries a man, as if running before 
a hurricane, up to the giddy crest of some mountainous 
wave, from which, accordingly, as he chooses his course, he 
descries two courses, and a voice says to him audibly, 
" This way lies hope ; take the other way, and mourn for 
ever 1 " 

Yet, even then, amidst the raving of the seas and the 
frenzy of the danger, the man is able to confront his situa- 
tion — is able to retire for a moment into solitude with 
jjod, and to seek all his counsel from Him. For seven 
seconds, it might be, of his seventy, the stranger settled his 
countenance steadfastly upon us, as if to search and value 
every element in the conflict before him. For Ave seconds 
more he sate immovably, like one that mused on some 
great purpose. For five he sate with eyes upraised, like 
one that prayed in sorrow, under some extremity of doubt, 
for wisdom to guide him toward the better choice. 

Then suddenly he rose; stood upright; and, by a sudden 
strain upon the reins, raising his horse's forefeet from the 
ground, he slewed him round on the pivot of his hind legs, 
so as to plant the little equipage in a position nearly at 
right angles to ours. Thus far his condition was not im- 
proved ; except as a first step had been taken toward the 
possibility of a second. If no more were done, nothing 
was done ; for the little carriage still occupied the very 
centre of our path, though in an altered direction. Yet 
even now it may not be too late : fifteen of the twenty 
seconds may still be unexhausted ; and one bound forward 
may avail to clear the ground. 

Hurry, then, hurry ! for the flying moments — they 
hurry ! Oh hurry, hurry, my brave young man ! for the 
cruel hoofs of our horses — they also hurry ! Fast are the 
flying moments, faster are the hoofs of our horses. Fear 
not for him, if human energy can suffice ; faithful was he 
that drove, to his terrific duty ; faithful was the horse to 
his command. One blow, one impulse given with <<ictafe 

D 
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and hand by the stranger, one rush from the home, one 
bound as if in the act of rising to a fence, landed the docile 
creature's forefeet upon the crown or arching centre of the 
road. The larger half of the little equipage had then 
cleared our overtowering shadow: that ma evident even 
to my own agitated sight. 

But it mattered little that one wreck should float off in 
safety, if upon the wreck that perished were embarked the 
human freightage. The rear part of the carriage ---was 
that certainly beyond the line of absolute ruin ? What 
power could answer the question ? Glance of eye, thought 
of man, wing of angel, which of these had speed enough 
to sweep between the question and the answer, and divide 
the one from the other ? light does not tread upon the 
steps of light more indivisibly, than did our all-conquering 
arrival upon the escaping efforts of the gig. 

That must the young man have felt too plainly. Hk 
back was now turned to us ; not by sight could he any 
longer communicate with the peril ; but by the dreadful 
rattle of our harness, too truly had his ear been instructed 
— that all was finished as regarded any further effort of his. 
Already in resignation he had rested from his struggle; 
and, perhaps, in his heart he was whispering : " Father, 
which art above, do thou finish in heaven what I on earth 
have attempted." We ran past them faster than ever mill- 
race in our inexorable flight. 

Oh, raving of hurricanes that must have sounded in 
their young ears at the moment of our transit ! With the 
swingle-bar we had struck the off-wheel of the little gig, 
which stood rather obliquely and not quite so far advanced 
as to be accurately parallel with the near wheel. The 
blow, from the fury of our passage, resounded terrifically. 
From my elevated station I looked down, and looked back 
upon the scene, which in a moment told its tale, and wrote 
nil its records on my heart for ever. The horse was planted 
immovably with his forefeet upon the paved crest of the 
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central road. He, of the whole party, was alone untouched 
by the passion of death. 

The little caney carriage — partly, perhaps, from the 
dreadful torsion of the wheels in its recent movement, 
partly from the thundering blow we had given to it — as 
if it sympathised with human horror, was all alive with 
tremblings and shiverings. The young man sat like a 
rock. He stirred not at alL But his was the steadiness 
of agitation frozen into rest by horror. As yet he dared 
not to look round ; for he knew that, if anything remained 
to do, by him it could no longer be done. 

But the lady! Ohl will that spectacle ever depart 
from my dreams, as. she rose and sank upon her seat, sank 
and rose, threw up her arms wildly to heaven, clutched at 
some visionary object in the air, fainting, praying, raving, 
despairing ! Figure to yourself the elements of the case ; 
suffer me to recall before your minds the circumstances of 
the unparalleled situation. From the silence and deep 
peace of this saintly summer night — from the pathetic 
blending of this sweet moonlight, dawnlight, dreamlight— 
suddenly as from the woods and fields— suddenly as from 
the chambers of the air opening in revelation — suddenly 
as from the ground yawning at her feet, leaped upon her, 
with the flashing of cataracts, Death, the crowned phantom, 
with all the equipage of his terrors, and the tiger roar of 
his voice* 

The moments were numbered. In the twinkling of an 
eye our flying horses had carried us to the termination of 
the umbrageous aisle ; at right angles we wheeled into our 
former direction ; the turn of the road carried the scene 
out of my eyes in an instant, and swept it into my dreams 
for ever. Be Quincey. 
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EXPRESSION OP THE EYE. 

A cow can bid her calf, by secret signal, probably, of the 
eye, to ran away, or to lie down and hide itself. The jockey* 
say of certain horses, that " they look over the whole ground." 
The out-door life, and hunting, and labor, give equal vigor 
to the human eye. A former looks out at you as strong 
as the horse ; his eye-beam is like the stroke of a staff. 
An eye can threaten like a loaded levelled gun, or can in- 
sult like hissing or kicking; or, in its altered mood by beams 
of kindness it can make the heart dance with joy. 

The eye obeys exactly the action of the mind. When a 
thought strikes us, the eyes fix, and remain gazing at a 
distance ; in enumerating the names of persons or of 
countries, as France, Germany, Spain, Turkey, the eyes 
wink at each new name. There is no nicety of learning 
sought by the mind, which the eye does not vie in acquir- 
ing. " An artist," said Michael Angelo, " must have his 
measuring tools not in the hand but in the eye ; " and there 
is no end to the catalogue of its performances, whether in 
indolent vision — that of health and beauty, or in strained 
vision — that of art and labor. 

Eyes are bold as lions — roving, running, leaping, here 
and there, far and near. They speak all languages. They 
wait for no introduction : they are not conventional ; ask 
no leave of age or rank ; they respect neither poverty nor 
riches, neither learning nor power, nor virtue, nor sex, but 
intrude and come again, and go through and through you, 
in a moment of time. What inundation of life and thought 
is discharged from one soul into another, through them. 
The glance is natural magic. The mysterious communica- 
tion established across a room between two entire strangers, 
moves all the springs of wonder. The communication by 
the glance is in the greatest part not subject to the control 
of the will. It is the bodily symbol of identity of nature. 
We look into the eyes to know if this other form is another 
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self, and the eyes will not lie, but make a faithful confession 
what inhabitant is there. The revelations are sometimes 
terrific. The confession of a low usurping devil is there 
made, and the observer shall seem to feel the stirring of 
owls, and bats, and horned hoofs, where he looked for in- 
nocence and simplicity. 'Tis remarkable, too, that the 
spirit that appears at the windows of the house does at 
once invest itself in a new form of its own to the mind of 
the beholder. 

The eyes of men converse as much as their tongues, 
with the advantage that the ocular dialect needs no 
dictionary, but is understood all the world over. When 
the eyes say one thing, and the tongue another, a practised 
man relies on the language of the first. If the man is off 
his centre, the eyes show it. You can read in the eyes 
of your companion whether your argument hits him, 
though his tongue will not confess it. There is a look by 
which a man shows he is going to say a good thing, and a 
look when he has said it. Vain and forgotten are all the 
fine offers and offices of hospitality, if there is no holiday 
in the eye. How many furtive inclinations are avowed by 
the eye, though dissembled by the lips. One comes away 
from a company in which, it may easily happen, he has said 
nothing, and no important remark has been addressed to 
him, and yet, if in sympathy with the society, he shall not 
have a sense of this fact r such a stream of life has been 
flowing into him, and out from him, through the eyes. There 
are eyes, to be sure, that give no more admission into the 
man than berries. Others are liquid and deep wells that a 
man might fall into ; others are aggressive and devouring, 
seem . to call out the police, take all too much notice, and 
require crowded streets, and the security of millions, to 
protect individuals against them. The military eye I 
meet, now darkly sparkling under clerical, now under 
rustic brows. 'Tis the city of Lacedremon ; 'tis a stack of 
bayonets. There are asking eyes, asserting eyes, prowling 
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eyes, and eyes full of fete — some of good, and some of 
sinister omen. The alleged power to charm down insanity, 
or ferocity in beasts, is a power behind the eye. "lis very 
certain that each man carries in his eye the exact indica- 
tion of his rank in the immense scale of men, and we are 
always learning to read it. A complete man should need 
no auxiliaries to his personal presence. Whoever looked 
on him would consent to his will, being certified that his 
aims were generous and universal. The reason why men 
do not obey us is because they see the mind at the bottom 
of our eye. % Emerson. 



SINCERITY. 

Of a Great Man especially, of him I will venture to as- 
sert that it is incredible he should have been other than 
true. It seems to me a primary foundation of him, and of 
all that can lie in him, this. No Mirabeau, Napoleon, 
Burns, Cromwell, no man adequate to do anything, but is 
first of all in right earnest about it ; what I call a sincere 
man. I should say sincerity, a deep, great, genuine sin- 
cerity, is the first characteristic of all men in any way 
heroic. 

Not the sincerity that calls itself sincere ; ah I no, that is 
a very poor matter indeed ; a shallow, braggart, conscious 
sincerity ; oftenest self-conceit mainly. The Great Man's 
sincerity is of the kind he cannot speak of, is not conscious 
of: nay, I suppose, he is conscious rather of insincerity ; 
for what man can walk accurately by the law of truth for 
one day ? No, the Great Man does not boast himself sin- 
cere, far from that ; perhaps does not ask himself if he is 
so : I would say rather, his sincerity does not depend on 
himself; he cannot help being sincere ! I wish you to 
take this as my primary definition of a Great Man. 

CarlyU. 
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STILLNESS OF AUTUMN. 

Within his sober realm of leafless trees 

The russet year inhaled the dreamy air, 
Like some tanned reaper in his hour of ease, 

When all the fields are lying brown and bare. 
The grey barns, looking from their hazy hills 

O'er the dim waters widening in the vales, 
Sent down the air a greeting to the mills, 

On the dull thunder of alternate flails. 
All sights were mellowed and all sounds subdued ; 

The hills seemed farther, and the streams sang low . 
As in a dream the distant woodman hewed 

His winter log, with many a muffled blow. 
On slumbrous wings the vulture held his flight; 

The dove scarce heard his sighing mate's complaint ; 
And, like a star slow drowning in the light, 

The village church-vane seemed to pale and faint. 
The sentinel-cock upon the hill-side crew— 

Crew thrice, and all was stiller than before, — 
Silent, till some replying warder blew 

His alien horn, and then was heard no more. 
Where sang the noisy masons of the eaves, 

The busy swallows, circling ever near, 
Foreboding, as the rustic mind believes, 

An early harvest and a plenteous year ; 
Where every bird which charmed the vernal feast 

Shook the sweet slumber from its wings at mom, 
To warn the reaper of the rosy east, 

All now was songless, empty, and forlorn. 
Alone from out the stubble piped the quail, 

And croaked the crow through all the dreamy gloom ; 
Alone the pheasant drumming in the vale 

Made echo to the distant cottage loom. Read. 
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METHOD. 



What need have we to dilate on this fertile topic ? For it 
k not solely in the formation of the human understanding, 
and in the constructions of science and literature, that the 
employment of Method is indispensably necessary ; but its 
importance is equally felt, and equally acknowledged, in 
the whole business and economy of active and domestic 
life. From the cottager's hearth, or the workshop of the 
artisan, to the palace or the arsenal, the first merit, that 
which admits neither substitute nor equivalent, is, that 
everything is in its place. Where this charm is wanting, 
every other merit either loses its name, or becomes an ad- 
ditional ground of accusation and regret. Of one, by whom 
it is eminently possessed, we say proverbially, that he is 
like clockwork. The resemblance extends beyond the 
point of regularity, and yet falls short of the truth. Both 
do, indeed, at once divide and announce the silent and 
otherwise indistinguishable lapse of time ; but the man of 
methodical industry and honorable pursuits does more; 
he realises its ideal divisions, and gives a character and in- 
dividuality to its moments. If the idle are described as 
killing time, he may be justly said to call it into life and 
moral being, while he makes it the distinct object not only 
of the consciousness, but of the conscience. He organises 
the hours, and gives them a soul : and to that, the very 
essence of which is to fleet, and to have been, he communi- 
cates an imperishable and a spiritual nature. Of the good 
and faithful servant, whose energies, thus directed, are thus 
methodised, it is less truly affirmed, that he lives in Time, 
than that Time lives in him. His days, months, and years, 
as she stops and punctually marks in the records of duties 
performed, will survive the wreck of worlds, and remain 
extant when Time itself shall be no more. 
Let us carry our views a step higher. What is it that 
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first strikes us, and strikes us at once in a man of education, 
and which, among educated men, so instantly distinguishes 
the man of superior mind ? Not always the weight or no* 
yelty of his remarks, nor always the interest of the facts 
which he communicates ; for the subject of conversation 
may chance to be trivial, and its duration to be short 
Still less can any just admiration arise from any peculiarity 
in his words and phrases ; for every man of practical good 
sense will follow, as far as the matters under consideration 
will permit him, that golden rule of Caesar : Avoid an un- 
usual word as you would a precipice.*. The true cause of 
the impression made on us is, that his mind is methodical* 
We perceive this in the unpremeditated and evidently habi- 
tual arrangement of his words, flowing spontaneously and 
necessarily from the clearness of the leading idea ; from 
which distinctness of mental vision, when men are fully 
accustomed to it, they obtain a habit of foreseeing at the 
beginning of every instance how it is to end, and how all its 
parts may be brought out in the best and most orderly 
succession. However irregular and desultory the conversa- 
tion may happen to be, there is Method in the fragments. 

Let us once more take an example which must come 
" home to every man's business and bosom." Is there not 
a Method in the discharge of all our relative duties ? And 
is not he the truly virtuous and truly happy man, who 
seizing first and laying hold most firmly of the great first 
truth, is guided by that divine light through all the mean- 
dering and stormy courses of his existence ? To him every 
relation of life affords a prolific idea of duty ; by pursuing 
which into all its practical consequences, he becomes a good 
servant or a good master, a good subject or a good sove- 
reign, a good son or a good father ; a good friend, a good 
patriot, a good Christian, a good man. 

Then observe, the importance of speculative meditation 
(which never will be fruitful unless it be methodical) even 

• Imohns verbwn, tanqwm tcopulum, evita. 
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to the validly interests of mankind. We can recall no 
incident of human history that impresses the imagination 
more deeply than the moment when Columbus, on an un- 
known ocean, first perceived that startling fact, the change 
of the magnetic needle ! How many such instances occur 
in history, where the ideas of Nature (presented to chosen 
minds by a Higher Power than Nature herself) suddenly 
unfold, as it were, in prophetic succession, systematic views 
destined to produce the most important revolutions in the 
state of man ! The clear spirit of Columbus was doubtless 
eminently methodical. He saw distinctly that great leading 
idea, which authorised the poor pilot to become " a pro- 
miser of kingdoms :" and he pursued the progressive deve- 
lopment of the mighty truth with an unyielding firmness, 
which taught him to rejoice in lofty labors. 

We would not rest our argument on the general utility or 
importance of Method. Every science and every art attests 
the value of the particular principles on which we have above 
insisted. In mathematics they will, doubtless, be readily 
admitted ; and certainly there are many marked differences 
between mathematical and physical studies ; but in both, a 
previous act and conception of the mind, or what may be 
called an initiative, is indispensably necessary, even to the 
mere semblance of Method. In mathematics the definition 
makes the object, and pre-establishes the terms, which 
alone can occur in the after-reasoning. If an existing 
circle, or what is supposed to be such, be found not to have 
the radii from the centre to the circumference perfectly 
equal, it will in no manner affect the mathematician's rea- 
soning on the, properties of circles ; it will only prove that 
the figure in question is not a circle according to the pre- 
vious definition; A mathematical idea, therefore, may be 
perfect. But the place of a perfect idea cannot be exactly 
supplied, in the sciences of experiment and observation, by 
any theory built on generalisation. For what shall deter- 
mine the mind to one point rather than another ? within 
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what limits, and from what number of individuals, shall 
the generalisation be made ? The theory must still require 
a prior theory for its own legitimate construction. The 
physical definition follows and does not precede the rea- 
soning. It is representative, not constitutive, and is indeed 
little more than an abbreviature of the preceding observa- 
tion, and the deductions therefrom. But as the observation, 
though aided by experiment, is necessarily limited and im- 
perfect, the definition must be equally so. The history of 
theories, and the frequency of their subversion by the dis- 
covery of a single new feet, supply the best illustrations of 
this truth. 

The uneducated and unreflecting talker overlooks all 
mental relations, and consequently precludes all Method 
that is not purely accidental. Hence, the nearer the 
tilings and incidents in time and place, the more distant, 
disjointed, and impertinent to each other, and to any com- 
mon purpose, will they appear in the narrator's own mind. 
On the contrary, where the habit of Method is present and 
effective, as in Hamlet, for example, things the most remote 
and diverse in time, place, and outward circumstance, are 
Drought into mental contiguity and succession, the more 
striking as the less expected. Coleridge. 



INDIVIDUALITY. 

As individuality is the same thing with development, and as 
it is only the cultivation of individuality which can produce 
perfectly developed human beings, what more or better can 
be said of any condition of human affairs, than that it brings 
human beings themselves nearer to the best thing they can 
be ? Or what worse can be said of any obstruction to 
good, than that it prevents this? Doubtless, however, 
these considerations will not suffice to convince those who 
most need convincing ; and it is necessary further to show* 
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that these developed human beings are of some use to the 
undeveloped — to point out to those who do not desire 
liberty, and would not avail themselves of it, that they may 
be in some intelligible manner rewarded for allowing other 
people to make use of it without hindrance. In the first 
place, then, I would suggest that they might possibly learn 
something from them. It will not be denied by anybody, 
that originality is a valuable element in human affairs. 
There is always need of persons not only to discover new 
truths, and point out when what were once truths are true 
no longer, but also to commence new practices and set the 
•example of more enlightened conduct, and better taste and 
sense in human life. This cannot well be gainsaid by 
anybody who does not believe that the world has already 
attained perfection in all its ways and practices. It is true 
that this benefit is not capable of being rendered by every- 
body alike : there are but few persons, in comparison with 
the whole of mankind, whose experiments, if adopted by 
others, would be likely to be any improvement on established 
practice. 

But these few are the salt of the earth ; without them, 
human life would become a stagnant pool. Not only is it 
they who introduce good things which did not before exist; 
it is they who keep the life in those which already existed. 
If there were nothing new to be done, would human in- 
tellect cease to be necessary ? Would it be a reason why 
those who do the old things should forget why they are 
done, and do them like cattle, not like human beings? 
There is only too great a tendency in the best beliefs and 
practices to degenerate into the mechanical; and unless 
tfiere were a succession of persons whose ever-recurring 
originality prevents the grounds of those beliefs and prac- 
tices from becoming merely traditional, such dead matter 
would not resist the smallest shock from anything really 
alive, and there would be no reason why civilisation should 
not die out, as in the Byzantine Empire. Persons of 
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genius, it is true, are, and are always likely to be, a small 
minority ; but in order to have them, it is necessary to 
preserve the soil in which they grow. Genius can only 
breathe freely in an atmosphere of freedom. Persons of 
genius are essentially more individual than any other 
people, less capable, consequently, of fitting themselves, 
without hurtful compressions, into any of the small number 
of moulds which society provides in order to save its 
members the trouble of forming their own characters. If 
from timidity they consent to be forced into one of these 
moulds, and to let all that part of themselves which cannot 
expand under the pressure remain unexpanded, society will 
be little the better for their genius. If they are of a strong 
character, and break their fetters, they become a mark for 
the society which has not succeeded in reducing them to 
common place, to point at with solemn warning as " wild," 
" erratic," and the like ; much as if one should complain of 
the Niagara river for not flowing smoothly between its 
banks like a Dutch canal. 

I insist thus emphatically on the importance of genius, 
and the necessity of allowing it to unfold itself freely both 
in thought and in practice, being well aware that no one 
will deny the position in theory, but knowing also that 
almost every one, in reality is totally indifferent to it. 
People think genius a fine thing if it enables a man to 
write an exciting poem, or paint a picture. But in its true 
sense, that of originality in thought and action, though no 
one says that it is not a thing to be admired, nearly all, at 
heart, think that they can do very well without it. Un- 
happily this is too natural to be wondered at. Originality 
is the one thing which unoriginal minds cannot feel the 
use of. They cannot see what it is to do for them : how 
should they ? If they could see what it would do for them, 
it would not be originality. 

The first service which originality has to render their., is 
that of opening their eyes, which being once folly done* 
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they would have a chance of being themselves original 
Meanwhile recollecting that nothing was ever yet done 
which some one was not the first to do, and that all good 
things which exist are the fruits of originality, let them be 
modest enough to believe that there is something still left 
for it to accomplish, and assure themselves that they are 
the more in need of originality, the less they are conscious 
of the want. MUX. 



INFLUENCE. 

The French consider Mirabeau as their Hercules, and they 
are quite right. But they forget that the Colossus, too, 
consists of single parts ; the Hercules of antiquity is a col- 
lective being — a grand type of his own deeds and of the 
deeds of others. 

Properly speaking, we are all of us collective beings. 
There is no denying the feet, however disagreeable it may 
be. For how little are we by ourselves, and how little 
can we call our own ! We must all accept and learn from 
those that went before us. Even the greatest genius would 
make but little way, if he were to create and construct every- 
thing out of his own mind. A great many persons will 
not understand this; they would be thorough originals, 
and are consequently thoroughly benighted. I know of 
certain artists, who. boast that they never were guided 
by a master, and that they are indebted to their own 
genius alone. 

The fools ! To think that these things would do ! Does 
not the world assail and influence them at every step ? and 
does it not, in spite of their own stupidity, influence them- 
selves for good ? I protest if such an artist were merely to 
pass through my rooms, or if he were only to cast a strong 
look or so at the sketches of the great artists which orna- 
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ment them, lie would, if indeed there were any genius in 
him, leave the house a better and wiser man. And 
what good is there in us, except there is a power and the 
will to attract the powers of the world around us, and to 
make them subservient to our higher purposes ! I may 
here speak of myself, and humbly say how I feel. I have, 
indeed, in the course of my long life, done many things on 
which I have some reason to pride myself. But to be 
quite honest, what had I of my own, except the power and 
the will to see and to hear, to distinguish and to select, 
and afterwards to inspire the things I saw and heard with 
some wit, and to reproduce them with some cleverness? 
My work springs not from my own wisdom alone, but from 
hundreds of things and persons that gave the matter for 
them. There were fools and sages, long-headed men and 
narrow-minded men, children, and young and old men and 
women, that told me how they felt and what they thought, 
how they lived and how they labored, and what was the 
amount, and what was the result of their experience. I 
had but to hold out my hand, and reap a harvest which 
others had sown for me. 

It is very absurd to ask whether a man's knowledge 
comes from himself or from others, or whether he acts 
alone, or by and through other men. The important thing 
is to have a great aim, and to possess aptitude and the 
perseverance to attain it. All other considerations are in- 
significant compared to this one. Mirabeau was therefore 
perfectly justified in making all the use he could of the 
outward world and its capacities. His was the gift to 
discern talents, and talent was attracted by the spirit of 
his mighty nature and his social intercourse. Thus did 
talent become his servant, and thus did it happen that 
he was surrounded by a crowd of distinguished men, 
whom he had inspired, and who worked out his ends. 
And in this working with others and by others lay his 
genius, his originality, and his greatness. Goethe. 
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IMITATION. 



The rage of travelling is itself only a symptom of a deeper 
unsoundness affecting the whole intellectual action. The 
intellect is vagabond, and the universal system of education 
fosters restlessness. Our minds travel when our bodies are 
forced to stay at home. We imitate ; and what is imitation 
but the travelling of the mind ? Our houses are built 
with foreign taste ; our shelves are garnished with foreign 
ornaments ; our opinions, our tastes, our whole mind, lean 
on and follow the past and the distant, as the eyes of a maid 
follow her mistress. The soul created the arts wherever 
they have flourished. It was in his own mind that the 
artist sought his model. It was an application of his own 
thought to the thing to be done, and the conditions to be 
observed. And why need we copy the Doric or the Gothic 
model ? Beauty, convenience, grandeur of thought and 
quaint expression are as near to us as any ; and if the Eng- 
lish or American artist studies with hope and love the pre- 
cise thing to be done by him, considering the climate, the soil, 
the length of the days, the wants of the people, the habit 
and form of the government, he will create a house in 
which all these will find themselves fitted, and taste and 
• sentiment will be satisfied also. 

Insist on yourself ; never imitate. Your own gift you 
can present every moment with the cumulative force of a 
whole life's cultivation, but of the adopted talent of another, 
you have only an extemporaneous half possession. That 
which each can do best none but his Maker can teach him. 
No man yet knows what it is, nor can, till that person has 
exhibited it. Where is the master who could have instructed 
Shakespeare? Where is the master that could have 
taught Franklin, or Washington, or Bacon, or Newton? 
Every great miin is unique. The Scipionism of Scipio 
ia precisely that part he could not borrow. Tf any- 
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body will tell me whom the great man imitates in the 
original crisis when he performs a great act, I will tell 
him who else than himself can teach him. Shakespeare 
will never be made by the study of Shakespeare. Do that 
which is assigned thee, and thou canst not hope too much 
or dare too much. There is at this moment, there is for 
me an utterance bare and grand as that of the colossal 
chisel of Phidias*, or trowel of the Egyptians, or the pen of 
Milton or Dante, but different from all these. Not possibly 
will the soul, all rich, all eloquent with a thousand cloven f 
tongues, deign to repeat itself; but if I can hear what these 
patriarchs say, surely I can reply to them in the same pitch 
of voice, for the ear and the tongue are two organs of one 
nature. Dwell upon them in the simple and noble regions 
of thy life ; obey thy heart, and thou shalt reproduce the 
foreworld again. Emerson. 



FORCE OF CHARACTER 
It will probably be conceded that it is desirable people 
should exercise their understandings, and that an intelli- 
gent following of custom, or even occasionally an intelligent 
deviation from custom, is better than a blind and simply 
mechanical adhesion to it. To a certain extent it is ad- 
mitted that our understanding should be our own; but 
there is not the same willingness to admit that our desires 
and impulses should be our own likewise, or that to possess 
impulses of our own, and of any strength, is anything but 
a peril and a snare. Yet desires and impulses are as much 
a part of a perfect human being, as beliefs and restraints ; 
and strong impulses are only perilous when not properly 
balanced, when one set of aims and inclinations is deve- 
loped into strength, while others, which ought to co-exist 
with them, remain weak and inactive, 

* Phidias, renowned Greek sculptor. 

t Cloven, poetically used to signify multiplied utterances. 
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It is not because men's desiree are strong that they set 
ill ; it is because their consciences are weak. There is no 
natural connection between strong impulses and a weak 
conscience. The natural connection is the other way. To 
say that one person's desires and feelings are stronger and 
more various than those of another, is merely to say that 
he has more of the raw material of human nature, and is 
therefore capable, perhaps of more evil, but certainly of 
more good. Strong impulses are but another ' name for 
energy. Energy may be turned to bad uses, but more 
good may always be made of an energetic nature than of 
an indolent and impassive one. Those who have most 
natural feeling are always those whose cultivated feelings 
may be made the strongest. The same strong suscepti- 
bilities which make the personal impulses vivid and power- 
ful, are also the source from which are generated the most 
passionate love of virtue, and the sternest self-control. It 
is through the cultivation of these that society both does 
its duty and protects its interests: not by rejecting the 
stuff of which heroes are made, because it knows not how 
to make them. 

A person whose desires and impulses are his own, are 
the expression of his own nature, as it has been developed 
and modified by his own culture, is said to have a character. 
One whose desires and impulses are not his own has no 
character — no more than a steam-engine has a character. 
If, in addition to being his own, his impulses are strong, 
and are under the government of a strong will, he has an 
energetic character. Whoever thinks that individuality of 
desires and impulses should not be encouraged to unfold 
itself, must maintain that society has no need of strong 
natures, is not the better for containing many persons who 
have much character, and that a high general average of 
energy is not desirable. Mill. 



The wonders of history are of good rendu to contemporaries and 
posterity only when you can show them, that the most extraordinary 
and the greatest deeds have been achieved by great men amidst the 
strangest circumstances and incidents, Gobthb. 



HISTORY. 



HISTORICAL RESEARCH. 

Of all the grand branches of human knowledge, history is 
that upon which most has been written, and which has al- 
ways been most popular. And it seems to be the general 
opinion that the success of historians has on the whole 
been equal to their industry; and that if on this subject 
much has been studied, much also is understood. 

This confidence in the value of history is very widely dif- 
fused, as we see in the extent to which it is read, and in 
the share it occupies in all plans of education. Nor can it 
be denied that, in a certain point of view, such confidence 
is perfectly justifiable. It cannot be denied that materials 
have been collected, which, when looked at in the aggre- 
gate, have a rich and imposing appearance. The political 
and military annals of all the great countries in Europe, and 
of most of those out of Europe, have been carefully compiled, 
put together in a convenient form, and the evidence on 
which they rest has been tolerably well sifted. Great 
attention has been paid to the history of legislation, also to 
that of religion : while considerable, though inferior, labor 
has been employed in tracing the progress of science, of 
literature, of the fine arts, of useful inventions, and, latterly, 
of the manners and comforts of the people. In order to 
increase our knowledge of the past, antiquities of every kind 
nave been examined, the sites of ancient cities have been 
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laid bare, coins dug up and deciphered, inscriptions copied, 
alphabets restored, hieroglyphics interpreted, and, in some 
instances, long-forgotten languages reconstructed and re- 
arranged. Several of the laws which regulate 'the changes 
of human speech have been discovered, and, in the hands of 
philologists, have been made to elucidate even the most 
obscure periods in the early migration of nations. Political 
economy has been raised to a science, and by it much light 
has been thrown on the causes of that unequal distribution 
of wealth which is the most fertile source of social dis- 
turbance. Statistics have been so sedulously cultivated, 
that we have the most extensive information, not only re- 
specting the material interests of men, but also respecting 
their moral peculiarities; such as the amount of different 
crimes, the proportion they bear to each other, and the in- 
fluence exercised over them by age, sex, education, and the 
like. With this great movement physical geography has 
kept pace : the phenomena of climate have been registered, 
mountains measured, rivers surveyed and tracked to their 
source, natural productions of all kinds carefully studied, 
and their hidden properties unfolded; while every food 
which sustains life has been chemically analysed, its con- 
stituents numbered and weighed, and the nature of the con- 
nection between them and the human frame has, in many 
cases, been satisfactorily ascertained. At the same time, 
and that nothing should be left undone which might enlarge 
our knowledge of the events by which man is affected, there 
have been instituted circumstantial researches in many other 
departments ; so that in regard to the most civilised people, 
we are now acquainted with the rate of their mortality, of 
their marriages, the proportion of their births, the character 
of their employments, and the fluctuations both in their 
wages and in the price of the commodities necessary to their 
existence. These and similar facts have been collected) 
methodised, and are ripe for use. Such results, which form, 
as it were, the anatomy of a nation, are remarkable for their 
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minuteness; and to them there have been joined other re- 
sults, less minute, but more extensive. Not only have the 
actions and characteristics of the great nations been re- 
corded, but a prodigious number of different tribes in all 
the parts of the known world have been visited and de- 
scribed by travellers, thus enabling us to compare the con- 
dition of mankind in every stage of civilisation, and under 
every variety of circumstance. When we moreover add, that 
this curiosity respecting our fellow-creatures is apparently 
insatiable, that it is constantly increasing, that the means of 
gratifying it are also increasing, and that most of the ob- 
servations which have been made are still preserved, when 

we put all these things together, we may form a faint idea 
of the immense value of that vast body of facts which we 
now possess, and by the aid of which the progress of man* 
kind is to be investigated. Buckle. 



USE OF THE IMAGINATION IN HISTORY. 

When I state that the imagination may minister to the 
knowledge of history, I do not mean to say that the poetic or 
dramatic form is better than any other form in history, or, 
indeed, to make any kind of comparison between them. I 
mean that inventive wisdom which brings the truth to life 
by the help of its own creative energy — the poetic element 
which is found, not only in the souls of mighty artists, 
whether their art be poetry or painting or sculpture, but 
also of great philosophers and historians. 

I will, as briefly as possible, endeavour to show that this 
imaginative power does render important service in the 
acquisition of historical knowledge. In the first place I ask 
your attention to this fact — > that whenever the imagination 
of a great artist, be he poet or be he painter, has touched 
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any historic character or event, forthwith it acquires a lite- 
like reality, which other portions of history, on which no 
such light has fallen, do not possess. Why is it that that 
splendid legend of early Roman history — the story of 
Coriolanus— is so fresh and familiar to us, but because 
Shakspeare has so impersonated the pride of that patrician 
soldier, as to make us feel that he was not a mere name on 
the page of history, but a human being with like pas- 
sions as ourselves. I present to you this fact also as un- 
questionably true, that the portion of English history which 
Shakspeare has treated is more familiarly known, not only 
popularly, but in well-educated minds, and especially with 
reference to the characters of famous personages, than any 
other part of it. Why is it that the first great civil conflict 
— the baronial war, in the reign of Henry the Third, with 
De Montfort at its head, — he who, when he fell, earned 
" a hero's honor and a martyr's name," — why is it known 
so much less than that other civil feud, the fury of which 
was quenched by the blood spilt on Bosworth Field ? Why 
is this, but because the latter period is seen in the light that 
is shed upon it by the imagination of Shakspeare ? How 
the dramatic poet has so wrought upon those times as to 
inspire a life into them, I will not now stop to inquire. It 
is the feet I wish you to consider. From this, I pass to an 
authority on which much stress may be laid, because it 
comes from a writer remarkable for his logical and rather 
unimaginative habit of mind. It is a no less severe logician 
than Archbishop Whately, who thus reasons, to show how 
imagination is needed in the study of history : — " It has 
seldom or never been noticed how important, among the 
intellectual qualifications for the study of history, is a vivid 
imagination — a faculty which, consequently, a skilful nar- 
rator must himself possess, and to which he must be able 
to furnish excitement in others. Some may, perhaps, be 
startled at this remark, who have been accustomed to con- 
aider Imagination as having no other office than to feign 
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and falsify. Every faculty is liable to abuse and misdirec- 
tion, and Imagination among the rest ; but it is a mistake, 
to suppose that it necessarily tends to pervert the truth of 
history, and to mislead the judgment. On the contrary, 
our view of any transaction, especially one that is remote 
in time or place, will necessarily be imperfect, generally 
incorrect, unless it embrace something more than a bare 
outline of the occurrences — unless we have before the 
mind a lively idea of the scenes in which the events took 
place, the habits of thought and of feeling of the actors, and 
all the circumstances connected with the transaction — 
unless, in short, we can, in a considerable degree, transport 
ourselves out of our own age, and country, and persons, and 
imagine ourselves the agents or spectators. It is from a 
consideration of all these circumstances that we are ena- 
bled to form a right judgment as to the facts which history 
records, and to derive instruction from it. What we ima- 
gine may, indeed, be wholly imaginary, that is, unreal ; but 
it may be what actually does or did exist. To say that 
Imagination, if not regulated by sound judgment and suffi- 
cient knowledge, may chance to convey to us false impres- 
sions of past events, is only to say that man is fallible. But 
such false impressions are even much the more likely to 
take possession of those whose imagination is feeble or un- 
cultivated. They are apt to imagine the things, persons, 
times, countries, &c, which they read of, as much less 
different from what they see around them than is really 
the case." 

This may serve to correct a common misapprehension 
respecting the functions of the Imagination, and to show 
that, when disciplined and cultivated, it serves the cause of 
truth. This, too, is to be thought of, that the neglect of 
its culture does not extinguish it ; for existing, as it does, 
though in very different degrees, in all minds, it will act in 
some way, perhaps feebly, and fitfully, and irregularly; 
and if it is not trained in the service of m^m^Ax-roS^ 
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it certainly will be fotind in alliance with folly and false- 
hood. I pass to another authority, immeasurably higher, 
when I quote a single sentence from Lord Bacon, who has 
said that "Dramatic poetry is like history made visible, 
and is an image of actions past, as if they were present." 

When Milton visited the south of Europe, it was in his 
thoughts, after wandering in Valdarno, and by the leafy 
brooks of Vallombrosa, and amid the ruins of Rome, to 
cross from Italy over into Greece. But this cherished pur- 
pose was thwarted by tidings that came from his own 
afflicted country ; and, deeming it the duty of England's 
sons to stand upon England's soil in her season of adversity, 
he speeded homeward. Greece was never seen by Milton ; 
but the spiritual power of his imagination, enriched as it 
was with classic lore, had borne him to the glorious pro- 
montory of Attica. He had seen the olive groves of Aca- 
deme ; he had heard the whispers of the waters of Hissus — 
the industrious murmur of the bees ; he had felt the pure 
air that was wafted from the waves of the bright ^Egean 
Sea to mingle with the breath of the flowery Hymettus; 
and so true was this vision, that a learned traveller, gazing 
over the country around Athens, exclaimed : — "I cannot 
leave this spot without repeating the description given by 
one who was no eye-witness of it. To omit it would be 
injustice to Athens as well as to Milton." Reed. 
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AMALGAMATION OF THE DANISH AND ANGLO-SAXON 
BACES. (859.) 

If the middle of the ninth century most be termed the 
darkest period of the human mind, it is the most unsettled 
period of human society. Outside of the narrowing limits 
of peopled Christendom, enemies are pressing on every side. 
Saxons, in the east, are laying their hands in reverence on 
the manes of horses, and swearing in the name of Odin; 
Saracens, in the south and west ; and suddenly France, Grer- 
many, Italy, and England, are awakened to the presence 
and possible supremacy of a more dreaded invader than 
either, for the Yikinger, or Norsemen, were abroad upon 
the sea, and all Christendom was exposed to their ravages. 
Wherever a river poured its waters into the ocean, on the 
coast of Narbonne, or Yorkshire, or Calabria, or Friesland, 
boats, small in size, but countless in number, penetrated 
into the inland towns, and disembarked wild and fearless 
warriors, who seemed inspired by the mad fanaticism of 
some inhuman faith, which made charity and mercy a sin. 
Starting from the islands and rugged mainland of the pre* 
sent Denmark and Norway, they swept across the stormy 
North Sea, shouting their hideous song of glory and de- 
fiance, and springing to land when they reached their des- 
tination with the agility and bloodthirstinesa of famished 
wolves. Their business was to carry slaughter and destruc- 
tion wherever they went. They looked with contempt on 
the lazy occupations of the inhabitants of town or farm, 
and, above all, were filled with hatred and disdain of the 
monks and priests. Their leaders were warriors and poets. 
Gliding up noiseless streams, they intoned their battle-cry 
and shouted the great deeds of their ancestors when they 
reached the walls of some secluded monastery, and rejoiced 
in wrapping all its terrified inmates in flames. Bards, sol* 
diers, pirates, buccaneers, and heathens, destitute <& fesut x 
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or pity, or remorse, amorous of danger, and skilful in 
nagement of ship and weapon, these were the most feroc 
visitants which Southern Europe had ever seen. No st 
was sufficient to be a protection against their appro* 
On the crest of the highest waves, their frail harks w 
seen by the affrighted dwellers on the shore, careering w 
all sail set, and steering into their port. They sailed up t 
Thames and pillaged London. Winchester was given 
the flames. The whole Isle of Thanet was seized and pe: 
manently occupied. The magic standard, a raven, em 
broidered by the daughters of the famous Regner Lodbroj 
(who had been stung to death by serpents in a dungeon ink 
which he was thrown by Ella, king of Northumberland), 
was carried from point to point, and was thought to be the 
symbol of victory and revenge. The offending Northum- 
brian now felt the wrath of the sons of Lodbrog. They 
landed with a great army, and after a battle, in which the 
chiefs of tho English were slain, took the Northumbrian 
kingdom. Nottingham was soon after captured and de- 
stroyed. It was no longer a mere incursion. The noble 
and great families of Denmark came over to their new con- 
quest, and stationed themselves in strong fortresses, com- 
manding large circles of country, and lived under their 
Danish regulations. The land, to be sure, was not populous 
at that time, and probably the Danish settlements were ac- 
complished without the removal of any original occupiers. 
But the castles they built, and the towns which rapidly 
grew round them, acted as outposts against the remaining 
British possessions ; and at last, fleet after fleet disembarked 
their thousands of warlike colonists — when Leicester, Lin-* 
coin, Stamford, York, and Chester, were all in Danish hands, 
and stretched a line of entrenchments round the lands they 
considered their own—- the divided Anglo-Saxons were 
glad to purchase a cessation of hostilities by guaranteeing 
to them for ever the places and territories they had secured. 
£nd there was now a Danish kingdom enclosed by the frag- 
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ments of the English empire ; there were Danish laws and 
customs, a Danish mode of pronunciation, and for a good 
while a still broader golf of demarcation established between 
the peoples by their diversify in religious faith. But when 
Alfred attained the supreme power, and although respecting 
the treaties between the Danes and "En gliah, yet evidently 
able to defend his countrymen from the aggressions of their 
foreign neighbour, the pacified pirate, tired of the sea and 
softened by the richer soil and milder climate of his new 
home, began to perceive the very unsatisfactory nature of 
his ancient belief, and rapidly gave his adhesion to the 
lessons of the Gospel. White. 



NOEMAN OPPRESSION. (1066—1076.) 

The whole country is again wrested from the Anglo-Saxons 
by new invaders. From the Tweed to the Land's End, 
and from the sea of Gaul to the Severn, the . English 
population was subdued, and overawed by the presence 
of the army of their conquerors. There were no longer 
any free provinces, any masses of Englishmen united in 
arms, or under military organisation. A few separate 
bands, the remnant of the Saxon armies or garrisons, were . 
to be met with here and there ; soldiers who were without 
leaders, or chiefs without followers. The war was continued 
only by the successive pursuit after these partisans : the 
most considerable among them were solemnly judged and 
condemned, the rest were placed at the discretion of the 
foreign soldiers, who made them serfs on their acquired 
estates, or frequently subjected them to massacre under 
such circumstances of barbarity that an ancient historian, 
alluding to the same, refused to enter on the details, as 
being either inconceivable or hazardous to relate. Such of 
the vanquished as had any means left of ej^tna^^^ssss^ 
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selves, repaired -westward to the ports of Wales, or to those 
of Scotland, where they embarked, and went, as the old 
annals express it, to range through foreign kingdoms, ex- 
hibiting their sorrows and miseries in a state of exile. 
Denmark, Norway, and the countries where the Teutonic 
dialects were spoken, were in general the destination of the 
emigrants : some of the English fugitives, however, were 
seen to direct their course to the south of Europe, and crave 
an asylum among nations of entirely different origin and 
speaking a different language. 

As to those Anglo-Saxons who would not or could not 
emigrate, many of them sought refuge in the forests with 
their families, and, if they were rich and powerful, with 
their servants and their vassals. 

The great roads along which the Norman convoys passed 
were infested by their armed bands, and they took back 
from the conquerors what they had taken by force ; thus re- 
covering a ransom for their inheritances, or avenging' by as- 
sassination the massacre of their fellow-countrymen. These 
refugees are called brigands by the historians friendly to the 
Conquest, who speak of them in their accounts as of men wil- 
fully and wickedly armed against a lawful order of society. 
" Each day," say they, " was committed a number of thefts 
and murders caused by the natural villany of the people 
and the immense riches of this kingdom." But the native 
population considered they had a right to make the recap- 
ture of riches which had been taken from themselves; and, 
if they became robbers, it was for no other purpose than to 
recover their own property. The social order which they 
rose against, and the law which they violated, had no sanctity 
in their estimation ; and thus the English word " outlaw," 
synonymous with banished man, robber, bandit, or bri- 
gand, thenceforward lost its disgraceful signification, and 
was employed by the conquered people in a more favor- 
able light. Old narratives and legends, and the popular 
romances of the English, have shed a kind of poetic tint on 
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the character of the bold outlaw, and over the wandering 
and unrestrained life he led in the green woods and glades. 
In those romances the outlawed individual is always por- 
trayed as the gayest and bravest of men ; he is the king of 
the forest, and fears not the king of the country. 

The north country especially, which had most obstinately 
resisted the invaders, became the land of the wanderers in 
arms, the last mode of protest, against power, by the van* 
quished. The vast forests in the province of York were 
the haunt of a numerous band who had for their chief a 
man named Sweyn, son of Sigg. In the midland counties, 
and near London, even under the walls of the Norman 
castles, various bands were also formed of these men, who, 
say the chroniclers of that age, rejecting slavery to the last, 
made the woods their abiding-place. The encounters with 
the conquerors were always sanguinary, and when they 
appeared in any inhabited place it was a pretext for the 
foreigner to redouble his oppressions therein ; he punished 
the unarmed men for the mischief done to him by those in 
arms ; and these again, in their turn, sometimes made ter- 
rible visits to those whom the vulgar opinion marked out 
as friends of the Normans. 

Thus perpetual terror reigned throughout the country ; 
for to the danger of falling by the sword of the foreigner,' 
who considered himself as a demigod among brutes, and 
understood neither the prayers, nor the arguments, nor the 
excuses preferred in the language of the conquered people^ . 
was also added that of being regarded as traitors to their 
native land, or of being suspected of being such by the in- 
dependent Saxons, who were as much maddened by their 
despair as the Normans were by their pride. Thus, no 
Englishman would venture even out of the neighbourhood 
of his own dwelling ; but every Englishman who had taken 
the oath of peace and delivered hostages to the conqueror 
kept his house barred and fortified like a town in a state of 
siege. It was filled with arms of every Irix^ V^\*s*% 
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and arrows, axes, maces, heavy iron forks, and daggers ; 
and the doors were bolted and barricaded. When the hour 
of rest arrived, at the time of making all fast, the head of 
the family repeated aloud the prayers in that age used at 
sea on the approach of a storm, and said, " The Lord bless 
and help ns," to which all present answered, "Amen." 
This custom existed in England for more .than two centu- 
ries after the Conquest. ' Thierry. 



THE FEUDAL SYSTEM, (1066 — 1485.) 

" Evert throne which standeth aright, standeth upon three 
pillars — the Priest — the Warrior — and the Laborer. 
The Priest prayeth day and night for the welfare of the 
people ; the Warrior defendeth the people with his sword ; 
the Laborer tilleth the earth, and worketh for the liveli- 
hood of all. And if any one of these three pillars be bro- 
ken, the throne will be overturned." From the nature of 
the materials of history, the palace, the cathedral, and the 
castle, will always be the most prominent features in the 
picture; and we are therefore apt to forget that the in- 
dwellers of these proud and towering structures ultimately 
depend upon the cottage and the barn. All worldly 
wealth is derived from the fulness of the earth ; and it is 
by the weal or woe of the peasant, that the prosperity of 
nations is principally to be denned. The importance of 
appreciating the real situation of the cultivator may be 
best illustrated by very homely imagery. Supposing that 
to-morrow each and every man in England, from the king 
downwards, were to be deprived by the wand of a magician 
of breakfast, dinner, and supper, without a coat to his back, 
or a bed to lie on ; in this case it is very' certain that all 
affairs would come to a stand. Of course such a state of 
things, as to the whole nation, is impossible ; but it always 
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must exist with respect to a part of the community. So 
long as the hungry bellies are in the minority, there will 
be general peace and tranquillity, whatever the individual 
privations may be ; but if, unluckily, the hungry happen 
to be in the majority, the country will always be disturbed 
and unhappy, notwithstanding the goodness of its consti- 
tution, or the excellence of its laws. 

The homage, or ' becoming your Man,' was an obligation 
which the Germans brought with them from their forests. 
It was a fruit of the old oak, though somewhat matured, if 
I may use the expression, by cultivation. The lord was 
the protector of the ' man,' who, on his part, was bound to 
attend the superior to whom he had * commended ' himself, 
both in peace and in war. The price of this engagement 
might be a horse or a helmet, a shield of silver, or a purse 
of gold ; and its duration was originally limited to the joint 
lives of the contracting parties. If the lord died, his son 
could not claim the submission of the vassal. On the other 
hand, if the vassal died, his child might choose any other 
lord. But he was bound, whilst the compact subsisted, to 
take his place in the hall of his superior, and to fight beneath 
his banner when it was unfurled ; and so imperative was this 
obligation, that the vassal who abandoned his sovereign in 
the conflict rendered himself liable to capital punishment. 

The subject of land tenure will be easily understood by 
the following comparison. A gentleman now lets a farm 
to his tenant, upon condition that the latter shall pay him 
so much money every year. If the rent be not paid the 
landlord seizes his tenant's stock, or ejects or drives him 
away from his fann. The 'squire reserves to himself the 
right of sporting over the fields, and there is an under- 
standing that the tenant will do Ins best to preserve the 
game. The landlord also expects that the tenant should 
vote in his interest at the county election : if a body of 
yeomanry be raised, he considers that the tenant is bound 
to join the troop under his command. And, lastly, sup- 

F 
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posing that the tenant should not only pay his rent punc- 
tually, but duly perform his honorary engagements, and 
then die, leaving a son old enough to carry on the business 
of the farm, the landlord will probably renew his lease 
upon nearly the same terms. 

In a similar transaction during the early ages of the 
feudal system, the landlord would have allowed the tenant 
to hold the farm, not upon condition of paying a money- 
rent, but of following him to the wars, at his (the tenant's) 
expense, for a certain number of days in the year. Instead 
of trusting to the honor or feeling of the tenant to obey 
his wishes, he would have secured the fidelity of the vassal 
by a solemn oath. Still the essence of the arrangement is 
not dissimilar : the landlord has parted with the possession 
of the land upon conditions ; but the farm itself continues to 
be his property, and the tenant has only the right of enjoy - 
ing that property. Palgrave. 



FEUDALISM. 

Let us examine this society in itself, and see what part 
it has played in the history of civilisation. Let us first 
take feudalism in its most simple, its primitive, fundamental 
element ; let us consider the case of a single possessor of a 
fief* in his domain; let us see what will be the position and 
the duties of all those who compose the little society by 
which he is surrounded. 

He establishes himself in an isolated, elevated situation, 
which his first care is to render safe and strong ; he there 
constructs what he will call his castle. With whom does 
he establish himself? With his wife and children; perhaps 
some free men, who have not become proprietors, have at- 
tached themselves to his person, and continue to live with 
him at his table. These are the inhabitants of the interior 

* Fief, land held on condition of military service. 
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of the castle. All around, at the foot, are grouped a little 
population of colonists and serfs, who cultivate the land be- 
longing to the holder of the fie£ In the midst, of this in- 
ferior population religion plants a church, and establishes a 
priest. This was the elementary feudal society, the feudal 
molecule, so to speak. It is this element which we have 
now to examine; we must do so in the two points of view 
from which it is necessary to regard all facts. What have 
been its results towards the development, first, of man, 
secondly, of society. 

We are quite right in examining this little society which 
I have just described, on these two points, and in placing 
faith in the results, for it is the type, the faithful image, 
of the whole feudal society. The lord, the people on his 
domains, and the priest, are the features of feudalism, on a 
great as well as a small scale, separating from it royalty 
and the towns, which are distinct and foreign elements. 

The first fact which strikes me in considering this little so- 
ciety, is the prodigious importance which the possessor of the 
fief must have had, in his own eyes and in the eyes of those 
who surrounded him. The sentiment of personality, of in- 
dividual liberty, was supreme in the barbaric life. Here it 
was entirely different : it was no longer only the liberty of 
the man, of the warrior ; it was the importance of the pro- 
prietor, the chief of the family, the master. This position 
necessarily gave rise to an impression of immense supe- 
riority, a superiority entirely personal, and very different 
from any we meet with in the course of other civilisations. 
What an influence such a situation must have exercised 
upon him who occupied it 1 What personal haughtiness, 
what prodigious pride, what insolence must have arisen in 
his soul ! Above him, no superior of whom he was the re- 
presentative and interpreter; beside him no equal; no 
powerful general law oppressed him; there was no external 
power which could control his will; he felt no curb but 
the limits of his strength and the presence of danger. 
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Such was the moral influence of this situation on the cha- 
racter of him who held it. 

I proceed now to a second consequence, also more im- 
portant, and too little considered, — the particular turn of 
the feudal family spirit. 

Let us glance over the various family systems ; we will first 
take the patriarchal family, of which the Bible and the 
oriental monuments give the type. This family was very 
numerous ; it was a tribe. The chief, the patriarch, lived 
with his children, his near relatives, the various generations 
which were gathered around him, all his kindred and his 
servants, and he not only lived with them, but he had the 
same interests, the same occupations, he led the same life. 
Was not this the position of Abraham, of the patriarchs? 
Is it not that of the chiefs of the Arab tribes, who still keep 
up the form of the patriarchal life ? 

Another family system presents itself, — the clan, a small 
society, the type of which we must seek for in Scotland and 
Ireland, and through which a great portion of the European 
world has probably passed. This is no longer the patri- 
archal family. There is a great difference here between 
the situation of the chief and that of the rest of the popula- 
tion; he did not even lead the same life; the greater part 
tilled and served ; he was idle, and a warrior. But their 
origin was the same ; they all bore the same name ; the 
ties of kindred, ancient traditions, mutual reminiscences, 
similar affections established between all the members of a 
clan a moral bond, a kind of equality. 

These are the two principal types of the family life with 
which history furnishes us. Is this, then, the feudal family? 
Evidently not. It seems, at first, to have some affinity 
with the clan, but the difference is greater than the resem- 
blance. The population which surrounded the holder of a 
fief was entirely unconnected with him; they did not bear 
his name ; between them and him there was no affinity, no 
bond, either historical or moraL Neither was it the same 
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as the patriarchal family. The possessor of a fief did not 
lead the same life, did not engage in the same occupations 
as those who surrounded him ; he was idle and a warrior, 
whilst the others were laborers. The feudal family was 
not numerous, it was not a tribe ; it confined itself to the 
family ; they lived apart from the rest of the population, in 
the interior of the castle. 

The colonists and serfs had no part with them; their 
origin was different, the inequality in their position was 
prodigious. 

Five or six individuals, in a situation at once superior 
and estranged from the rest, composed the feudal family. 
It must obviously have been invested with a peculiar cha- 
racter. It was narrow, concentrated, constantly on the de- 
fensive, constantly forced to distrust, or at least to avoid, 
even its retainers. 

Domestic life would, of course, become of great impor- 
tance. I am aware that its brutality of the passions, and 
the custom of the chief to spend his time in war or 
the chase, were great obstacles to the development of do- 
mestic life. But this obstacle would be overcome; the 
chief necessarily returned habitually to his home; he always 
found there his wife and children, and few besides them ; 
they would remain his only permanent society ; with them 
alone he would share his interests, his fate. It was impos- 
sible that domestic existence should not acquire great in- 
fluence. Proofs of this abound. Was it not in the heart of 
the feudal family that the importance of women was deve- 
loped 1 In all ancient societies, — I do not speak of those in 
which the family spirit did not exist, but of those where it 
was powerful, in the patriarchal life, for instance, — women 
did not hold nearly so high a place as they acquired in 
Europe under the feudal system. It was to the develop- 
ment, the preponderance of domestic manners, inevitable in 
feudalism, that they chiefly owed this change, this advance 
in their position. 
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A second fact, a fresh proof of the empire of the domestic 
life, equally characterises the feudal family; this is the 
spirit of inheritance, of perpetuation, which was evidently 
all-powerful. The spirit of hereditary right is inherent in 
the family spirit, but it has nowhere been so fully developed 
as in feudalism. This proceeded from the nature of the 
property with which the family was incorporated. The 
fief was not like any other property ; it constantly needed a 
possessor who could defend it, work for it, acquit himself of 
the obligations inherited with the domain, and thus main- 
tain it in its rank in the general association of the masters 
of the country. From this sprang a kind of identity between 
the actual possessor of the fief and the fief itself, and all the 
generations of its future possessors. 

This circumstance contributed greatly to strengthen and 
draw closer the family ties already rendered so powerful by 
the nature of the feudal family. 



I now leave the seignorial dwelling, and descend to the 
population that surrounds it. Here everything has a different 
aspect. The nature of man is so good, so fertilising, that 
when a social position has lasted for some time, it establishes 
between those who are connected by it, whatever may be the 
conditions of the connection, a kind of moral bond, — senti- 
ments of protection, benevolence, and affection. Thus it 
was in feudalism. No doubt in. the course of time there 
may have sprung up some moral relations, some habits of 
affection, between the colonists and the possessor of the fief. 
But this must have happened in spite of their relative posi- 
tion, which was radically bad. There was nothing morally 
common between the possessor of the fief and the colonists; 
they were put on his domain, they were his property ; and 
under this word property are comprised all the rights which 
we now call rights of public sovereignty, as well as the 
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rights of private property, the rights of imposing laws, 
taxes, and punishments, as well as that of disposing of, and 
selling. As far as this can be* said of the relative position 
of man to man in any case, there were between the lord 
and the cultivators of his domains, no rights, no guarantees, 
no society. 

This was, I fancy, the cause of that truly intense and in- 
vincible hatred with which the people have at all times re- 
garded the feudal system, the remembrance of its very 
name. It was not an unexampled case for men to submit 
to oppressive despotisms and become accustomed to them, 
even so far as almost to prefer them. Theocratic and mo- 
narchical despotism have more than once obtained the ap- 
probation, almost the affection, of the population submitted 
to them. Feudal despotism has always been repulsive, 
odious ; it has oppressed the destinies, but never reigned 
over the souls of men. The reason is, that in the Theo- 
cracy and the monarchy, the power is exercised in virtue of 
certain persuasions common to the master and to his sub- 
jects; it is the representative, the minister of another 
power, superior to all human powers ; it speaks and acts in 
the name of Divinity, or of a general idea, not in the name 
of man itself, of man alone. Feudal despotism is quite 
another thing ; it is the power of an individual over an 
individual, the dominion of the personal and capricious will 
of man. It is, perhaps, the only tyranny which, to his 
eternal honor, man will never consent to accept. When* 
ever he sees in his ruler a mere man, when the will which 
oppresses him is only a human will, individual as his own, 
he is offended, and endures the yoke with indignation. 
Such was the true distinctive character of the feudal power, 
and such is the origin of the antipathy which it never 
ceased to inspire. 

The religious element which was associated with it was 
little calculated to lighten the burden. I do not fancy that 
the influence of the priest was much in the ltaXs. wsvsfc^ 
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which I have described, nor that he was very successful in 
legitimating the connection between the inferior population 
and its lord. The Church had exercised a very great in- 
fluence oyer European civilisation, but this it has done by 
proceeding in a general manner, by changing the general 
disposition of mankind. When we examine closely into 
the little feudal society, properly so called, we find the 
influence of the priest between the lord and the colonists to 
be hardly anything. Most frequently he was himself as 
rough and inferior as a serf, and very little able, either by 
situation or disposition, to oppose the arrogance of the lord. 
No doubt he was only called upon to sustain and develope 
some moral life in the inferior population : he was dear and 
useful to them on this account, and he probably diffused 
something of consolation and life ; but he could do, and did, 
I conceive, very little for their fortune. 

I have examined the elementary feudal society ; I have 
placed before you the principal consequences which might 
accrue from it, either to the possessor of the fief himself, to his 
family, or to the population congregated around him. Let 
us now leave these narrow bounds. The population of the 
fief was not confined to the territory, there were other 
societies analogous or different to which it bore relation. 
What influence did this general society to which it belonged 
exercise over civilisation ? 

I will make a short observation before replying; it is 
true that both the possessor of the fief and the priest be- 
longed to a general society, they had, at a distance, nume- 
rous relations. It was not the same with colonists and 
serfs ; every time that, to designate the rural population, at 
this period, we employ a general word, which seems to im- 
ply one and the same society — the word people, for ex- 
ample — we speak untruly. There was for this population no 
general society ; its existence was entirely local. Beyond 
the territory which they inhabited the colonists had no con- 
nection with any one, were neither bound to any one, noi 
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to any thing. There was for them no common destiny, no 
common country ; they did not form a people. When we 
speak of the feudal association as a whole, it is the posses* 
sors of fiefs only that are concerned. Let us see what were 
the relations of the petty feudal society with the general 
society with which it was connected, and what conse- 
quences these relations would probably have on the de- 
velopment of civilisation. 

You know what ties bound the possessors of fiefs among 
themselves, what relations were attached to their property, 
what were the obligations of service on the one part, and 
protection on the other. I shall not enter into the details 
of these obligations, it is enough that you have a general 
idea of them. From them there were necessarily implanted 
in the minds of each possessor of a fief a certain number of 
moral ideas and sentiments — ideas of duty, sentiments of 
affection. It is obvious that the principle of fidelity, of de- 
votion, of loyalty to engagements, and all the sentiments 
connected with these, must have been developed and main- 
tained by the relations of the possessors of fiefs among 
themselves. 

These obligations, duties, and sentiments endeavoured 
to convert themselves into rights and institutions. Every 
one knows that feudalism desired to regulate by law the 
extent of the services due from the possessor of the fief to 
his suzerain ; what were the services he might expect in 
return ; in what cases the vassal owed military or pecuniary 
aid to his suzerain ; in what form the suzerain ought to ob- 
tain the consent of his vassals for services to which they 
were not bound by the simple possession of their fief, 
Attempts were made to place all these rights under the 
guarantee of institutions the object of which was to insure 
respect towards them. Thus the seignorial jurisdictions 
were to dispense justice between the possessors of fiefs, 
upon claims carried before their common suzerain. Thus, 
every lord of any importance assembled his ^asaa^'m^t- 
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liament to treat with them on matters which required their 
consent or concurrence. There were, in short, a collection 
of political, judicial, and military powers, by which they 
attempted to organise the feudal system, to convert the 
relations of the possessors of fiefs into rights and institu- 
tions. 

But these rights and institutions had no reality, no gua- 
rantee. 

If we inquire what is the nature of a guarantee, we ar- 
rive at the perception that its fundamental character is the 
constant presence, in the midst of the society, of a will, a 
power, with the inclination and the ability to impose a law 
upon individual wills and powers, to make them observe 
the common rule, and respect the general right. 

Well, this could not exist under the feudal system. 

Doubtless the possessors of fiefs were not all equal among 
themselves ; there were many more powerfid than the rest ; 
and many powerful enough to oppress the weaker. But 
there was not one, to begin with the highest suzerain, the 
king, who was in a condition to impose law on all the 
others, in a condition to compel obedience. Observe that 
all permanent means of power and action were wanting : 
there were no permanent troops, no permanent taxes, no 
permanent tribunals. The social powers and institutions 
were, in some sort, obliged to recommence, to be recreated 
each time they were needed. It was necessary to organise 
a tribunal for every process, an army for every war, a 
revenue whenever there was need of money, everything 
was occasional, accidental, special ; there were no means of 
central, permanent, independent government. It is clear 
that, in such a system, no individual was capable of im- 
posing his will on others, or of causing the general right to 
be respected by all. 

The other system, that of free government, of a public 
power, was equally impracticable; it could never have 
arisen in the midst of feudalism. The reason is simple'. 
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When we speak in the present day of a public power, of 
what we call the rights of sovereignty, the right of imposing 
laws, taxes, and punishments, we all know, and think, that 
these rights belong to no individual ; that no one has, on his 
own account, the right to punish others, to impose on thei* 
a burden or a law. These are rights that pertain only to 
society in general, which are exercised in its name, which 
it holds not of itself but of the Most High. Thus, when an 
individual comes before the power which is invested with 
these rights, the sentiment which moves him, perhaps un- 
consciously, is, that he is in the presence of a public, legiti- 
mate authority, which has a mission to command him, and 
he is in a manner submissive, naturally, and involuntarily. 
It was quite otherwise in feudalism. The possessor of the 
fief was invested with all the rights of sovereignty in his 
domain, and over the men that occupied it ; they were inhe- 
rent to the domain, and formed part of his private property. 
What we now call public rights were then private rights ; 
what are now public powers were then private powers. 
When a holder of a fief, after having exercised sovereignty 
in his own name, as proprietor, over all the population 
among whom he lived, went to an assembly, to a parlia- 
ment held in the presence of his suzerain, a parliament not 
at all numerous, generally composed of his equals, or nearly 
so, he neither carried there, nor brought away with him, an 
idea of public power. Such an idea was a contradiction to 
his whole existence, to all his acts in his domains. He 
only saw there men invested with the same rights and in 
the same situation as himself, acting as he did, in virtue of 
their personal will. Nothing led or obliged him to recog- 
nise, in the highest department of the government, in the 
institutions which we call public, that character of supe- 
riority and generosity inherent to the idea which we form 
of political powers. And if he was discontented with the 
decision made there, he refused to concur in it, or appealed 
to force to resist it. Force was, under the feudal system, 
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the true and habitual guarantee of right, if we may call a 
force a guarantee. 

All rights appealed unceasingly to force to insure their 
being recognised and respected. No institution succeeded 
in doing this. This was so much felt that institutions were 
never applied to. If the seignorial courts and parliaments 
of vassals had been in a condition to act, we should meet 
with them in history more frequently than we do ; their 
rarity proves their uselessness. Guizot. 



CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE IN THE THIRTEENTH 
AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES. (1272— 1381.) 

Notwithstanding the affection and good will which, during 
his life, Simon de Montfort had testified for all those of 
Saxon origin, there still existed an immense distance be- 
tween the people and the sons of the Normans. Robert 
Grosse TSte, bishop of Lincoln, principal chaplain to the 
army of the barons, who was one of the most ardent pro- 
moters of the war against the king, reckoned only two 
languages in England, — Latin for men of letters, and French 
for the uneducated, in which language he himself, in his 
old age, wrote pious books for the use of the laity, making 
no account of the English language, or of those who spoke 
it. The poets of the same period, even those of English 
birth, composed all their verses in French, whenever they 
wished to derive from them either profit or honor. There 
was then only the class of ballad-singers and writers of 
romances for the artisan and peasantry to admire, that 
employed either pure English, or that language, mixed up 
of French and English, which served for the habitual 
communication between the higher and lower classes. This 
intermediate idiom, the gradual formation of which was a 
necessary result of the Conquest, first became current in 
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the cities where the population of the two races had become 
more intermingled, and where the inequality of conditions 
was less marked than in the rural districts. There it 
insensibly took the place of the Saxon tongue, which, 
being no longer spoken by any but the rudest and poorest 
part of the nation, fell as much below the new Anglo- 
Norman idiom as the latter was below the French, which 
was the language of the court, the aristocracy, and of all 
who had any pretences to refinement. 

Notwithstanding the indignation of the descendants of 
the conquerors at the irresistible movement which tended 
to approximate to themselves the wealthier part of the con- 
quered population, that movement sensibly manifested itself 
through the whole of the fourteenth century in those towns 
to which the royal charters had granted the right of electing 
their own magistrates in place of the Norman viscounts 
and seignorial bailiffs or seneschals. In these towns, which 
received the name of corporations, or bodies corporate, the 
members of the burgh, rendered powerful by their municipal 
organisation, now succeeded in obtaining for themselves 
much more respect than was hitherto shown towards the in- 
habitants of small towns and hamlets that remained under 
the immediate control of the royal authority ; but a long 
time yet elapsed before that authority had for the citizens 
taken individually the same consideration, or evinced towards 
them those outward tokens of respect which it was willing 
to testify for the collective bodies of which they were mem- 
bers. The magistrates of London in the reign of Edward 
III. being admitted to take their places at the royal feasts, 
already were treated with that proper respect for consti- 
tuted authorities which was a characteristic feature of the 
Anglo-Norman race. But the same king, who had allowed 
the mayor and aldermen to sit at the third table from his 
own, treated merely as Saxon serfs every individual of 
London who, being neither a knight nor an esquire, prac- 
tised any trade or art, If, for instance, that king had a 
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mind to embellish his palace, or to signalise himself by 
decorating a church, instead of engaging the best painters 
in the city to come and work at a stipulated salary, he 
addressed to his first architect a royal commission in the 
following terms : " Be it known to you that we have com- 
missioned our well-beloved William de Walsingham to take 
in our city of London as many painters as shall be neces- 
sary, to set them to work at our wages, and make them 
stay as long as needful. If he find any one of them rebel- 
lious, he shall arrest him and confine him in our prisons, 
there to remain until further orders." 

Such, at the close of the fourteenth century, was the 
condition of those whom the French writers of the time 
call the villains of London ; and as for the villains of the 
country, whom the Normans, gallicising old Saxon words, 
called bonds, cottiers, or cottagers, their individual op- 
pressions were much greater than those of townspeople, and 
without any compensation, for they had no magistrates of 
their own choice, nor was there among them any one 
bearing the title of sir or lord. They differed from the 
inhabitants of the towns in this, that their servitude had 
rather become aggravated by the settlement and conformity 
of their relations with the lords of the manors to which 
they were attached, for the ancient right of conquest had 
subdivided itself into a multitude of rights less violent in 
appearance, but, as it were, surrounding the man who was 
subject to them with innumerable shackles. Foreign tra- 
vellers visiting England about the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury were astonished at the great number of serfs they 
beheld, and the excessive harshness of the servitude, when 
compared with what it was on the continent, and even with 
what it was in France. The word bondage in the Norman 
tongue expressed at that time all that was most wretched 
in the condition of humanity. Yet this word, to which 
the Conquest had given an unfavorable signification, was 
nothing more than a derivative from the Anglo-Danish 
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word bond, which, before the invasion by the Normans, 
meant a free cultivator, and the father of a family living in 
the country ; and in this sense, joined to the Saxon word 
hus, it denoted the master of a house, the husbond, or, 
according to modern English orthography, husband. 

About the year 1381, all those who were called bonds in 
England, that is, all the cultivators, were serfs in body and 
goods, obliged to pay heavy aids for the small portion of 
land which served them to feed their families, and were not 
at liberty to give up that portion of land without the consent 
of the lords, for whom they were obliged to do gratuitously 
their tillage, the gardening, and the carriage of all commodi- 
ties ; the lord could sell them, together with their houses, 
their oxen, and implements of husbandry, their children, 
and their posterity, which, in the English deeds, was ex- 
pressed in the following manner : — " Know that I have sold 

, my knave, and all his offspring, born or to be born." 

Proud resentment for the evils caused by the oppressions 
they suffered at the hands of the barons, joined with a total 
oblivion of the events which occasioned the elevation of 
those lordly families, the members of which no longer called 
themselves Normans, but gentlemen, or gentilshommes, 
had led the serfs of England to reflect on the injustice 
of this personal servitude, independently of its historical 
origin. In the southern provinces, where the population 
were more numerous (and especially in the county of 
Kent, the inhabitants of which had preserved the vague 
tradition of a treaty formerly concluded between them and 
William the Conqueror, for the maintenance of their an- 
cient franchises), there appeared at the beginning of the 
reign of Richard II. great symptoms of popular agitation. 
It was a time of excessive expense for the court, and for all 
gentlemen, on account of wars in France, whither each 
baron repaired at his own proper cost, and strove to distin- 
guish himself by the magnificence of his retinue and of 
his armor. The proprietors of lordships and manora 
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loaded their formers and serfs with capitations and exac- 
tions, setting forth as their pretext for every new demand 
the necessity they were under of going to fight the French 
in their own country, in order to prevent them from land- 
ing in England. But the peasantry exclaimed, " We are 
taxed to aid the knights and esquires of the country to 
* defend their inheritances; we are their valets, and the 
beasts from which they shear the wool ; at all events, if 
England were ruined, we should lose much less than they 
would." Hereafter followed the Wat Tyler insurrection. 
[See Book the Third.'] Thierry. 



AMALGAMATION OF THE NORMAN AND SAXON RACES. 
(1381 — 1485.) 

Notwithstanding the failure of the great effort which the 
serfs made to escape all at once from servitude, and to destroy 
the distinction of conditions which had succeeded the dis- 
tinction of races, the natural movement which tended gra- 
dually to render such a distinction less visible or obnoxious 
went on without interruption ; and individual enfranchise- 
ment, which had begun to be granted long before that 
period, thenceforward became more frequent. The idea of 
the specific injustice of serfdom and agrestic slavery (what- 
ever its origin, whether it had been an ancient or a recent 
institution), this great idea, which had been the uniting 
bond of the conspiracy of 1381, and which the instinct of 
liberty had implanted in the minds of the peasantry, before 
it was entertained by men of high and gentle station, was at 
length acknowledged as a principle of truth by the gentle- 
men themselves. In those moments of human life when 
reflection becomes calmer and more profound, when reason 
speaks more powerfully than interest and avarice, in the 
hour of domestic grief, of sickness, and of the danger of 
death, the then existing nobles, in like moments of doubt, 
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repented of their possession of serfs as a thing that was dis- 
pleasing to God, who had created all men according to His 
own image. Many deeds of personal enfranchisement, drawn 
up and granted in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, bear 
the following preamble : — " Seeing that in the beginning God 
made all men by nature free, and that afterwards the law 
of nations placed certain of them under the yoke of servi- 
tude, we think it would be pious and meritorious in' sight 
of God to liberate such persons to us subject in villanage, 
and to free them entirely from such services. Know, there- 
fore, that we have freed and liberated from all yoke of ser- 
vitude, , our knaves, of the manor of , them and 

all their children born or to be born." 

This species of deed, which, during the fifteenth century, 
was very frequent, and of which we find no instance in 
anterior times, indicates the birth of a sort of public spirit 
contrary to the violent results of conquest, and which seems 
to have developed itself at one and the same time in the 
descendants of the Normans and in those of the English at 
the period when, in the minds of both, all clear tradition of 
the historical origin of their respective situations had been 
obliterated. About the same period, and swayed by the 
same circumstances, the Parliament of England took the 
form under which it has become celebrated in modern 
times, and separated permanently into two assemblies : one 
composed of the superior clergy, the earls, and the barons, 
convoked by special letters from the king ; the other of 
small feudatories, or the knights elected by the counties, 
united with the burgesses of the towns: these. latter were 
elected by their peers, or those possessed of equal franchise 
with themselves, and sometimes were convoked arbitrarily by 
the sheriffs. This new political combination, by uniting the 
merchants, who were mostly of English race, in one house 
of assembly with the feudal tenants of Norman birth (or 
those who were presumed to be such by their being the 
actual possessors of manors and of knights* fees, or of that 
G 
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military title) was a great step towards the destruction of 
the former distinction of races, and the establishment of a 
new order of things, under which all families were in future 
to take rank or to be classed solely according to their station 
and personal influence, or the value of their landed posses- 
sions. However, notwithstanding the sort of equality which 
the union of the burgesses and knights of the shires in a 
separate assembly seemed at the outset to establish between 
these two classes of men, that portion of the nation which was 
formerly held to be inferior, retained for some time longer 
the mark of its inferiority. It attended at the deliberations 
on war and peace, and political matters, without any part in 
the debate, or withdrew during the discussion of such state 
affairs ; and its aid was called for only in voting the taillages 
and subsidies, required by the king to be levied upon goods 
and chattels. 

The reign of Henry VII. may be considered as the period 
when the distinction of ranks ceased to correspond in a 
general manner with that of races, and as the commence- 
ment of the state of society at present existing in England. 

Thierry. 



CHIVALBT. 

The best school of moral discipline which the Middle Ages 
afforded was the institution of chivalry. There is something 
perhaps to allow for the partiality of modern writers upon 
this interesting subject; yet our most sceptical criticism 
must assign a decisive influence to this great source of 
human improvement- The more deeply it is considered, 
the more we shall become sensible of its importance. There 
are, if I may so say, three powerful spirits which have from 
time to time moved over the face of the waters, and given 
a predominant impulse to the moral sentiments and energies 
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of mankind. These are the spirits of liberty, of religion, 
and of honor. It was the principal business of chivalry to 
animate and cherish the last of these three. And whatever 
high magnanimous energy the love of liberty or religious 
zeal has ever imparted, was equalled by the exquisite sense 
of honor which this institution preserved. 

It appears probable that the custom of receiving arms at 
the age of manhood with some solemnity was of immemorial 
antiquity among the nations that overthrew the Roman 
Empire. For it is mentioned by Tacitus to have prevailed 
among their German ancestors ; and his expressions might 
have been used with no great variation to describe the 
actual ceremonies of knighthood. There was even in that 
remote age a sort of public trial as to the fitness of the 
candidate, which, though perhaps confined to his bodily 
strength and activity, might be the germ of that refined in- 
vestigation which was thought necessary in the perfect stage 
of chivalry. Proofs, though rare and incidental, might be 
adduced to show, that in the time of Charlemagne, and 
even earlier, the sons of monarchs at least did not assume 
manly arms without a regular investiture. And in the 
eleventh century, it is certain this was a general practice. 

This ceremony, however, would perhaps of itself have 
done little towards forming that intrinsic principle which 
characterised the genuine chivalry. But in the reign of 
Charlemagne we find a military distinction that appears in 
fact as well as in name, to have given birth to that institu- 
tion. Certain feudal tenants, and I suppose also allodial * 
proprietors, were bound to serve on horseback equipped 
with the coat of mail. These were called Caballarii, from 
which the word chevaliers is an obvious corruption. But 
he who fought on horseback, and had been invested with 
peculiar arms in a solemn manner, wanted nothing more to 
render him a knight. Chivalry therefore may, in a general 
sense, be referred to the age of Charlemagne. We may, 
* Allodial, freehold — opposed to feudal* 
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however, go farther, and observe that these distinctive ad* 
vantages above ordinary combatants were probably the 
sources of that remarkable valor and that keen thirst for 
glory which became the essential attributes of a knightly 
character. For confidence in our skill and strength is the 
usual foundation of courage ; it is by feeling ourselves able 
to surmount common dangers that we become adventurous 
enough to encounter those of a more extraordinary nature, 
and to which more glory is attached. The reputation of 
superior personal prowess,- so difficult to be attained in the 
course of modern warfare, and so liable to erroneous repre- 
sentations, was always within the reach of the stoutest 
knight, and was founded on claims which could be mea- 
sured with much accuracy. Such is the subordination and 
mutual dependence in a modern army, that every man 
must be content to divide his glory with his comrades, his 
general or his soldiers. But the soul of chivalry was indi- 
vidual honor, coveted in so entire and absolute a perfection, 
that it must not be shared with an army or a nation. Most 
of the virtues it inspired were what we may call indepen- 
dent, as opposed to those which are founded upon social 
relations. The knights-errant of romance perform their 
best exploits from the love of renown, or from a sort of 
abstract sense of justice, rather than from any solicitude 
to promote the happiness of mankind. If these springs of 
action are less generally beneficial, they are, however, more 
connected with elevation of character than the systematic 
prudence of men accustomed to social life. This solitary 
and independent spirit of chivalry dwelt as it were upon a 
rock, disdaining injustice or falsehood from a consciousness 
of internal dignity. 

In the first state of chivalry it was closely connected with 
the military service of fiefs. The Caballarii in the Capi- 
tularies*, the Milites of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 

* Capitularies, acts or body of laws passed in a chapter (of knights 
or canons) ; but also acts made by Charlemagne, &c, in assemblies of 
the people. 
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were land-holders who followed their lord or sovereign into 
the field. A certain value of land was termed in England a 
knight's fee, or, in Normandy, feudum loricae, fief de hau- 
bert, from the coat of mail which it entitled and required 
the tenant to wear ; a military tenure was said to be by 
service in chivalry. To serve as knights, mounted and 
equipped, was the common duty of vassals ; it implied no 
personal merit, it gave of itself a claim to no civil privileges. 
But this knight-service founded upon a feudal obligation is 
to be carefully distinguished from that superior chivalry in 
which all was independent and voluntary, The latter, in 
fact, could hardly flourish in its full perfection till the mili- 
tary service of feudal tenure began to decline, namely, in 
the thirteenth century. The origin of this personal chivalry 
I should incline to refer to the ancient usage of voluntary 
commendation. 

Men commended themselves, that is, did homage and 
professed attachment to a prince or lord; generally indeed 
for protection or the hope of reward, but sometimes proba- 
bly for the sake of distinguishing themselves in his quarrels. 
When they received pay, which must have heen the usual 
case, they were literally his soldiers, or stipendiary troops. 
Those who could afford to exert their valor without recom- 
pense were like the knights of whom we read in romance, 
who served a foreign master through love, or thirst of glory, 
or gratitude. The extreme poverty of the lower nobility, 
arising from the subdivision of fiefs, and the politic gene- 
rosity of rich lords, made this connection as strong as that 
of territorial dependence. A younger brother, leaving the 
paternal estate in which he took a slender share, might look 
to wealth and dignity in the service of a powerful count. 
Knighthood, which he could not claim as his legal right, be- 
came the object of his chief ambition. It raised him in the 
scale of society^ equalling him in dress, in arms, and in title, 
to the rich landholders. As it was due to his merit, it did 
much more than equal him to those who had no pretensions 
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but from wealth ; and the territorial knights became by 
degrees ashamed of assuming the title till they could chal- 
lenge it by real desert. 

This class of noble and gallant cavaliers, serving com- 
monly for pay, but on the most honorable footing, became 
far more numerous through the Crusades, a great epoch in 
•the history of European society. In these wars, as all 
feudal service was out of the question, it was necessary for 
the richer barons to take into their pay as many knights as 
they could afford to maintain, speculating, so far as such 
motives operated, on an influence with the leaders of the 
expedition, and on a share of plunder proportioned to the 
number of their followers. During the period of the Cru- 
sades, we find the institution of chivalry acquire its full 
vigor as an order of personal nobility ; and its original con- 
nection with feudal tenure, if not altogether effaced, became 
in a great measure forgotten in the splendor and dignity 
of the new form which it wore. 

The Crusades, however, changed in more than one respect 
.the character of chivalry. Before that epoch it appears to 
have had no particular reference to religion. Ingulfus, 
indeed, tells us that the Anglo-Saxons preceded the cere- 
mony of investiture by a confession of their sins and other 
pious rites, and they received the order at the hands of a 
priest instead of a knight. But this was derided by the 
Normans as effeminacy, and seems to have proceeded from 
the extreme devotion of the English before the Conquest. 
We can hardly perceive, indeed, why the assumption of 
arms to be used in butchering mankind should be treated 
as a religious ceremony. The clergy, to do them justice, 
constantly Apposed the private wars in which the courage 
of those ages wasted itself. But the purposes for which 
men bore arms in a crusade so sanctified their use, that 
chivalry acquired the character as much of a religious 
as a military institution. For many centuries, the recovery 
of the Holy Land was constantly at the heart of a brave and 
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superstitious nobility, and every knight wu snpposed at his 
creation to pledge himself, as occasion should arise, to that 
cause. Meanwhile, the defence of God's law against infi- 
dels was his primary and standing duty. A knight, when- 
ever present at mass, held the point of his sword before him 
while the Gospel Was read, to signify his readiness to sup- 
port it. Writers of the Middle Ages compare the knightly 
to the priestly character in an elaborate parallel, and the 
investiture of the one was supposed analogous to the ordina- 
tion of the other. The ceremonies upon this occasion were 
almost wholly religious. The candidate passed nights in 
prayer, among priests in a church ; he received the sacra- 
ments ; he entered into a bath, and was clad with a white 
robe, in allusion to the presumed purification of his life ; 
his sword was solemnly blessed; everything, in short, was 
contrived to identify his new condition with the defence of 
religion, or at least of the Church. 

To this strong tincture of religion which entered into the 
composition of chivalry from the twelfth century, was added 
another ingredient equally distinguishing. A great respect 
for the female sex had always been a remarkable character- 
istic of the Northern nations. The German women were* 
1 high-spirited and virtuous; qualities which might be causes 
or consequences of the veneration with which they were 
regarded. I am not sure that we could trace very minutely 
the condition of women lor the period between the subver- 
sion of the Roman Empire and the first Crusade ; but ap- 
parently, man did not grossly abuse his superiority; and in 
point of civil rights, and even as to the inheritance of pro- 
perty, the two sexes were placed perhaps as nearly on a 
level as the nature of such warlike societies would admit. 
There seems, however, to have been more roughness in the 
social intercourse between the sexes than we find in later 
periods. The spirit of gallantry, which became so animating 
a principle of chivalry, must be ascribed to the progressive, 
refinement of society during the twelfth and two succeeding 
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centuries. In a rude state of manners, as among the lower 
people in all ages, woman has not full scope to display those 
fascinating graces by which nature has designed to counter- 
balance the strength and energy of mankind. Even where 
those jealous customs that degrade alike the two sexes have 
not prevailed, her lot is domestic seclusion ; nor is she fit 
to share in the boisterous pastimes of drunken merriment, 
to which the intercourse of an unpolished people is confined. 
But as a taste for the more elegant enjoyments of wealth 
arises, a taste which it is always her policy and her delight 
to nourish, she obtains an ascendancy at first in the lighter 
hour, and from thence in the serious occupations of life. 
She chases, or brings into subjection the god of wine, a vic- 
tory which might seem more ignoble, were it less difficult, 
and calls in the aid of divinities more propitious to her am- 
bition. The love of becoming ornament is not perhaps to 
be regarded in the light of vanity ; it is rather an instinct 
which woman has received from nature to give effect to 
those charms that are her defence; and when commerce 
began to minister more effectually to the wants of luxury, 
the rich furs of the North, the gay silks of Asia, the wrought 
gold of domestic manufacture illumined the halls of chivalry, 
and cast, as if by the spell of enchantment, that ineffable 
grace over beauty, which the choice and arrangement of 
dress is calculated to bestow. Courtesy had always been 
ihe proper attribute of knighthood; protection of the weak 
its legitimate duty ; but these were heightened to a pitch 
of enthusiasm when woman became their object. There 
was little jealousy shown in the treatment of that sex, at 
least in France, the fountain of Chivalry ; they were pre- 
sent at festivals, at tournaments, and sat promiscuously in 
the halls of their castles. The romance of Perceforest tells 
of a feast where eight hundred knights had each of them a 
lady eating off his plate. For to eat off the same plate was 
an usual mark of gallantry or fnendship. Hallam. 
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EFFECTS OF THE CRUSADES (1096 — 1270). 

If we compare, at the era of the Crusades, the Latins of 
Europe with the Greeks and Arabians, their respective 
degrees of knowledge, industry, and art, our rude ancestors 
must be content with the third rank in the scale of nations. 
Their successive improvement and present superiority may 
be ascribed to a peculiar energy of character, to an active 
and imitative spirit, unknown to their more polished rivals, 
who at that time were in a stationary or retrograde state. 
With such a disposition, the Latins should have derived the 
most early and essential benefits from a series of events 
which opened to their eyes the prospect of the world, and 
introduced them to a long and frequent intercourse with 
the more cultivated regions of the East. 

The first and most obvious progress was in trade and 
manufactures, in the arts which are strongly prompted by 
the thirst of wealth, the calls of necessity, and the gratifica- 
tion of the sense of vanity. Among the crowd of unthinking 
fanatics, a captive or a pilgrim might sometimes observe the 
superior refinements of Cairo and Constantinople ; the first 
importer of windmills was the benefactor of nations ; and if 
such blessings are enjoyed without any grateful remem- 
brance, history has condescended to notice the more ap- 
parent luxuries of silk and sugar, which were transported 
into Italy from Greece and Egypt. 

But the intellectual wants of the Athenians were more 
slowly felt and supplied; the ardor of studious curiosity 
was awakened in Europe by different causes and more re- 
cent events ; and, in the age of the Crusades, they viewed 
with careless indifference the literature of the Greeks and 
Arabians ; some rudiments of mathematical and medicinal 
knowledge might be imparted in practice and in figures ; 
necessity might produce some interpreters for the grosser 
business of merchants and soldiers, but the commerce of the 
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Orientals had not diffused the study and knowledge of their 
languages in the schools of Europe. 



The principle of the Crusades was, to speak the truth, a 
savage fanaticism; and the most important effects were 
analogous to the cause. Each pilgrim was ambitious to re- 
turn with his sacred spoils, the relics of Greece and Pales- 
tine ; and each relic was preceded and followed by a train 
of miracles and visions. The belief of the Catholics was 
corrupted by new legends, their practice by new supersti- 
tions ; and the establishment of the Inquisition, the mendi- 
cant orders of monks and friars, the last abuse of indul- 
gences, and the final progress of idolatry flowed from the 
baneful fountain of the holy war. The active spirit of the 
Latins preyed on the vitals of their reason and religion; and 
if the ninth and tenth centuries were the times of darkness, 
the thirteenth and fourteenth were the age of absurdity and 
fable. 

In the profession of Christianity, in the cultivation of a 
fertile land, the northern conquerors of the Roman Empire 
insensibly mingled with the provincials, and rekindled the 
embers of the arts of antiquity. Their settlements, about 
the age of Charlemagne, had acquired some degree of order 
and stability, when they were overwhelmed by new swarms 
of invaders, the Normans, Saracens, and Hungarians, who 
replunged the western countries of Europe into their former 
state of anarchy and barbarism. About the eleventh cen- 
tury, the second tempest had subsided by the expulsion or 
conversion of the enemies of Christendom ; the tide of civi- 
lisation, which had so long ebbed, began to flow with a 
steady and accelerated course, and a fairer prospect was 
opened to the hopes and efforts of the rising generation. 
Great was the increase and rapid the progress during the 
two hundred years of the Crusades ; and some philosophers 
have applauded the propitious influence of these holy wars, 
which appear to me to have checked rather than forwarded 
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the maturity of Europe. The lives and labors of millions 
which were buried in the East would have been more pro- 
fitably employed in the improvement of their native coun- 
try : the accumulated stock of industry and wealth would 
have overflowed in navigation and trade, and the Latins 
would have become enriched and enlightened by a pure and 
friendly correspondence with the climates of the East. 

In one respect, I can indeed perceive the accidental ope- 
ration of the Crusades, not so much in producing a benefit 
as in removing an evil The larger portion of the in- 
habitants of Europe were chained to the soil without free- 
dom, or property, or knowledge ; and the two orders of 
ecclesiastics and nobles, whose numbers were comparatively 
small, alone deserved the name of citizens and men. This 
oppressive system was supported by the arts of the clergy 
and the swords of the barons. The authority of the priests 
operated in the darker ages as a salutary antidote ; they 
prevented the total extinction of letters, mitigated the fierce- 
ness of the times, sheltered the poor and defenceless, and 
preserved or revived the peace and order of civil society. 
But the independence, rapine, and discord, of the feudal 
lords were unmixed with any semblance of good ; and every 
hope of industry and improvement was crushed by the iron 
weight of the martial aristocracy. 

Among the causes that undermined that Gothic edifice, 
a conspicuous place must be allowed to the Crusades. The 
estates of the barons were dissipated, and their race was 
often extinguished in these costly and perilous expeditions. 
Their poverty extorted from their pride those charters of 
freedom which unlocked the fetters of the slave, secured the 
farm of the peasant and the shop of the artificer, and gra- 
dually restored a substance and a soul to the most numerous 
and useful part of the community. The conflagration which 
destroyed the tall and barren trees of the forest gave air 
and scope to the vegetation of the smaller and nutritive 
plants of the soil. Gibbon 
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EXPULSION OF THE ENGLISH FROM FRANCE (1451). 

Charles (VII.) had hitherto made no demonstrations against 
Aquitaine. The English appeared now to limit their hopes 
in the north to Normandy and Calais. The Duke of York, 
the son of the beheaded Richard, Earl of Cambridge, united 
in his person, after the extinction of the Mortimers, the 
hereditary pretensions of the house of Clarence. On the 
death of the Duke of Bedford, the king appointed his for- 
midable kinsman, York, to the regency of France, perhaps 
for the purpose of giving the appearance of a unanimous 
contest of all English parties for national honor to the 
struggle still vainly maintained in France. The French 
offered to cede Normandy and Guienne as fiefs of the crown 
of France ; but the arrogance of the victors was not yet 
tamed. Thirteen years, however, after the evacuation of 
Paris, Normandy, which the Plantagenets had never ceased 
to look on as their patrimony, was wrested from them ; and, 
two years later, even the Gascon and Pyrenean provinces, 
alien from Paris by language, and united to it by no habits 
of common obedience, were reduced under the sway of the 
house of Valois. The people of Guienne showed a desire of 
obtaining English succour. Talbot, the most renowned of 
Henry's captains, and perhaps the only laurelled head re- 
maining of those from whom the glory of Agincourt had 
been derived, was sent to Bordeaux to their assistance in the 
eightieth year of his age. A gleam of fame seemed to light 
up the brow of the aged hero ; but though deserted by his 
ancient fortune as a commander, he died at the battle of 
Chatillon like a brave soldier. 

Thus closed the last efforts of the Plantagenets to re- 
establish themselves in France, a contest which had lasted 
for a century ; and with it happily ended all English pro- 
jects of territorial aggrandisement on the continent of 
Europe, the success of which must have thrown a power 
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into the hands of English monarchs altogether irreconcilable 
with that liberty which is the peculiar and characteristic 
glory of England, the source of her greatness, the school of 
her virtues, and the nursery of her genius. 

A historian who rests for a short space between the con- 
clusion of the Plantagenet wars in France, and the com- 
mencement of the wars between the two branches of that 
family in England, may naturally look around him, review- 
ing some of the more important events which had passed, 
and casting his eye onward to the then unmarked prepara- 
tions for the mighty changes which were to affect the 
mutual relations of states, modify their internal rule and 
condition, and produce an influence on the character and lot 
of the European and even of the human race. A very few 
particulars only can be selected as specimens from so vast a 
mass. 

The foundations of the political system of the European 
commonwealth were now laid. A glance over the map of 
Europe as it existed in 1453 will satisfy an observer that 
the territories of the different nations were then fast ap- 
proaching the shape and extent which they retain at this 
day. The English islanders had only one town on the con* 
tinent remaining in their hands. The Moors of Spain were 
on the eve of being reduced under Christian authority. 
Italy had, indeed, lost her liberty, but had as yet escaped 
the ignominy of a foreign yoke. Muscovy was emerging 
from the long domination of the Tatars. Venice, Hungary, 
and Poland, three states now placed under foreign masters, 
then guarded the eastern frontier of Christendom against 
the Ottoman barbarians, whom the absence of foresight, and 
mutual confidence, and a disregard for the general safety and 
honor which disgraced western governments, had just suf- 
fered to master Constantinople and to subjugate the Eastern 
Christians. France had consolidated the greater part of her 
central and commanding territories. In the transfer of the 
Netherlands to the house of Austria originated tha Ex^asSa. 
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jealousy of that power, then rising into importance in south- 
eastern Germany. The empire was daily becoming a looser 
confederacy under a nominal ruler whose small remains of 
authority every day contributed to lessen. 

The internal, or constitutional, history of the European 
nations threatened in almost every continental country the 
establishment of absolute monarchy, from which the free and 
generous spirit of the northern barbarians did not protect 
their degenerate posterity. In the Netherlands, an ancient 
gentry, and burghers enriched by traffic, held their still 
limited princes in check. In Switzerland, the patricians of 
a few towns, together with the gallant peasantry of the 
Alpine valleys, escaped a master. But parliaments and 
diets, states-general and cortes, were gradually disappearing 
from view, or reduced from august assemblies to insig- 
nificant formalities ; and Europe seemed on the eve of 
exhibiting nothing to the disgusted eye but the dead uni- 
formity of imbecile despotism, dissolute courts, and cruelly 
oppressed nations. 

In the mean time the almost unobserved advancement 
and diffusion of knowledge were preparing the way for dis- 
coveries, of which the full results will be contemplated only 
by unborn ages. The mariner's compass had conducted the 
Portuguese to distant points on the coast of Africa, and was 
about to lead them through the unploughed ocean to the 
famous regions of the East. Civilised men, hitherto cooped 
up on the shores of the Mediterranean -and the Atlantic, 
now visited the whole of their subject planet, and became 
its more undisputed sovereigns. The man was then born, 
who, with two undecked boats and one frail sloop, contain- 
ing with difficulty a hundred and twenty persons, dared to 
stretch across an untraversed ocean, which had hitherto 
bounded the imaginations as well as the enterprises of men ; 
and who, .instead of that India renowned in legend of which 
he was in quest, laid open a new world, in the hands of the 
European race, one day to produce governments, laws, 
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manners, modes of civilisation, and states of society, almost 
as different from those of ancient Europe as its native plants 
and animals. Who could then, who can even now, foresee 
all the prodigious effects of these discoveries on the fortunes 
of mankind ? Mackintosh. 



THE WAES OF THE BOSES (1455 — 1485). 

The subject which I have now to treat of is the civil wars 
between the two branches of the Plantagenet family, from 
the origin of their contention down to the defeat and death 
of Richard the Third at the battle of Bosworth Field, when 
the body of that last of the Yorkists was stripped and 
thrown across a horse's back like a slaughtered wild beast, 
besmeared with blood and dirt, and thus carried to an un- 
honored burial at Leicester. So it was, that after more 
than three centuries of majestic rule, and after fourteen 
reigns, the dominion of the Plantagenet dynasty in Eng- 
land, the Saxon and the Norman race combined, passed 
away for ever. 

Taken in its fullest extent, down to the battle of Bos- 
worth Field, this civil war occupied a period of thirty 
years, embracing what one of the old English chroniclers 
has entitled, "the troublous season of King Henry the 
Sixth, the prosperous reign of King Edward the Fourth, the 
pitiful life of King Edward the Fifth, and the tragical 
doings of King Ridhard the Third." A struggle so pro- 
tracted and so sanguinary as it was, has not been without 
permanent, political consequences, which I will endeavour 
to indicate in the course of my remarks. But> however 
important were these remote results in the national pro- 
gress, they do not give any interest to the story of the 
struggle itself. If the War of the Roses be considered 
by itself — separated on the one hand from the earlier 
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events with whioh it is morally connected by retribution 
for ancestral guilt, and, on the other hand, from the later 
times in which unlooked-for consequences are seen— there 
cannot) I think, be found an era of history more unsatisfac- 
tory. It is scarcely possible, it seems to me, to awaken in 
our minds any strong feeling on either side of this domestic 
war by the statement of the respective claims of the two 
parties. The particulars of the genealogical question are 
no sooner received into the mind than they are very apt to 
escape out of the memory. It is enough, however, to re- 
member, for the purpose of understanding the issue, that 
both parties trace their claims back to a common ancestor, 
Edward the Third. There being no descendants from 
either the first or second son of that sovereign the contro- 
versy lay between the posterity of the third and fourth 
sons. The three Lancastrian kings, being descended from 
the fourth son, had occupied the throne for more than half 
a century, to the exclusion of the lineage of the third, to 
whom the rights of the Duke of Clarence had descended in 
due course of inheritance. Now a judgment on the respec- 
tive merits of the Yorkist and Lancastrian claims can only 
be formed after determining whether the law of the English 
monarchy is an indefeasible, unalterable, hereditary right, 
or whether the rule of succession may undergo a change by 
the action of Parliament as the great national council. His- 
torians, accordingly, are found with York or Lancaster pre- 
dilections and prejudices as they respectively incline to the 
theory of the absolute, hereditary right of the monarch, or 
to that of the supremacy of the Parliament. . 

Besides the absence of intrinsic interest in the subject, a 
most vexatious obscurity envelopes the whole period of this 
civil war. It is very true, as has been said, that " the 
peculiar hardship in explaining the transactions' of those 
days is, that we do not know what we have to explain, or 
whether we have anything to explain at all. We have to 
solve a theorem without a proposition." We have, indeed, 
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a considerable number of facts distinctly ascertained, but 
often utterly inexplicable ; we know their dates, too, so that 
we can follow them in order of time ; but, as to the 
sequence, the connection of one with the other, it is utter 
darkness. One can make his way through this region of 
history only as a man travels along in an unknown road in a 
dark and stormy night. There comes a flash of light, giv- 
ing a lurid and momentary conception of what is near ; and, 
confiding to the knowledge thus gained, you venture onward 
in the dark, till you are startled by another flash that shows 
how, in a little distance, all your expectations of what lay 
before you are illusive, and that everything around you is 
totally different from what it was just before. Reed. 



VIEW OF THE WAES OF THE KOSES. 

In the reign of Henry the Fifth that sovereign enjoyed 
in a high degree the unanimous and affectionate allegiance 
of his people ; and let us, in the first place, consider whether 
there was anything in the character of his son, Henry the 
Sixth, that was calculated to alienate from him the duty 
and the love of his subjects. It may be truly said of this 
king that, having begun his reign in the months of infancy, 
he carried forward into the years of manhood a most child- 
like spirit ; the very innocence and simplicity of childhood 
seem never to have deserted him. £ 

While the character of the king was negative upon the 
nation, there were several causes which, in the course of 
events, proved positive agencies of disaffection to the Lan- 
castrian dynasty. During the minority, while Bedford was 
regent in France, the administration at home was perplexed 
and discordant, and the protector, Gloucester, had to efcv^^a. 
against the factious ambition of bia mtX, QfKsSas^^aK&s*^ 

H 
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The mysterious iniquity of the times begins to show itself 
when the Duke of Gloucester is found dead in his bed, mur- 
dered, it was believed, but how, why, or by whom, no one 
to this day has discovered ; so that the fact of murder has 
become a question. In a short space of time the aged rich 
cardinal expires ; and Bedford is dead too ; so that the 
great Lancastrian chiefs have passed away before the worst 
troubles of the reign begin. Whether or no Cade's rebellion 
was fomented by the Duke of York for the purpose of pro- 
moting his own aggrandisement out of the increased confu- 
sion is one of the multitude of uncertainties of the history. 
York's claim to the crown is not yet made ; but the troubles 
of the reign next take -the form of the feud between York 
and the Lancastrian chief, the Duke of Somerset. It is a 
dispute between them, that Shakspeare has made the sub- 
ject of the scene in the Temple garden, in which the origin 
of the adoption of the respective badges of the two great 
parties is accounted for. The scene, however, is a purely 
dramatic creation, without historic authority, as far as is 
known ; and I am not aware that history gives any expla- 
nation of the adoption of the white and red roses as the 
emblems of the Yorkists and Lancastrians respectively ; in 
that scene York, being unable to obtain an oral expression 
of opinion respecting his hereditary rights, is represented 
saying : — 

" Let him that is a true-born gentleman, 
And stands upon the honors of his birth, 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 
From off this brier pluck a white rose with me." 

And Somerset adds: — 

" Let him that is- no coward, nor no flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me *' 

The angry scene closes with Warwick's prediction : — 
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. "Thia brawl to-day ' 
Grown to this faction, in the Temple garden, 
Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night." 

Before the claim of the Duke of York to the throne was 
openly asserted, the thoughts of the nation were, during 
some years, habituated to look to him as the future sovereign 
in due course of inheritance, he being the heir presumptive, 
and Henry the Sixth being then childless. The Duke of 
York became still more prominent in connection with royalty, 
by being made protector during the disability of the king. 
To the eyes of the nation, and to his own, the crown was 
visible as his future possession, until the birth of the Prince 
of Wales, the son of Henry the Sixth, changed the prospect, 
and the throne could be reached by the family of York only 
by a revolutionary change. 

The battle of St. Albans, which is regarded as the be- 
ginning of the civil war, appears to have been an unpreme- 
ditated conflict The Yorkists gained the battle, and the 
king fell into their power. The fact of the battle is quite 
intelligible ; but immediately after it, all that the triumphant 
Yorkists ask is pardon; they renew their oaths of fealty to 
King Henry, and appear perfectly satisfied, simply because 
Somerset was killed in the battle. Soon afterwards the 
gentle king reconciled the contending parties, and a solemn 
procession to St. Paul's Cathedral took place, in which the 
leaders of the two parties made a beautiful show of concord 
by walking hand in hand with each other. It was a very fine 
spectacle, but it was nothing more than a spectacle. The 
regal ambition in the soul of York was never quenched ; 
and besides that, it was never forgotten that in the conflict 
at St. Albans, Somerset, and Clifford, and Northumberland, 
had fallen by the sword of their Yorkist foes; and now 
there was burning in the bosoms of their sons and retainers 
a lust for vengeance which years did not extinguish. More- 
over, there was the queen, the in&om\\sta\a ^fcax^s**^ ^ 
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Anjou, of whose character I shall speak presently. She was 
naturally suspicious of the adverse influences which she 
saw gathering round her husband's throne ; and the Yorkists 
strongly reciprocated the feeling of jealousy as they came to 
know the might of that strong- witted woman. 

The reconciliation endured but a little while, and then 
came another battle, the Yorkists again victorious ; but to 
the great perplexity of the historical student, the victory is 
scarcely completed before the fortunes of the conquerors are 
suddenly depressed, one can hardly tell how or why : the 
Yorkist army disbands itself, and the leaders flee away to 
their strongholds. 

It was then that the fortunes of the faction were relieved 
by perhaps the most remarkable personage in this war, 
Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick, "the king-maker," as his 
successful prowess well entitled him to be styled. Warwick 
returned, rallied the disbanded army of the Yorkists, gained 
the battle of Northampton, drove the queen into exile, and 
brought his sovereign, helpless King Henry, captive to 
London, — the victorious noblemen all the while paying the 
show of respectable homage to the prisoner-king. Profes- 
sions of allegiance were still studiously continued. It was 
civil war, and not yet a war of succession. But now an- 
other change comes over the character of the contest ; for 
while the parliament was in session for the purpose of har- 
monising the dissensions, the Duke of York walked into 
Westminster Hall, and mounting on the throne, he placed his 
hands upon it and stood silent in that attitude. Every voice 
was hushed. The Primate of England, after a short pause, 
inquired whether he would visit the king, and the answer 
ivas, " I know of no one in this realm who ought not rather 
to visit me." These words, and the significant gesture, 
proclaimed for the first time, and in the presence of the 
assembled parliament, that Richard Plantagenet laid claim 
to the throne of England. The claim was soon formally 
submitted to parliament, and there was presented, for the 
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first and last time in English history, the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of a king reigning and a king claiming confronted, 
as it were, and maintaining their rights in the presence of the 
great council of the realm. When the subject was first 
stated to King Henry, he said, with a simplicity and ear- 
nestness that were impressive : " My father was king ; his 
father was also king ; I have worn the crown forty years 
from my cradle ; you have all sworn fealty to me as your 
sovereign, and your fathers have done the like to my fathers. 
How, then, can my right be disputed ? " The decision of 
the lords in parliament was the timid and unsatisfactory re- 
sult of compromise — that process by which men, in their 
dread of encountering either one of two dangers, bring both 
upon themselves. Henry's possession of the crown was con- 
firmed ; but on his death, to the exclusion of his son, the 
Duke of York and his heirs were to succeed. This wretched 
bargain was the occasion of another solemn procession of 
amity to St Paul's. 



It is at this crisis of the war that we may best turn to the 
character of Queen Margaret ; for upon her was the cause 
of Lancastrian succession now dependent. From Shakspeare 
and the chroniclers we receive a very harsh impression of 
the character of Margaret of Anjou, for they present her 
in repulsive if not hideous colors. She is portrayed unfe- 
minine, arbitrary, revengeful, licentious; and even her 
energy and fortitude are distorted into unnatural ferocity 
and obduracy. I greatly distrust this representation — not 
because I am able to find historical authority for a different 
and better character, but because there was so much that 
would almost irresistibly render the English judgment on 
her memory prejudiced and unjust. The marriage contract 
between her and Henry the Sixth stipulated for the cee&vsa. 
of territory to her father, Re>e\ of Axiynx, \k\aX toos&^O^qx 
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perhaps somewhat fantastic person, who was happy in the 
pompous possession of three regal titles, without a rood of 
land in either of his kingdoms, Naples, Sicily, and Jerusa- 
lem ; and who spent his days in a sort of pleasant dream of 
the innocent play of chivalry and the songs of troubadours. 

Margaret came to England a Frenchwoman, to be the 
Queen of England just at the time when English pride was 
exasperated by French victories ; and moreover, she was 
soon placed in the unnatural attitude of supplying by her 
character the feebleness of her husband's rule. 

I dare say that, in her way of life, there may have been 
much that is revolting to our sense of female character ; in- 
deed it could not be otherwise, for a woman can hardly play a 
man's part in the work of the world without grievous detri- 
ment to her own nature. But one is still entitled to contem- 
plate Queen Margaret, not as a vulgar and hideous Amazon, 
but as a woman under the dire necessity of mingling in scenes 
of war. After the parliamentary compromise, in which the 
succession of her son was sacrificed, we can behold her as a 
heroic matron warring for the rights of her child when the 
father's feeble hand could not defend them. She gathers an 
army, which the Duke of York, contemptuously encounter^ 
ing, pays a bloody penalty for the folly of rashly despising 
an enemy. He was slain at the battle of Wakefield ; and, 
in as short a time as two months after he had walked in 
procession to St. Paul's as newly- declared heir apparent, 
his gory head, insulted with a paper crown, was set upon 
the gate of York. 

After such a catastrophe, the reader of history naturally 
looks for the establishment of Lancastrian supremacy. But 
no ; the rights of the Duke of York, and the feudal in- 
heritance of vengeance for his death, pass to his son, the 
Earl of March, a youth of nineteen years of age ; and from 
this time the war becomes more ferocious than ever, and 
with a deeper thirst for revenge. The warlike queen pur- 
sues her success by the rescue of her husband from hi* 
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captivity ; but the young Duke of York enters London, 
and is proclaimed King Edward the Fourth. 

The coronation of the new monarch was postponed until 
further hostilities should give him stronger possession of the 
throne. There were now two kings in the land — Henry 
the Sixth and Edward the Fourth — and the battle that 
soon followed between the two royal armies shows more im- 
pressively, perhaps, than any other in the war, to what fear- 
ful issues of carnage and bloodshed the passions of faction 
and civil war can drive men of the same kindred and the 
same homes. No foreigner shared in the strife ; there were 
none but Englishmen present, and of them more than one 
hundred thousand were drawn up in no very unequal 
division in hostile array on the field of Towton. Both 
sovereigns were present, King Edward and King Henry — *- 
or perhaps we had better say Queen Margaret. Proclama- 
tion had been made that no quarter should be given, and 
faithfully and fiercely was the order obeyed, so that it 
proved probably the bloodiest battle in British history. 
The desperate conflict lasted more than a day ; and some 
idea may be formed of the slaughter when it is said the 
number of the Englishmen slain exceeded the sum of those 
who fell at Vimiera, Talavera, Albuera, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
five great battles of the Peninsular War, and at Waterloo 
combined. The enormoms shedding of English blood was 
by English hands. The battle ended in the total rout of 
the Lancastrians, and the crown was firmly placed on the 
brow of Edward the Fourth. 

So decided a victory, one would imagine, must have 
closed the contest ; but no ; for ten perilous years was the 
struggle continued, chiefly by the indomitable energy of 
Queen Margaret. Poor King Henry was betrayed and 
committed prisoner to the Tower of London, while his 
queen, eluding her enemies, was without difficulty followed in 
her rapid and unwearied movements, at one time rallying 
her English partisans and risking battle, again seeking 
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alliance and help from the King of France. Perils by land 
and perils by sea making up the wild story of her adven- 
tures, we hear of her at one time shipwrecked, and, at 
another, falling into the hands of a band of roving banditti. 
She struggled to the last — so long as she had a husband or 
a child whose rights were to be contended for. 

The later years of the war are no less perplexed than the 
beginning ; and I do not know that, in the events that fol- 
low, there is to be discovered anything specially character- 
istic of the age, or expressive of the spirit of the times, ex- 
cept the conduct of that great feudal lord, the Earl of 
Warwick. It was chiefly by him that Edward IV. had 
been helped to the throne; and when the king-maker found 
cause of quarrel with the monarch he turned his allegiance 
away, and the greatest of the Yorkist chieftains was after- 
wards an adherent of the Lancastrians. King Edward be-' 
came the prisoner of the proud nobleman, and one of the 
extraordinary spectacles which England exhibited in this 
war, was that of two rival kings, each confined in prison 
and at the same time. The king-maker was strong enough 
to lift up the prostrate Lancaster. Edward IV. fled from 
the palace and the kingdom, and his imprisoned rival was 
led forth from the Tower to hear the streets of London re- 
sounding once more with the name of King Henry. This 
surprising restoration gave, however, but a brief respite to 
the Lancastrian family before its final overthrow. The 
fugitive Edward returned to recover the crown, and, as it 
proved, to extinguish the opposing dynasty. He landed at 
Ravenspur — the very place, as has been observed, where 
Bolingbroke, the Lancastrian progenitor, landed when he 
came to deprive Richard II. of the crown, and to usurp it 
for himself; so fetal was that spot to the Plantagenets, first 
of the one and then of the other line. The landing of 
Edward at Ravenspur has been compared to the return of 
Napoleon from Elba, when he came to shake the Bourbons 
again from the throne so lately restored to them. The com- 
parison holds good as to the boldness and the- rapidity of 
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the exploits; for, in about forty days, the counter-revolu- 
tion of Edward was completed. 

In regard to the first reception and the final results, the 
parallel fails. When Edward landed, he found that none 
durst speak in his favor for dread of Warwick ; and he 
could advance into the country only, as Bolingbroke had 
done, under the crafty plea that he came to claim no more 
than his duchy. The disguise was ere long thrown off: ha 
fought and gained a battle in which his chief adversary, the 
king-maker Warwick, was left dead on the field. He en- 
tered London in triumph, was king again, and poor King 
Henry, of whom we never hear anything, except when 
something is done to him, was remanded to the Tower, 
never again to leave it alive. 

The last convulsive effort of Queen Margaret was made 
at Tewkesbury, where the Lancastrian party met with its 
final defeat. The misery of the hapless queen was com- 
pleted by the barbarous murder of her only child, the young 
Prince of Wales, who was stabbed to death, it is supposed 
by the king's brothers Clarence and Glo'ster— the horrid 
deed which SJiakspeare has fitly made one of the phantoms 
that haunted the death-dream of Clarence : — 

" Then came wandering by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair, 
Babbled in blood ; and he shrieked out aloud, 
1 Clarence is come, — false, fleeting, perjured Clarence, 
That stabbed me in the field by Tewkesbury ; . 
Seize on him, furies, — take him into torment.' " 

The murder of the old king, the harmless Henry, soon 
followed, the bloody release to his grieved spirit being given 
by the dagger of the Duke of Glo'ster — if popular belief 
has rightly rested on that one of the dark deeds which be- 
long to the history of the Tower of London. The Lancas- 
trian king and the Lancastrian heir having been destroyed, 
their great champion, the Queen Margaret of Anjou, is left 
alone ; and, so far as the story of her life is connected with 
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the annals of England, the last image which we have of her 
is, as she stands in the tragic sublimity of woe, discrowned, 
widowed) childless, captive, and desolate. 



For sixteen years had the War of the Roses lasted, and 
eleven fierce and bloody battles had been fought by English 
with English alone within the narrow limits of England. 
Children had grown up with no other spectacle of their na- 
tive land than as a battle-ground on which their countrymen 
were shedding one another's blood ; and now that the war 
was at an end, at least so far as the undisturbed occupation 
of the throne of England was affected by it, the question 
naturally presents itself, What meaning had this war ? Can 
it be possible that all this ferocity and havoc was significant 
of nothing more than the contest for the throne ? Can it 
be that the mere question, which of two cousins should fill 
the throne, — whether Henry Plantagenet or Edward Planta- 
genet should wear the crown, — drove the multitudes of men 
to such fierce extremities of civil strife? Was all the misery 
and bloodshed of the war expended for no other consequence 
than a dubious settlement of succession ? We should, in* 
deed, study history very superficially if we thought so. 

In the progress of constitutional freedom there was a 
great and permanent consequence of this civil war, which 
outweighs a thousandfold the importance of any right of 
York or Lancaster. It was a result which the combatants 
on neither side contended for, and, indeed, they could not 
have dreamed of it. It was this : the devastation of the 
war wrought the downfal of English feudalism, and thus 
effected a great revolution in the aristocratic element of the 
Constitution. The war was the unconscious death-struggle 
of the martial power of the nobility. It would seem as if 
feudalism was to display its greatest splendor immediately 
before it was extinguished, as if it were to rise to its highest 
prowess immediately before it fell into irretrievable ex- 
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haustion. As the sun of feudal power in England went 
down, it blazed forth with the light of a larger and redder 
orb through the clouds of war that gathered around its 
setting. 

During the whole extent of England's history, under the 
Saxon, Dane, or Norman, the mightiest of her barons was 
the king-maker Warwick. It was his power that made 
Edward king and his that unmade him. It was his power 
that dethroned King Henry and his that restored him. 
Each monarch in turn became the prisoner and captive of 
this great earl. With princely revenues and estates, War- 
wick's vassals were an army ; and some notion could be 
formed of the force he could, at will, bring armed into the 
field, from the fact that he is said to have daily feasted, at 
his numerous manors and castles, upwards of thirty thousand 
persons. The other nobles possessed, in their degree, the 
power of an armed feudal retinue, ready to follow their lord 
to battle in any cause of his choosing ; and thus there was 
a baronial power of which modern England shows only the 
shadow. As the traveller now beholds the stately walls of 
Warwick Castle, or wanders amid the ruins of Kenilworth, 

"Where battlement and moated gate 
Are objects only for the hand 
Of hoary Time to decorate," 

he can scarce with all the impulse given to his imagination 
call up the vision of the armed hosts which, some three hun- 
dred years ago, could, at a moment's summons, be gathered 
there in battle array. 

The war of York and Lancaster was a self-exhausting 
contest of the nobles. At the battle of Northampton the 
order was given through the field to strike at the lords, 
knights, and esquires, rather than at the common people. In 
the course of the war eighty princes of the blood were killed, 
and the ancient nobility nearly annihilated. Meed. 
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THE FIFTEENTH CENTUBY. 

The fifteenth century belongs to those rare epochs in the 
history of the world, in which all the efforts of the human 
mind are invested with a determinate and common charac- 
ter, and manifest an unswerving direction towards a single 
object. The unity of these endeavours, the success with 
which they were crowned, and the vigor and activity dis- 
played by entire nations, give grandeur and enduring 
splendor to the age of Columbus, of Sebastian Cabot, and 
of Vasco de Gama. Intervening between two different 
stages of cultivation, the fifteenth century forms a transition 
epoch belonging at once to the Middle Ages and to the 
commencement of modern times. It is the epoch of the 
greatest discoveries in geographical space, comprising 
almost all degrees of latitude, and almost every gradation 
of elevation of the earth's surface. To the inhabitants of 
Europe it doubled the works of Creation, while at the same 
time it offered to the intellect new and powerful incitements 
to the improvement of the national science? in their physi- 
cal and mathematical departments. 

The world of objects now, as in Alexander's campaigns, 
but with yet more preponderating power, presented to the 
combining mind the separate forms of sensible objects, and 
the concurrent action of animating powers or forces. The 
scattered images offered to the contemplation of the senses, 
notwithstanding their number and diversity, were gradually 
fused into a concrete whole; terrestrial nature was con- 
ceived in its generality, no longer according to mere pre- 
sentiments or conjectures floating in varying forms before 
the eye of fancy, but as a result of actual observation. The 
Tault of heaven also offered to the yet unassisted eye new 
.regions, adorned with constellations before unseen. As I 
have already remarked, at no perkn} has there been offered 
to mankind a greater abundance of new facts, or fuller ma- 
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terials for the foundation of comparative physical geography. 
I may add, that never were geographical or physical dis- 
coveries more influential on human affairs. A larger field 
of view was opened, commerce was stimulated by a great 
increase in the medium of exchange, as well as by a large 
accession to the number of natural productions valued fox 
use or enjoyment ; above all, there were laid the founda- 
tions of colonies, of a magnitude never before known ; and 
through the agency of all these causes, extraordinary changes 
were wrought in manners and customs, in the condition of 
servitude long experienced by a portion of mankind, and in 
their late awakening to political freedom. 

When a particular epoch thus stands out in the history 
of mankind as marked by important intellectual progress, 
we shall find on examination that preparations for this pro- 
gress had been made during a long series of antecedent 
centuries. It does not appear to belong to the destinies of 
the human race that all portions of it should suffer eclipse 
or obscuration at the same time. A preserving principle 
maintains the ever-living process of the progress of reason. 
The epoch of Columbus attained the fulfilment of its objects 
so rapidly, because their attainment was the development 
of fruitful germs wl^ch had been previously deposited by a 
series of highly gifted men, who formed as it were a long 
beam of light which we may trace throughout the whole of 
what have been called the Dark Ages. In the history of 
the contemplation of the universe the discovery of tropical 
America, by Christopher Columbus, Alonso de Hojeda, and 
Alvarey Cabral, must not be regarded as an isolated event. 
Its influence on the extension of physical knowledge, and 
on the enrichment of the world of ideas, cannot be justly 
apprehended, without casting a brief glance on the preced- 
ing centuries, which separate the age of the great nautical 
enterprises from the period when the scientific cultivation 
of the Arabians flourished. That which gave to the era of 
Columbus its distinctive character, as a series of uninter* 
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rupted and successful exertions for the attainment of new 
geographical discoveries or of an enlarged knowledge of the 
earth's surface, was prepared beforehand, slowly, and in 
various ways. It was so prepared by a small number of 
courageous men, who roused themselves at once to general 
freedom of independent thought, and to the investigation 
of particular natural phenomena; — and by the more ex- 
tensive knowledge of Eastern Asia, which travelling mer- 
chants, and the monks who had been sent as ambassadors 
to the Mogul princes, circulated amongst those nations of 
south-western Europe who were most disposed to distant 
commerce and intercourse, and most eagerly desirous of 
discovering a shorter route to the Spice Islands. The ful- 
filment of the wishes which all these causes contributed to 
excite was in the most important degree facilitated towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, by advances in the art of 
navigation, the gradual improvement of nautical instru- 
ments, magnetical as well as astronomical ; and finally, by the 
introduction of new methods of determining the ship's place. 
Without entering into details in the history of the 
sciences, we must cite among those who had prepared the 
way for the epoch of Columbus and Gama, three great 
names, Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, and Vincent of 

Beauvais. I have given these three in the order of time, 

but the name of most importance, and which belongs to the 
most comprehensive genius, is unquestionably that of Roger 
Bacon, a Franciscan monk of Ilchester, who studied in 
Oxford and in Paris. All three were in advance of their 
age, and acted powerfully upon it. From their greater 
aversion to empty abstractions, they first urged the neces- 
sity of experience and the propriety of augmenting the 
bases of knowledge, and its recognition hrough the medium 
of the senses. Thus, this direction of men's thoughts was at 
least indirectly influential on the cultivation of experimental 
natural knowledge. Humboldt's Cosmo*. 
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THB ENGLISH CRIMINAL LAW IN THE PEBIOD 
PRECEDING THE REFORMATION. 

The English criminal law was in its letter one of the most 
severe in Europe ; in execution it was the most uncertain 
and irregular. There were no colonies to draw off the cri- 
minals ; no galley system, as in France and Spain, to absorb 
them in penal servitude. The courtry would have laughed 
to scorn the proposal that it should tax itself to maintain 
able-bodied men in unemployed imprisonment; and, in 
the absence of graduated punishments, there was but one 
step to the gallows from the lash and the branding iron. 
But, as ever happens, the extreme character of the penal- 
ties for crime prevented the enforcement of them; and 
benefit of clergy on the one hand, and privilege of sanctuary 
on the other, reduced to a fraction the already small number 
of offenders whom juries could be found to convict. In 
earlier ages the terrors of the Church supplied the place of 
secular retribution, and excommunication was scarcely 
looked upon as preferable even to death. But in the cor- 
rupt period which preceded the Reformation, the con- 
sequences were the worst that can be conceived. Spasmodic 
intervals of extraordinary severity, when twenty thieves, as 
Sir Thomas More says, might be seen hanging on a single 
gibbet, were followed by periods when justice was, perhaps, 
scarcely executed at all. 

The State endeavoured to maintain its authority against 
the immunities of the Church by increasing the harshness 
of the code. So long as these immunities subsisted, it had 
no other resource ; but judges and magistrates shrank from 
inflicting penalties so enormously disproportioned to the 
offence. They could not easily send a poacher or a vagrant 
to the gallows while a notorious murderer was lounging in 
comfort in a neighbouring sanctuary, or having ^t^^ 
sentence from a book at the bar in axieaX. oi yo&ga* 5 *^* 
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had been set at liberty for a few shillings. I have 
met with many convictions for deer-stealing in the Corre- 
spondence of the reign of Henry VJLU. ; I have met with 
but one instance where the letter of the law was enforced 
against the offender, unless the minor crime had been 
accompanied with manslaughter and armed resistance. The 
leaders of a gang who had for many years infested Wind- 
sor Forest were at last taken and hanged. The vagrancy 
laws sound terribly severe; but, in the reports of the 
judges on their assizes, of which many remain in the State 
Paper Office, I have not found one single account of an 
execution under them. Felons of the worst kind never 
perhaps had easier opportunities. The parish constables 
were necessarily inefficient as a police ; many of them were 
doubtless shaped after the model of Dogberry ; if they bid a 
man stand and he would not stand, they would let him go, 
and thank God they were rid of a knave. There was a 
sanctuary within reach all over England, even under the 
very walls of Newgate, where escaped prisoners could secure 
themselves. The scarcely tolerable license of ordinary 
times had broken its last bonds during the agitations of 
the Reformation ; and the audacity of the criminal classes 
had become so great, that organised gangs of them assembled 
at the gaol deliveries and quarter-sessions to overawe the 
authorities. Ambitious or violent knights and noblemen 
interfered to rescue or protect their own dependents. They 
alone were the guardians of the law, and they at their 
pleasure could suspend the law ; while the habit of ad- 
mitting plea of clergy, and of respecting precincts of sanc- 
tuary, had sunk so deeply into the practice of the country, 
that, although parliament might declare such privileges 
curtailed, yet in many districts custom long continued 
stronger than law. The English, like the Romans, were a 
people with whom legislation became strong only when it 
had stiffened into habit, and had entered slowly and formally 
into possession of their hearts and understandings. Froude. 
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MABTIN LUTHEB (1517). 

Luther's birthplace was Eisleben in Saxony ; he came 
into the world there on the. 10th of November, 1483. It 
was an accident that gave this honor to Eisleben. His 
parents, poor mine-laborers in a village of that region, 
named Mohra, had gone to the Eisleben winter fair : in the 
tumult of this scene the Frau Luther was taken with travail, 
found refuge in some poor-house there, and the boy she 
bore was named Martin Luther. 

Kichter says of Luther'fr words : " His words are half- 
battles." They may be called so. The essential quality 
of him was, that he could fight and conquer ; that he was 
a right piece of human valor. No more valiant man, no 
mortal heart to be called braver, that one has record of, ever 
lived in that Teutonic kindred, whose character is valor. 
His defiance of the " devils " in Worms was not a mere 
boast, as the like might be if now spoken. It was a faith 
of Luther's, that there were devils, spiritual denizens of the 
pit, continually besetting men. Many times in his writings 
this turns up ; and a most small sneer has been grounded 
on it by some. In the room of the Wartburg, where he 
sat translating one of the Psalms, he was worn down with 
long labor, with sickness, abstinence from food : there 
rose before him Bome hideous indefinable image, which he 
took" for the evil one, to forbid his work. Luther started 
up with fiend-defiance, flung his inkstand at the spectre, 
and it disappeared ! The spot still remains there, a curious 
monument of several things. Any apothecary's apprentice 
can now tell us what we are to think of this apparition in a 
scientific sense : but the man's heart that dare rise defiant, 
face to face, against Hell itself, can give no higher proof of 
fearlessness. The thing he will quail before exists not on 
this earth or under it. 

Fearless enough! "The devil is awsre" :wnte&V^ *»*• 
1 
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one occasion, " that this does not proceed out of fear in i 
I have seen and defied innumerable devils. Duke George/ 9 
of Leipzig, a great enemy of his, " Duke George is not 
equal to one devil, far short of a devil. If I had business 
at Leipzig, I would ride into Leipzig, though it rained 
Duke Georges for nine days running." What a reservoir 
of dukes to ride into ! At the same time they err greatly 
who imagine that this man's courage was ferocity, mere 
coarse, disobedient obstinacy and savagery, as many do. 
Far from that. There may be an absence of fear which 
arises from the absence of thought or affection, from the 
presence of hatred and stupid fury. We do not value the 
courage of the tiger highly ! With Luther it was far 
otherwise ; no accusation could be more unjust than this 
of mere ferocious violence brought against him. A most 
gentle heart withal, full of pity and love, as indeed the 
truly valiant heart ever is. The tiger before a stronger 
foe flies. The tiger is not what we call valiant, only fierce 
and cruel. I know few things more touching than those 
soft breathings of affection, soft as a child's or a mother's, 
in this great wild heart of Luther. So honest, unadulterated 
with any cant ; homely, rude in their utterance, pure as 
water welling from the rock. What, in fact, was all that 
down-pressed mood of despair and reprobation, which he suf- 
fered in his youth, but the outcome of pre-eminent thought- 
ful gentleness, affections so keen and fine ? It is the course 
such men as the poor poet Cowper fall into. Luther, to a 
alight observer, might have seemed a timid, weak man ; 
modesty, affectionate, shrinking tenderness the chief dis- 
tinction of him. It is a noble valor which is roused in a 
heart like this, once stirred up into defiance, all kindled 
into a heavenly blaze. 

Once he looks out from his solitary Patmos, the castle of 
% Coburg, in the middle of the night. The great vault of 
Immensity, long flights of clouds sailing through it, dumb, 
gaunt, huge, — who supports all that? "None ever saw 
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the pillars of it, yet it is supported," God supports it 
We must know that God is great, that God is good, and 
trust where we cannot see. Beturning home from Leipzig 
once, he is struck by the beauty of the harvest fields. How 
it stands, that golden yellow corn, on its fair taper stem, 
its golden head bent, all rich and waring there, — the meek 
earth, at God's kind bidding, has produced it once again, 
the bread of man ! In the garden at Wittenburg one 
evening at sunset, a little bird has perched for the night. 
" That little bird," says fyither, "above it are the stars and 
deep Heaven of worlds; yet it has folded its little wings, 
gone trustfully to rest there as in its home : the Maker of 
it has given it too a home." Neither are mirthful turns 
wanting ; there is a great, free, human heart in this man. 
The common speech of him has a rugged nobleness, idio- 
matic *, expressive, genuine ; gleams here and there with 
beautiful poetic tints. One feels him to be a great brother- 
man. His love of music, indeed, is not this, as it were, 
the summary of all these affections in him ? Many a wild 
unutterability he spoke forth from him in the tones of his 
flute. The devils fled from his flute, he says. Death- 
defiance on the one hand, and such love of music on the 
other, I could call these the two opposite poles of a great 
Soul : between these two all great things had roam. 

CarlyU. 



THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 

The publication of the English translation of the Bible, with 
the permission for its free use among the people, was ac- 
complished in the year 1536, in the reign of Henry VHL 
Before the Reformation two versions existed of the Bible 
in English, — two certainly, perhaps three. One was Wy- 

* His translation of the Bible is only eqp&ItaA. Vj to* < 
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cliftVs; another, tiased on WyclinVs, but tinted more 
strongly with the peculiar opinions of the Lollards, followed 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century ; and there is said 
fco have been a third, but no copy of this is known to sur- 
vive, and the history of it is vague. The possession or the 
use of these translations was prohibited by the Churchy 
under pain of death. They were extremely rare and little 
read ; and it was not till Luther's great movement began in 
-Germany, and his tracts and commentaries found their way 
into England, that a practical determination was awakened 
among the people to have before them, in their own tongue, 
the book on which their faith was built. 

A person named William Tyndal felt his heart burn in 
him to accomplish this great work for his country ; applied 
for assistance to a learned bishop, discovered rapidly that 
the assistance which he would receive from the Church 
authorities would be a speedy elevation to martyrdom, 
went across the Channel to Luther, and thence to Antwerp; 
and there, in the year 1526, achieved and printed the first 
edition of the New Testament. Copies were carried over 
secretly to London, and circulated in thousands by the 
Christian Brothers. The council threatened; the bishops 
anathematised. They opened subscriptions to buy up the 
hated and dreaded volumes. They burnt them publicly in 
St. Paul's. The whip, the gaol, the stake did their worst, 
and their worst was nothing Three editions were sold 
before 1530, and in that year a fresh instalment was com- 
pleted. The Pentateuch was added to the New Testament; 
and afterwards, by Tyndal himself or under Tyndal's eyes, 
the historical books, the Psalms and Prophets. At length 
the whole canon was translated, and published in separate 
portions. 

All these were condemned with equal emphasis — all 
continued to spread. The progress of the evil had, in 153 JL, 
become so considerable as to be the subject of an anxious 
protest to the crown from the episcopal bench. They com- 
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plained of the translations as inaccurate, «— of unbecoming 
reflections on themselves in the prefaces and side-notes* 
They required stronger powers of repression, more frequent 
holocausts*, a more efficient inquisitorial police. In Henry's 
reply they found that the waters of their life were poisoned 
at the spring. The king, too, was infected with the mad* 
ness. The king would have the Bible in English ; and 
directed them, if the translation was unsound, to prepare a 
better translation without delay. But the bishops remained 
for several years inactive, and at length the king's patience 
was exhausted. The legitimate methods having been tried 
in vain, he acted on his own responsibility* Miles Cover- 
dale silently went abroad with a license from the Crown, 
with TyndaTs help collected and edited the scattered por- 
tions, and in 1536 there appeared in London, published 
under authority and dedicated to Henry VIII., the first com- 
plete copy of the English Bible* The fountain of the new 
opinions- — so long dreaded, so long execrated — was thence- 
forth to lie open in every church in England; and the 
clergy were ordered not to permit only, but to encourage 
all men to resort to it and read. Froude. 



CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE UNDER EDWARD VI. 

Following, boylike, the Platonic analogy between the body 
of the individual and the body politic, Edward saw in 
all men the members of a common organisation, where 
each was to work, and each ought to be contented with the 
moderate gratification of his own desires. The country re- 
quired an order of gentlemen ; but gentlemen should not 
have so much as they had in France, where the peasantry 
was of no value. In a well-ordered commonwealth t>» 

* Moldcausts, burnt sacrifices; w\io\eB^\NEWja$gu 
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one should have more than the proportion of the general 
stock would bear. In the body no member had too much 
or too little ; in the commonwealth every man should have 
enough for healthy support, not enough for indulgence. 
Again, as every member of the body was obliged " to work 
and take pains," so there should be no unit in the common- 
wealth which was not "laborsome in his vocation." " The 
gentleman should do service in his country, the serving- 
man should wait diligently on his master, the artisan should 
work at his trade, the husbandman at his tillage, the mer- 
chant in passing the tempests." The vagabond should be 
banished as "the superfluous humor of the body," "the 
spittle and filth which is put out by strength of nature." 

Looking at England, however, as England was, the 
young king saw "all things out of order." "Farming 
gentlemen and clerking knights," neglecting their duties 
as overseers of the people, "were exercising the gain of 
living." " They would have their twenty miles square of 
their own land or of their own farms." Artificers and 
clothiers no longer worked honestly 5 the necessaries of life 
had risen in price, and the laborers had raised their wages, 
" whereby to recompense the loss of things they bought." 
The country swarmed with vagabonds; and those who 
broke the laws escaped punishment by bribery or through 
foolish pity. The lawyers, and even the judges, were cor- 
rupt. Peace and order were violated by religious dissen- 
sions and universal neglect of the law. Offices of trust were 
bought and sold, benefices impropriated*, tillage ground 
turned to pasture, "not considering the sustaining of men." 
The poor were robbed by the enclosures, and extravagance 
in dress and idle luxury of living were eating like ulcers 
into the state. These were the vices of the age ; nor were 
they likely, as Edward thought, to yield in any way to the 
most correct formula of justification. The " medicines to 

* Impropriated, given over to laymen. 
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cure these sores " were to be looked for in good education, 
good laws, and "just execution of the laws without respect 
of persons, in the example of rulers, the punishment of mis- 
doers, and the encouragement of the good." Corrupt ma- 
gistrates should be deposed, seeing that those who were 
themselves guilty would not enforce the laws against their 
own faults; and all gentlemen and noblemen should be 
compelled to reside on their estates, and fulfil the duties of 
their place. Meanwhile, amidst discussions on the remedies 
of evils, the evils themselves for the most part continued. 
Discipline could not be restored. The king's abilities did 
not anticipate his majority ; the revenues were still un- 
paid. Officials, indeed, in the interest of Northumberland 
were permitted to indemnify themselves for their services. 
Bishop Ponet, for instance, composed a catechism, which 
was ordered for general use, and was allowed a " monopoly 
of the printing." But ordinary persons, servants, artisans, 
tradesmen in public employment, " fed upon the chame- 
leon's dish,'* and still cried in vain for their wages — it 
might be from prison. Prices of provisions would not 
abate. Vainly the Duke of Northumberland reprimanded 
the Lord Mayor in the Guildhall; vainly butchers' carts 
were seized and the meat was forfeited ; vainly the dealers 
were threatened with the loss of their freedom and expul- 
sion from the towns and cities ; the distrust and hatred of 
the administration were too strong for menace. 

Ftvude. 
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THE PROTECTOR'S ERRORS. 

Such was the result of an administration of something less 
than three years by the Duke of Somerset. He had found 
the country at peace, recruiting itself after a long and ex- 
hausting war. The struggle which he had reopened had 
cost, with the commotions of the summer, almost a million 
and a half, when the regular revenue was but 300,000/., 
and of that sum a third was wasted on the expenses of the 
household. The confiscated church lands, intended to 
have been sold for public purposes, had been made away 
with, and the exchequer had been supplied by loans at in- 
terest of thirteen and fourteen per cent by a steadily main- 
tained drain upon the currency. In return for the outlay 
he had to show Scotland utterly lost, the imperial alliance 
trifled away, the people at home mutinous, a rebellion ex- 
tinguished by foreign mercenaries, in which 10,000 lives 
had been lost, the French conquests held by Henry VIII. 
as a guarantee for a repudiated debt on the point of being 
wrested from his hands, and of the two million crowns due 
for them, but a small fraction likely now to be forth- 
coming ; finally, foreign war, with its coming obligations 
and uncertainties. 

The blame was not wholly his. The protector's power 
was probably less than it seemed to be, and the ill will, 
and perhaps the rival schemes of others, may have thwarted 
projects in themselves feasible. Yet it may be doubted 
whether, if he had been wholly free to pursue his own way, 
his blunders would not have been even more considerable ; 
and by contemporary statesmen delicate allowances were 
not likely to be made for a ruler who had grasped at an 
authority which had not been intended for him, and had 
obtained it under conditions which he had violated. His 
intentions had been good, but there were so many of them 
that he was betrayed by their very number. He was po- 
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pular with the multitude, for he was the defender of the 
poor against the rich ; but the magnificent weakness of his 
character had aimed at achievements beyond his ability. 
He had attempted the work of a giant with the strength of 
a woman, and in his failures he was passionate and un- 
manageable; while the princely name and the princely 
splendor which he affected, the vast fortune which he had 
amassed amidst the ruin of the national finances, and the 
palace which was rising before the eyes of the world amidst 
the national defeats and misfortunes, combined to embitter 
the irritation with which the council regarded him. 

In the presence, therefore, of the fruits of Somerset's 
bad management, it is idle to look for the causes of his 
deposition from power in private intrigue or personal am- 
bition. Both intrigue and ambition there may have been ; 
but assuredly the remaining executors of the will of Henry 
Vlll. would have been as negligent as Somerset was inca- 
pable, if they had allowed the interests of the nation to 
remain any longer in his hands. He had been sworn to 
act in no matter of importance without their advice and 
consent; he had acted alone, he had not sought their 
advice, and he would not listen to their remonstrances, and 
the consequences were before them. "Warwick, South- 
ampton, Russell, Herbert, St. John, Arundel, Paget, might 
possibly govern no better, but they had not failed as yet, 
and Somerset had failed. Their advice, if taken in time, 
would have saved Boulogne and perhaps prevented the 
rebellion ; and whether others were fit or unfit, the exist- 
ing state of England Was a fatal testimony of the incapacity 
of the Protector. Froude. 
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CRAKMER S RECANTATION. 

[He archbishop bad, after a stern and protracted refusal, bees 
persuaded to renounce his convictions ; and he is brought forth 
from the Tower to proclaim publicly his new faith.] 

The March morning broke wild and stormy. 

The sermon intended to be preached at the stake was ad- 
journed, in consequence of the wet, to St. Mary's, where 
a high stage was erected, on which Granmer was to stand 
conspicuous. Peers, knights, doctors, students, priests, 
men-at-arms, and citizens, thronged the narrow aisles, and 
through the midst of them the archbishop was led in by 
the mayor. As he mounted the platform many of the spec- 
tators were in tears. He knelt and prayed silently, and 
Cole, the Provost of Eton, then took his place in the pulpit. 

Although, by a strained interpretation of the law, it 
could be pretended that the time of grace had expired with 
the trial, yet, to put a man to death at all after recantation 
was a proceeding so violent and unusual that some excuse 
or some explanation was felt to be necessary. 

Cole, therefore, first declared why it was expedient that 
the late archbishop should suffer, notwithstanding his re- 
conciliation. One reason was, "for that he had been a 
great causer of all the altercations in the realm of Eng- 
land ; and when the matter of the divorce between King 
Henry VIII. and Queen Catherine was commenced in the 
Court of Rome, he, having nothing to do with it, sate upon 
it as a judge, which was the entry to all the inconvenient* 
which followed." Tet in that Mr. Cole excused him, — 
that he thought he did it not out of malice, but by the 
persuasion and advice of certain learned men. 

Another occasion was, " for that he had been the great 
setter forth of all the heresy received into the Church in 
the latter times, had written in it, had disputed, had con- 
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tinned it even to the last hour, and it had never been Been, 
in the time of schism, that any man continuing so long had 
been pardoned, and that it was not to be remitted for ex- 
ample's sake. 1 ' 

" And other causes," Cole added, " moved the queen and 
council thereto, which were not meet and convenient for 
every one to understand." 

The explanations being finished, the preacher exhorted 
his audience to take example from the spectacle before 
them, to fear God, and learn that there was no power against 
the Lord : — 

There, in their presence, stood a man, one " of so high 
degree — sometime one of the chief prelates of the Church 
— an archbishop, the chief of the council, the second 
person of the realm ; of long time, it might be thought, in 
great assurance, a king on his side ; " and now, " notwith- 
standing all his authority and defence, debased from a high 
estate unto a low degree — of a councillor become a caitiff, 
and set it in so wretched estate that the poorest wretch 
Would not change conditions with him." 

Cranmer's own turn to speak was now come. When the 
prayer was finished, the preacher said, "Lest any man 
should doubt the sincerity of this man's repentance, you 
shall hear him speak before you. 

" I pray you, Master Cranmer," he added, turning to 
him, " that you will now perform that you promised not 
long ago, that you would openly express the true and un- 
doubted profession of your faith." 

" I will do it," the archbishop answered. 

" Good Christian people," he began, "my dear beloved 
brethren and sisters in Christ, I beseech you most heartily 
to pray for me to Almighty God that He will forgive me all 
my sins and offences, which be many and without number, 
and great above measure; one grieveth my conscience 
more than all the rest, whereof, God willing, I *3baS\^s&L 
more ; but how many or how great mrroe boss's \»-» ^ 
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beseech you to pray God of His mercy to pardon and forgive 
them alL 

" For this yon may be sore, that whosoever hateth his 
brother or sister, and goeth about maliciously to hinder or 
hurt him, surely, and without all doubt, God is not with 
that man, although he think himself never so much in God's 
favor. 

"Next I exhort them that have great substance and 
riches of this world, that they may well consider and weigh 
these three sayings of the Scriptures. One is of our Saviour 
Christ himself, who saith that it is a hard thing for a rich 
man to come to heaven ; a sore saying, and spoken of Him 
that knoweth the truth. The second is of St. John, whose, 
saying is this : 'He that hath the substance of this worlds 
and seeth his brother in necessity, and shutteth up his 
compassion and mercy from him, how can he say he loveth 
God ? ' The third is of St James, who speaketh to the 
covetous and rich men after this manner : ' Weep and howl 
for the misery which shall come upon you ! your riches 
doth rot, your clothes be moth-eaten, your gold and silver 
is cankered and rusty, and the rust thereof shall bear 
witness against you, and consume you like fire ; you gather 
and hoard up treasure of God's indignation against the last 
day.' I tell them which be rich, ponder the sentences ; for 
if ever they had occasion to show their charity they have 
now at this present, the poor people being so many and 
victuals so dear ; for although I have been long in prison 
yet have I heard of the great penury of the poor. 

The people listened breathless, " intending upon the con- 
clusion." 

" And- now I come to the great thing that troubled my 
conscience more than any other thing that ever I said or did 
in my life, and that is the setting abroad of writings con- 
trary to the truth, which here I now renounce and refuse, 
as things written with my hand contrary to the truth which 
I thought \n my heart, and written for fear of. death, to 
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save my life, if it might be ; and that is, all such bills and 
papers as 1 have written and signed with my hand since my 
degradation, wherein I have written many things untrue ; 
and forasmuch as my hand offended in writing contrary to 
my heart, my hand therefore shall first be punished, for if I 
may come to the fire it shall be the first burnt." 

So far the archbishop was allowed to continue before 
his astonished hearers could collect themselves. " Play the 
Christian man," Lord Williams at length was able to call ; 
" remember yourself ; do not dissemble." " Alas ! my lord," 
the archbishop answered, " I have been a man that all 
my life loved plainness, and never dissembled till now, 
which I am most sorry for." He would have gone on, but 
cries now rose on all sides, " Pull him down !" " Stop his 
mouth ! " 4< Away with him ! " and he was borne off by the 
throng out of the church. The stake was a quarter of a 
mile distant, at the spot already consecrated by the deaths 
of Ridley and Latimer. Priests and monks " who did rue 
to see him go so wickedly to his death, ran after him, ex- 
horting him, while time was, to remember himself/' But 
Cranmer, having flung down the burden of his shame, had 
recovered his strength, and such words had no longer power 
to trouble him. He approached the stake with " a cheer- 
ful countenance," undressed in haste, and stood upright in 
his shirt. Soto and another Spanish friar continued ex- 
postulating; but finding they could effect nothing, one 
said in Latin to the other, " Let us go from him, for the 
devil is within him." An Oxford theologian — his name 
was Ely — being more clamorous, drew from him only the 
answer that, as touching his recantation, " he repented him 
right sore, because he knew that it was against the truth." 

" Make short, make short! " Lord Williams cried hastily. 
The archbishop shook hands with his friends; Ely only 
drew back, calling, " Recant, recant ! " and bidding others 
not approach him. 

" This was the hand that wrote it,'" Cranmsx «sJA, *ol- 
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tending his right arm ; " this was the hand that wrote it, 
therefore it shall suffer first punishment." Before his body 
was touched, he held the offending member steadily in the 
flame, " and never stirred nor cried." The wood was dry 
and mercifully laid ; the fire was rapid at its work, and he 
was soon dead. " His friends," said a Catholic bystander, 
" sorrowed for love, his enemies for pity, strangers for a 
common kind of humanity, whereby we are bound to one 
another." 

So perished Cranmer. He was brought out, with the 
eyes of his soul blinded, to make sport for his enemies, and 
in his death he brought upon them a wider destruction 
than he had effected by his teaching while alive. Pole 
was appointed the next day to the see of Canterbury; 
but in other respects the court had over-reached them- 
selves by their cruelty. Had they been content to accept 
the recantation, they would have left the archbishop to 
die broken-hearted, pointed at by the finger of pitying 
scorn ; and the Reformation would have been disgraced in 
its champion. They were tempted, by an evil spirit of 
revenge, into an act unsanctioned even by their own 
bloody laws; and they gave him an opportunity of redeem- 
ing his fame, and of writing his name in the roll of 
martyrs. The worth of a man must be measured by his 
life, not by his failure under a single and peculiar trial. 
The Apostle, though forewarned, denied his Master on the 
first alarm of danger; yet that Master who knew his 
nature in its strength and its infirmity, chose him for the 
rock on which he would build His Church. Fronde. 
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ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS (1605—1688). 

The groundwork of the national character nas been the 
same through many generations, in the sense in which the 
groundwork of the character of an individual may be said 
to be the same when be is a rude and thoughtless school- 
boy, and when he is a refined and accomplished man. It 
is pleasing to reflect that the public mind of England has 
softened while it has ripened, and that we have, in the 
course of ages, become, not only a wiser, but also a kinder 
people. There is scarcely a page of the history or lighter 
literature of the seventeenth century which does not con- 
tain some proof that our ancestors were less humane than 
their posterity. The discipline of workshops, of schools, 
of private families, though not more efficient than at pre- 
sent, was infinitely harsher. Masters, well born and bred, 
were in the habit of beating their servants. Pedagogues 
knew no way of imparting knowledge but by beating their 
pupils. Husbands of decent station were not ashamed to 
beat their wives. The implacability of hostile factions 
was such as we can scarcely conceive. Whigs were dis- 
posed to murmur because Stafford was suffered to die 
without seeing his bowels burned before his face. Tories 
reviled and insulted Russell as his coach passed from the 
Tower to the scaffold in Lincoln's-Inn Fields. As little 
mercy was shown by the populace to sufferers of a humbler 
rank. If an offender was put into the pillory, it was well 
if he escaped with life from the shower of brickbats and 
paving stones. If he was tied to the cart's tail, the crowd 
pressed around him, imploring the hangman to give it the 
fellow well and make him howl. Gentlemen arranged 
parties of pleasure to Bridewell on court days, for the 
purpose of seeing the wretched women who beat hemp 
there whipped. A man pressed to death for refusing to 
plead, a woman burned for coining, excited less aym^^^ 
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than is now felt for a galled horse or an overdriven ox. 
Fights, compared with which a boxing match is a refined 
and humane spectacle, were among the favorite diversions 
of a large part of the town. Multitudes assembled to see 
gladiators hack each other to pieces with deadly weapons, 
and shouted with delight when one of the combatants lost 
a finger or an eye. The prisons were hells on earth, 
seminaries of every crime and of every disease. At the 
assizes the lean and yellow culprits brought with them 
from their cells to the dock an atmosphere of stench and 
pestilence, which sometimes avenged them signally on 
bench, bar, and jury. But on all this misery society looked 
with profound indifference. Nowhere could be found that 
sensitive and restless compassion which has, in our time, 
extended a powerful protection to the factory child, to the 
Hindoo widow, to the negro slave, which pries into the 
stores and watercasks of every emigrant ship, which winces 
at every lash laid on the back of a drunken soldier, which 
will not suffer the thief in the hulks to be ill- fed or over- 
worked, and which has repeatedly endeavoured to save the 
life even of the murderer. It is true that compassion 
ought, like all other feelings, to be under the government 
of reason, and has, for want of such government, produced 
some ridiculous and some deplorable effects. But the more 
we study the annals of the past the more shall we rejoice 
that we live in a merciful age, one in which pain, even when 
deserved, is inflicted reluctantly and from a sense of duty. 
Every class doubtless has gained largely by this great 
moral change ; but the class which has gained most is the 
poorest, the most dependent, and the most defenceless. 

Yet, in spite of evidence, many still image to themselves 
the England of the Stuarts as a more pleasant country than 
the England in which we live. It may at first sight seem 
strange that society, while constantly moving forward with 
eager speed, should be constantly looking backward with 
tender regret. But these two propensities, inconsistent as 
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they may appear, can easily be resolved into the same 
principle. Both spring from our impatience of the state 
in which we actually are. That impatience, while it 
stimulates us to surpass preceding generations, disposes 
us to overrate their happiness. It is, in some sense, un- 
reasonable and ungrateful in us to be constantly discontented 
with a condition which is constantly improving. But, in 
truth, there is constant discontent. If we were perfectly 
satisfied with the present, we should cease to contrive, to 
labor, and to save with a view to the future. And it is 
natural that, being dissatisfied with the present, we should 
form a too favorable estimate of the past. 

In truth, we are under a deception similar to that which 
misleads the traveller in the Arabian desert. Beneath the 
caravan all is dry and bare : but far in advance, and far 
in the rear, is the semblance of refreshing waters. The 
pilgrims hasten forward and find nothing but sand where, 
an hour before, they had seen a lake. They turn their 
eyes and see a lake where, an hour before, they were toil- 
ing through sand. A similar illusion seems to haunt nations 
through every stage of the long progress from poverty and 
barbarism to the highest degrees of opulence and civilisa- 
tion* But, if we resolutely chase the mirage backward, 
we shall find it recede before us into the regions of fabulous 
antiquity. It is now the fashion to place the golden age of 
England, in times when noblemen were destitute of com- 
forts, the want of which would be intolerable to a modern 
footman ; when farmers and shopkeepers breakfasted on 
loaves the very sight of which would raise a riot in a 
modern workhouse; when men died faster in the purest 
country air than they now die in the most pestilential 
lanes of our towns ; and when men died faster in the lanes 
of our towns than they now die on the coast of Guiana. 
We too, shall, in our turn, be outstripped, and in our turn 
be envied. It may well be, in the twentieth century, that 
the peasant of Dorsetshire may think himself mSsRsrafc^ 
K 
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paid with fifteen shillings a week ; that the carpenter at 
Greenwich may receive ten shillings a day; that laboring 
men may be as little used to dine without meat as they 
now are to eat rye-bread ; that sanitary police and medical 
discoveries may have added several more years to the 
average length of human life; that numerous comforts 
and luxuries which are now unknown, or confined to a 
few, may be within the reach of every diligent and thrifty 
working man. And yet it may then be the mode to assert 
that the increase of wealth and the progress of science 
have benefited the few at the expense of the many, and 
to talk of the reign of Queen Victoria as the time when 
England was truly merry England, when all classes were 
bound together by brotherly sympathy, when the rich did 
not grind the faces of the poor, and when the poor did not 
envy the splendor of the rich. Macaulay. 



OLIVER CROMWELL (1653—1658), 

Hallam truly says that, though it is impossible to rank 
Cromwell with Napoleon as a general, yet " his exploits 
were as much above the level of his contemporaries, and 
more the effects of an original uneducated capacity." Bo- 
naparte was trained in the best military schools ; the army 
which he led to Italy was one of the finest that ever 
existed. Cromwell passed his youth and the prime of his 
manhood in a civil situation. He never looked on war till 
he was more than forty years old. He had first to form 
himself, and then to form his troops. Out of raw levies he 
created an army the bravest and the best disciplined, the most 
orderly in peace and the most terrible in war, that Europe 
had seen. He called this body into existence. He led it 
to conquest. He never fought a battle without gaining it. 
He never gained a battle without annihilating the force 
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opposed to Him. Yet his victories were not the highest 
glory of his military system. The respect which his troops 
paid to property, their attachment to the laws nd religion 
of their country, their submission to the civil power, their 
temperance, their intelligence, their industry, are without 
parallel. — It was after the Restoration that the spirit which 
their great leader had infused into his soldiers was most 
signally displayed. At the command of the established 
government, an established government which had no 
means of enforcing obedience, fifty thousand soldiers, 
whose backs no enemy had ever seen either in domestic or 
in continental war, laid down their arms and retired into 
the mass of the people, thenceforward to be distinguished 
only by superior diligence, sobriety, and regularity in the 
pursuits of peace, from the other members of the community 
which they had saved. 

In the general spirit and character of his administration, 
we think Cromwell far superior to Napoleon. a In civil 
government," says Mr. Hallam, " there can be no adequate 
parallel between one who had sucked only the dregs of a 
besotted fanaticism, and one to whom the stores of reason and 
philosophy were open." These expressions, it seems to us, 
convey the highest eulogium upon our great countryman. — 
Keason and philosophy did not teach the conqueror of 
Europe to command his passions, or to pursue, as a first 
object, the happiness of his people. They did not prevent 
him from risking his fame and his power in a fanatic contest 
against the principles of human nature and the laws of the 
physical world, against the rage of the winter and the 
liberty of the sea. They did not exempt him from the 
influence of that most pernicious of superstitions, a pre* 
sumptuous fatalism. They did not preserve him from the 
inebriation of prosperity, or restrain him from indecent 
querulousness in adversity. On the other hand, the fana- 
ticism of Cromwell never urged him on impracticable 
undertakings, or confused his perception of tiia ^\^&^ ^$*&* 
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Our countryman, inferior to Napoleon in invention, was 
far superior to Him in wisdom. The French emperor is 
among conquerors what Voltaire is among writers, a mi- 
raculous child. His splendid genius was frequently clouded 
by fits of humor as absurdly perverse as those of the pet 
of the nursery, who quarrels with his food and dashes his 
playthings to pieces. Cromwell was emphatically a man. 
He possessed, in an eminent degree, that masculine and 
full-grown robustness of mind, that equally diffused intel- 
lectual health, which, if our national partiality does not 
mislead us, has peculiarly characterised the great men of 
England. Never was any ruler so conspicuously born for 
sovereignty. The cup which has intoxicated almost all 
others sobered him. His spirit, restless from its own 
buoyancy in a lower sphere, reposed in majestic placidity 
as soon as it had reached the level congenial to it. He 
had nothing in common with that large class of men who 
distinguish themselves in subordinate posts, and whose 
incapacity becomes obvious as soon as the public voice 
summons them to take the lead. Rapidly as his fortunes 
grew, his mind expanded more rapidly still. Insignificant 
as a private citizen, he was a great general ; he was a still 
greater prince. Napoleon had a theatrical manner, in 
which the coarseness of a revolutionary guard-room was 
blended with the ceremony of the old Court of Versailles. 
Cromwell, by the confession even of his enemies, exhibited 
in his demeanour the simple and natural nobleness of a 
man neither ashamed of his origin nor vain of his ele- 
vation, of a man who had found his proper place in society, 
and who felt secure that he was competent to fill it. Easy, 
even to familiarity, where his own dignity was concerned, 
he was punctilious only for his country. His own character 
he left to take care of itself ; he left it to be defended by his 
victories in war and his reforms in peace. But he was a jea- 
lous and implacable guardian of the public honor; and no 
sovereign ever . carried to the throne so large a portion of 
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the best qualities of the middling orders, so strong a sym- 
pathy with the feelings and interests of his people. He 
was sometimes driven to arbitrary measures, but he had a 
high, stout, honest English heart Hence it was that he 
loved to surround his throne with such men as Hale 
and Blake. Hence it was that he allowed so large a 
share of political liberty to his subjects ; and that, even 
when an opposition dangerous to his power and to his 
person almost compelled him to govern by the sword, 
he was still anxious to leave a germ from which, at a 
more favorable season, free institutions might spring. 
We firmly believe that, if his first parliament had not com- 
menced its debates by disputing his title, his government 
would have been as mild at home as it was energetic and 
able abroad. He was a soldier; he had risen by war. 
Had his ambition been of an impure or selfish kind, it 
would have been easy for him to plunge his country into 
continental hostilities on a large scale, and to dazzle the 
restless factions which he ruled by the splendor of his 
victories. Some of his enemies have sneeringly remarked, 
that in the successes obtained under his administration he 
had no personal share ; as if a man who had raised himself 
from obscurity to empire solely by his military talents could 
have any^ unworthy reason for shrinking from military 
enterprise. This reproach is his highest glory. In the 
success of the English navy he could have no selfish interest. 
Its triumphs added nothing to his fame; its increase added 
nothing to his means of overawing his enemies ; its great 
leader was not his friend. Yet he took a peculiar pleasure 
in encouraging that noble service which, of all the instru- 
ments employed by an English government, is the most 
impotent for mischief and the most powerful for good. 
His administration was glorious, but with no vulgar 
glory. It was not one of those periods of overstrained and 
convulsive exertion which produce debility and languor. 
He placed England at the head of the Pto\«aXa2ok \xtosrafc* 
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and in the first rank of Christian powers. He taught 
every nation to value her friendship and to dread her 
enmity. But he did not squander her resources in a vain 
attempt to invest her with that supremacy which no power 
in the modern system of Europe can safely affect, or can 
long retain. Macaulay. 



WILLIAM OF ORANGE (1687). 

The place which "William Henry, Prince of Orange, occupies 
in the history of England, and of mankind, is so great that 
it may be desirable to portray with some minuteness the 
strong lineaments of his character. 

At the period of his arrival in England, he was in his 
thirty-seventh year ; but both in body and in mind he was 
older than other men of the same age. Indeed it might be 
said that he had never been young. His external appear- 
ance is almost as well known to us as to his own captains 
and counsellors. Sculptors, painters, and medallists exerted 
their utmost skill in the work of transmitting his features to 
posterity — and his features were such as no artist could 
fail to seize, and such as, once seen, could never be forgotten. 
His name at once calls up before us a slender and feeble 
frame, a lofty and ample forehead, a nose curved like the 
beak of an eagle, an eye rivalling that of an eagle in bright- 
ness and keenness, a thoughtful and somewhat sullen brow, 
a firm and somewhat peevish mouth, a cheek pale, thin, and 
deeply furrowed by sickness and by care. That pensive, 
severe, and solemn aspect could scarcely have belonged to 
a happy or a good-humored man. But it indicates in a 
manner not to be mistaken capacity equal to the most ar- 
duous enterprises, and fortitude not to be shaken by reverses 
or dangers. 

Nature had largely endowed William with the qualities 
of a great ruler, and education had developed those quali- 
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ties in no common degree. With strong natural sense, and 
rare force of will, lie found himself, when first his mind be- 
gan to open, a fatherless and motherless child, the chief of a 
great but depressed and disheartened party, and the heir to 
vast and indefinite pretensions, which excited the dread and 
aversion of the oligarchy then supreme in the United Pro- 
vinces. — The common people, fondly attached during a 
century to his house, indicated, whenever they saw him, in 
a manner not to be mistaken, that they regarded him as 
their rightful head. The able and experienced ministers of 
the Republic, mortal enemies of his name, came every day 
to pay their feigned civilities to him, and to observe the 
progress of his mind. The first movements of his ambition 
were carefully watched ; every unguarded word uttered by 
him was noted down ; nor had he near him any adviser on 
whose judgment reliance could be placed. He was scarcely 
fifteen years old when all the domestics who were attached 
to his interests, or who enjoyed any share of his confidence, 
were removed from under his roof by the jealous govern- 
ment. He remonstrated with energy beyond his years, but 
in vain. Vigilant observers saw the tears more than once 
rise in the eyes of the young state prisoner. His health, 
naturally delicate, sank for a time under the emotions which 
his desolate situation had produced. Such situations be- 
wilder and unnerve the weak, but call forth all the strength 
of the strong. Surrounded by snares in which an ordinary 
youth would have perished, William learned to tread at once 
warily and firmly. Long before he reached manhood, he 
knew how to keep secrets, how to baffle curiosity by dry 
and guarded answers, how to conceal all passions under the 
same show of grave tranquillity. 

Meanwhile he made little proficiency in fashionable or 
literary accomplishments. The manners of the Dutch 
nobility of that age wanted the grace which was found in 
the highest perfection among the gentlemen of France, and 
which, in an inferior degree, embellished. ^J&fe wsx\. qVS^sst 
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land ; and his manners were altogether Dutch. Even his 
countrymen thought him blunt. To foreigners he often 
seemed churlish. In his intercourse with the world in 
general he appeared ignorant or negligent of those arts which 
double the value of a favor, and take away the Bting of a 
refusal. 

The faculties which are necessary for the conduct of im- 
portant business ripened in him at a time of life when they 
have scarcely begun to blossom in ordinary men. Since 
Octavius the world had seen no such instance of precocious 
statesmanship. Skilful diplomatists were surprised to hear 
the weighty observations which, at seventeen, the Prince 
nv.ie on public affairs ; and still more surprised to see a lad, 
in situations in which he might have been expected to betray 
strong passion, preserve a composure as imperturbable as 
their own. At eighteen he sate among the fathers of the 
commonwealth, grave, discreet, and judicious as the oldest 
among them. At twenty-one, in a day of gloom and terror, 
he was placed at the head of the administration. At twenty- 
three he was renowned throughout Europe as a soldier and 
a politician. He had put domestic factions under his feet ; 
he was the soul of a mighty coalition, and he had contended 
with honor in the field against some of the greatest gene- 
rals of the age. 

He was born with violent passions and quick sensibilities ; 
but the strength of his emotions was not unsuspected by the 
world. From the multitude his joy and his grief, his affection 
and his resentment, were hidden by a phlegmatic serenity 
which made him pass for the most cold-blooded of mankind. 
Those who brought him good news could seldom detect 
any signs of pleasure. Those who st~y Jam after a defeat 
looked in vain for any trace of vexation. He praised and 
reprimanded, rewarded and punished, with the stern tran- 
quillity of a Mohawk chief; but those who knew him well 
and saw him near were aware that under all this ice a 
fierce fire was constantly burning. It was seldom that 
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anger deprived him of power over himself; but wkea ha 
was really enraged the first outbreak of his passion waa 
terrible. It was indeed scarcely safe to approach him. On 
these rare occasions, however, as soon as he regained his 
self-command, he made such ample reparation to those 
whom he had wronged as tempted them to wish that he 
would go into a fury again. 

His affection was as impetuous as his wrath. Where he 
loved, he loved with the whole energy of his strong mind* 
When death separated him from what he loved, the few who 
witnessed his agonies trembled for his reason and his life. 
To a very small circle of intimate friends, on whose fidelity 
and secrecy he could absolutely depend, he was a different 
man from the reserved and stoical William whom the mul- 
titude supposed to be destitute of human feelings. He was 
kind, cordial, open, even convivial and jocose, would sit at 
table many hours, and bear his full share in festive conver- 
sation. Macaulay. 



LA HOGUE (1692). 

It was resolved that a camp should be formed on the coast 
of Normandy, and that in this camp all the Irish regiments 
which were in the French service should be assembled un- 
der their countryman Sarsfield. With them were to be 
joined about ten thousand French troops. A noble fleet of 
about eighty ships of the line was to convoy this force to 
the shores of England. In the dockyards both of Brittany 
and of Provence immense preparations were made. Forty- 
four men-of-war, some of which were among the finest that 
had ever been built, were assembled in the harbor of Brest 
under Tourville. The Count of Estrees, with thirty-five 
more, was to sail from Toulon. Ushant was fixed for the 
place of rendez-vous. The very day was named. In order 
that there might be no want either of seamen ox rf. ^smm&* 
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for the intended expedition, all maritime trade, all pri- 
vateering was, for a time, interdicted by a royal mandate. 
Three hundred transports were collected near the spot where 
flie troops were to embark. It was hoped that all would 
be ready early in the spring, before the English ships were 
half-rigged or half-manned, and before a single Dutch man- 
of-war was in the Channel. 

But the extensive plan which had been formed in the 
winter had, in the course of the spring, been discon- 
certed by a succession of accidents such as are beyond the 
control of human wisdom. The time fixed for the as- 
sembling of all the maritime forces of France at Ushant had 
long elapsed ; and not a single sail had appeared at the place 
of rendez-vous. The Atlantic squadron was still detained 
by bad weather in the port of Brest. The Mediterranean 
squadron, opposed by a strong west wind, was vainly 
struggling to pass the Pillars of Hercules. Two fine vessels 
had gone to pieces on the rocks of Ceuta. Meanwhile the 
admiralties*of the allied powers had been active. Before 
the end of April the English fleet was ready to sail. Three 
noble ships, just launched from our dockyards, appeared for 
the first time on the water. William had been hastening 
the maritime preparations of the United Provinces, and his 
exertions had been successful. 

The whole force of the confederate powers was assembled 
at Saint Helen's in the second week of May, more than 
ninety sail of the line, manned by between thirty and forty 
thousand of the finest seamen of the .two great maritime 
nations. 

On the 15th of May the masts of Tourville's squadron 
were seen from the cliffs of Portland. One messenger gal- 
loped with the news from Weymouth to London, and roused 
Whitehall at three in the morning. Another took the 
coast road, and carried the intelligence to Russell. All was 
ready; and on the morning of the 17th of May the allied 
fleet stood out to sea. 
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. Tottrville was within a few leagues of Barfleur whety 
before daybreak, on the morning of the 19th, he saw the 
great armament of the allies stretching along the eastern 
horizon. He determined to bear down on them. By eight 
the two lines of battle were formed, but it was eleven before 
the firing began. It soon became plain that the English, 
from the admiral downward, were resolved to do their 
duty. Russell had visited all his ships and exhorted all his 
crews : " If your commanders play false," he said, " over- 
board with them, and with myself the first." There was 
no defection. There was no slackness. Carter was the 
first who broke the French line. He was struck by a 
splinter of one of his own yard-arms, and fell dying on the 
deck. He would not be carried below. He would not let 
go his sword. "Fight the ship," were his last words; 
" fight the ship as long as she can swim." The battle lasted 
till four in the afternoon* The roar of the guns was dis- 
tinctly heard more than twenty miles off by the army which 
was encamped on the coast ofNormandy. During the ear- 
lier part of the day the wind was favorable to the French : 
they were opposed to half of the allied fleet ; and against 
that half they maintained the conflict with their usual cou- 
rage and with more than their usual seamanship. After a 
hard and doubtful fight of five hours, Tourville thought 
that enough had been done to maintain the honor of the 
white flag, and began to draw off. But by this time, the 
wind had veered, and was with the allies. They were now 
able to avail themselves of their great superiority of force. 
They came on fast. The retreat of the French became 
a flight. Shortly their fleet was scattered far over the sea. 
About twenty of the smallest ships made their escape by a 
road which was too perilous for any courage but the courage 
of despair. In the double darkness of night and of a thick 
sea-fog, they ran, with all their sails spread, through the 
boiling waves and treacherous rocks of the Race of Alder- 
ney, and by a strange good-fortune, axrw^Vv^wsX^^a^&» 
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disaster at Saint Maloes. The pursuers did not venture to 
follow the fugitives into that terrible strait, the place of in- 
numerable shipwrecks. 

Three ships which had fled to Cherburg were closely 
chased by an English squadron under the command of De- 
laval. He found them hauled up into shoal water, where 
no large man-of-war could get at them. He therefore de- 
termined to attack them with his fire-ships and boats. The 
service was gallantly and successfully performed. In a 
short time, the French admiral's ship the "Royal Sun" and 
her two consorts were burnt to ashes. Part of the crews 
escaped to the shore, and part fell into the hands of the 
English. 

Russell, meanwhile, had blockaded La Hogue, and was 
preparing for an attack. On the afternoon of the 23rd of 
May all was ready. A flotilla, consisting of sloops, of fire- 
ships, and of two hundred boats, was entrusted to the com- 
mand of Rooke. The whole armament was in the highest 
spirits. The rowers, flushed by success, and animated by 
the thought that they were going to fight under the eyes of 
the French and Irish troops, who had been assembled for 
the purpose of subjugating England, pulled manfully and 
with loud huzzas towards the six huge wooden castles which 
lay close to Fort Lissel. The French, though an eminently 
brave people, have always been more liable to sudden 
panics than their phlegmatic neighbours the English and 
Germans. On this day there was panic both in the fleet 
and in the army. Tourville ordered his sailors to man their 
boats, and would have led them to encounter the enemy in 
the bay. But his example and his exhortations were vain. 
His boats turned round and fled in confusion. 

The great conflict which had raged during five days over 
a wide extent of sea and shore, ended at noon on the 24th 
of May. One English fire-ship had perished in its calling. 
Sixteen French men-of-war, all noble vessels, and eight 
of them three-deckers, had been sunk or burned down to 
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the keel. The battle is called, from the place where it ter- 
minated, the battle of La Hogue. 

The news was received in London with boundless exulta* 
tion. In the fight on the open sea, indeed, the numerical 
superiority of the allies had been so great that they had 
little reason to boast of their success. But the courage and 
skill with which the crews of the English boats had, in a 
French harbor, in sight of a French army, and under the 
fire of French batteries, destroyed a fine fleet, amply justi- 
fied the pride with which our fathers pronounced the name 
of La Hogue. That we may fully enter into their feelings, 
we must remember that this was the first great check that 
had ever been given to the arms of Louis XIV., and the first 
great victory that the English had gained over the French 
since the day of Agincourt. The public joy was therefore 
all but universal. During several days the bells of Lon- 
don pealed without ceasing. Flags were flying on all the 
steeples. Hows of candles were in all the windows. Bon- 
fires were at all the corners of the streets. Macaulay. 



BATTLE OF BLENHEIM (1704). 

Bolingbroke rightly says that, previous to the Revolution 
of 1688, during the whole progress that Louis XIV. made 
in obtaining such exorbitant power as gave him such well- 
grounded hopes of acquiring at last to his family the Spanish 
monarchy, England had been either an idle spectator of what 
passed on the Continent, or a faint and uncertain ally against 
France, or a warm and sure ally on her side, or a partial 
mediator between her and the powers confederated together 
in their common defence. But though the court of England 
submitted to abet the usurpations of France, and the King 
of England stooped to be her pensioner, the crime was not 
national. On the contrary, the nation cried out loudly 
against it, even whilst it was being comm\tt&&. 
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Holland alone, of all the European powers, opposed front 
the very beginning a steady and uniform resistance to the 
ambition and power of the French king. It was against 
Holland that the fiercest attacks of France were made ; and 
though often, apparently, on the eve of complete success, 
they were always ultimately baffled by the stubborn bravery 
of the Dutch, and the heroism of their great leader, William 
of Orange. When he became King of England, the power 
of this country was thrown decidedly into the scale against 
France ; but though the contest was thus rendered unequal, 
though William acted throughout " with invincible firmness, 
like a patriot and a hero," France had the general supe- 
riority in every war and in every treaty ; and the commence* 
ment of the eighteenth century found the last league against 
her dissolved, all the forces of the confederates against her 
dispersed, and many disbanded; while France continued 
armed, with her veteran forces by sea and land increased, 
and held in readiness to act on all sides whenever the oppor- 
tunity should arise for seizing on the great prizes which, 
from the very beginning of his reign, had never been lost 
eight of by her king. 

It must be borne in mind, that the ambition of Louis in 
these wars was twofold. It had its immediate and its 
ulterior objects. Its immediate object was to conquer and 
annex to France the neighbouring provinces and towns that 
were most convenient for the increase of her strength : but 
the ulterior object of Louis, from the time of his marriage 
to the Spanish Infanta in 1659, was to acquire for the house 
of Bourbon the whole empire of Spain. A formal renun- 
ciation of all right to the Spanish succession had been made 
at the time of the marriage ; but such renunciations were 
never of any practical effect, and many casuists and jurists 
of the age even held them to be intrinsically void. As time 
passed on, and the prospect of Charles II. of Spain dying 
without lineal heirs became more and more certain, so did 
the claims of the house of Bourbon to the Spanish Grown 
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after his death become a matter of urgent interest to French 
ambition on the one hand, and to the other powers of 
Europe on the other. At length the unhappy King of Spain, 
died. By his will he appointed Philip, Duke of Anjou, one 
of Louis XTV.'s grandsons, to succeed him on the throne of 
Spain, and strictly forbade any partition of his dominions. 
Louis well knew that a general European war would follow 
if he accepted for his house the crown thus bequeathed; but 
he had been preparing for this crisis throughout his reign. 
He sent his grandson into Spain as King Philip V. of that 
country, addressing to him on his departure! the memorable 
words, " There are no longer any Pyrenees.? 

The empire, which now received the graauson of Louis as 
its king, comprised, besides Spain itself, the strongest part of 
the Netherlands, Sardinia, Sicily, Naples, the principality of 
Milan, and other possessions in Italy, the Philippines and 
Manilla Islands in Asia, and in the New World, besides 
California and Florida, the greatest part of Central and of 
Southern America. Philip was well received in Madrid, where 
he was crowned as King Philip V. in the beginning of 1701. 

The distant portions of his empire sent in their adhesion ; 
and the house of Bourbon, either by its French or Spanish 
troops, now had occupation both of the kingdom of Francis I. 
and of the fairest and amplest portion of the empire of the 
great rival of Francis, Charles V. 

Loud was the wrath of Austria, whose princes were the 
rival claimants of the Bourbons for the empire of Spain. 
The indignation of our William III., though not equally 
loud, was far more deep and energetic. By his exertions a 
league against the house of Bourbon was formed between 
England, Holland, and the Austrian emperor, which was 
subsequently joined by the Kings of Portugal and Prussia, 
by the Duke of Savoy, and by Denmark. Indeed the alarm 
throughout Europe was now general and urgent. It was 
clear that Louis aimed at consolidating France and the 
Spanish dominions into one preponderating «m^Yt^ &k*&» 
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moment when Philip was departing to take possession of 
Spain, Louis had issued letters-patent in his favor, to the 
effect of preserving his rights to the throne of France. And 
Louis had himself obtained possession of the important 
frontier of the Spanish Netherlands with its numerous forti- 
fied cities, which were given up to his troops under pretence 
of securing them for the young King of Spain. Whether 
the formal union of the two crowns was likely to take place 
Bpeedily or not, it was evident that the resources of the 
whole Spanish monarchy were now virtually at the French 
king's disposal. 

The death of King William, on the 8th of March, 1702, 
at first seemed likely to paralyse the league against France ; 
for, " notwithstanding the ill-success with which he made 
war generally, he was looked upon as the sole centre of 
union that could keep together the great confederacy then 
forming ; and how much the French feared from his life had 
appeared a few years before in the extravagant and indecent 
joy they expressed on a false report of his death. A short time 
showed how vain the fears of some and the hopes of others 
were." Queen Anne, within three days after her accession, 
went down to the House of Lords, and there declared her 
resolution to support the measures planned by her prede- 
cessor, who had been " the great support, not only of these 
kingdoms, but of all Europe." 



War was formally declared by the allies against France 
on the 4th of May, 1702. The principal scenes of its ope- 
ration were, at first, Flanders, the Upper Rhine, and North 
Italy. Marlborough headed the allied troops in Flanders 
during the first two years of the war, and took some towns 
from the enemy, but nothing decisive occurred; nor did 
any actions of importance take place during this period be- 
tween the rival armies in Italy. But in the centre of that 
lino from north to south, from the mouth of the Scheldt to 
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the mouth of the Po, along which the war was carried on, 
the generals of Louis XTV. acquired advantages, in 1708, 
which threatened one chief member of the Grand Alliance 
with utter destruction. France had obtained the important 
assistance of Bavaria as her confederate in the war. The 
elector of this powerful German state made himself master 
of the strong fortress of Ulm, and opened a communication 
with the French armies on the Upper Rhine. By this 
junction the troops of Louis were enabled to assail the 
emperor in the very heart of Germany. In the autumn of 
the year 1703, the combined armies of the elector and 
French king completely defeated the Imperialists in Ba- 
varia ; and in the following winter they made themselves 
masters of the important cities of Augsburg and Passau. 
Meanwhile the French army of the Upper Rhine and 
Moselle had beaten the allied armies opposed to them, and 
taken Treves and Landau. At the same time, the dis- 
contents in Hungary with Austria again broke out into 
open insurrection, so as to distract the attention and com- 
plete the terror of the emperor and his council at Vienna. 

Marlborough had watched, with the deepest anxiety, the 
progress of the French arms on the Ehine and in Bavaria, 
and he saw the futility of carrying on a war of post and 
sieges in Flanders, while the death-blows to the empire 
were being dealt on the Danube. He resolved, therefore, 
to let the war in Flanders languish for a year, while he 
moved with all the disposable forces that he could collect 
to the central scenes of decisive operations. 

Crossing the river Neckar, Marlborough marched in a 
south-eastern direction to Mundelshene, where he had his 
first personal interview with Prince Eugene, who was des- 
tined to be his colleague on so many glorious fields. Thence 
through a difficult and dangerous country, Marlborough 
continued his march against the Bavarians, whom he en- 
countered on the 2nd of July, on the heights of the Schul- 
lenberg, near Donauwert. J^arlborou^i «farci&s&. ^wsa 
L 
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entrenched camp, crossed the Danube, took several strong 
places in Bavaria, and made himself completely master of 
the elector's dominions, except the fortified cities of Mu- 
nich and Augsburg. But the elector's army, though de- 
feated a&Donauwert, was still numerous and strong ; and 
at last Marshal Tallard, when thoroughly apprised of the 
real nature of Marlborough's movements, crossed the Rhine, 
and being suffered, through the supineness of the German 
general at Stollhoffen, to march without loss through the 
Black Forest, he united his powerful army at Biberbach, 
near Augsburg, with that of the elector and the French 
troops under Marshal Marsin, who had previously been co- 
operating with Bavarians. On the other hand, Marlborough 
re-crossed the Danube, and on the 11th of August united 
his army with the Imperialist forces under Prince Eugene. 
The combined armies occupied a position near Hochstadt, 
a little higher up the left bank of the Danube than Donau- 
wert, the scene of Marlborough's recent victory, and almost 
exactly on the ground where Marshal Villars and the elec- 
tor had defeated an Austrian army in the preceding year. 
The French marshals and the elector were now in position 
a little farther to the east, between Blenheim and Lutzin- 
gen, and with the little stream of the Nebel between them 
and the troops of Marlborough and Eugene. The Gallo- 
Bavarian army, consisted of above 60,000 men, and they 
had sixty-one pieces of artillery. The army of the allies 
were about 56,000 strong, with fifty-two guns. 



Early in the morning of the 13th of August, the allies 
left their own camp and marched towards the enemy. A 
thick haze covered the ground, and it was not until the 
allied right and centre had advanced nearly within cannon- 
shot of the enemy that Tallard was aware of their approach. 
He made his preparations with what haste he could, and 
about eight o'clock a heavy fire of artillery was opened from 
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the French right on the advancing left wing of the British. 
Marlborough ordered up some of his batteries to reply to 
it, and while the columns that were to form the allied left 
and centre deployed, and took up their proper stations in 
the line, a warm cannonade was kept up by the guns on 
both sides. The ground which Eugene's columns had to 
traverse was peculiarly difficult, especially for the passage 
of the artillery ; and it was nearly mid-day before he could 
get his troops into line opposite to Lutzingen. During this 
interval, Marlborough ordered divine service to be per- 
formed by the chaplains at the head of each regiment, and 
then rode along the lines and found both officers and men 
in the highest spirits, and waited impatiently for the signal 
for the attaok. At length an aide-de-camp galloped up 
from the right with the welcome news that Eugene was 
ready. Marlborough instantly sent Lord Curtis with a 
strong brigade of infantry to assault the village of Blenheim, 
while he himself led the main body down the eastward slope 
of the valley of Nebel, and prepared to effect the passage of 
the stream. The assault on Blenheim, though bravely 
made, was repulsed with severe loss; and Marlborough, 
finding how strongly that village was garrisoned, desisted 
from any further attempts to carry it, and bent all his 
energies to breaking the enemy's line between Blenheim 
and Oberglau. Some temporary bridges had been prepared, 
and planks and fascines had been collected ; and by aid of 
these, and a little strong bridge which crossed the Nebel, 
near a hamlet called Uterglau, that lay in the centre of the 
valley, Marlborough succeeded in getting several squadrons 
across the Nebel, though it was divided into several 
branches, and the ground between them was soft, and, in 
places, little better than a mere marsh. But the French 
artillery was not idle. The cannon-balls plunged inces- 
santly among the advancing squadrons of the allies ; and 
bodies of French cavalry rode frequently down from the 
western ridge to charge them before they 1mA \!\tci& \s> Sews*. 
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on the firm ground. It was only by supporting his men 
by fresh troops, and by bringing up infantry who checked 
the advance of the enemy's horse by their steady fire, that 
Marlborough was able to save his army in this quarter from 
a repulse, — a repulse which, after the failure of the attack 
upon Blenheim, would have been fatal to the allies. By 
degrees, his cavalry struggled over the blood-stained streams; 
the infantry were also now brought across, so as to keep in 
check the French troops who held Blenheim, and who, 
when no longer assailed in front, had begun to attack the 
allies on their left with considerable effect. 

Marlborough thus succeeded in drawing up the whole 
left wing of his army beyond the Nebel, and was about to 
press forward with it when he was called away to another 
part of the field by a disaster that had befallen his centre. 
The Prince of Holstein, Beck, had, with eleven Hanoverian 
battalions, passed the Nebel opposite to Oberglau, when he 
was charged and utterly routed by the Irish brigade which 
held that village. The Irish drove the Hanoverians back 
with heavy slaughter, broke completely through the line of 
the allies, and nearly achieved a success as brilliant as that 
which the same brigade afterwards gained at Fontenoy. 
But at Blenheim their ardor in pursuit led them too far. 
Marlborough came up in person, and dashed in upon the 
exposed flank of the brigade with some squadrons of British 
cavalry. The Irish reeled back, and as they strove to re- 
gain the height of Oberglau, their column was raked through 
and through by the fire of three battalions of the allies 
which Marlborough had summoned up from the reserve. 
Marlborough having re-established the order and commu- 
nications of the allies in this quarter, now, as he returned 
to his own left wing, sent to learn how his colleague fared 
against Marsin and the elector, and to inform Eugene of 
his own success. 

Eugene had hitherto not been equally fortunate. He 
bud made three attacks on the enemy opposed to him, and 
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had been thrice driven back. It was only by his own des- 
perate personal exertions, and the remarkable steadiness of 
the regiments of Prussian infantry which were under him, 
that he was able to save his wing from being totally de- 
feated. But it was on the southern part of the battle-field, 
on the ground which Marlborough had won beyond the 
Nebel with such difficulty, that the crisis of the battle was 
to be decided. 

Like Hannibal, Marlborough relied principally on his 
cavalry for achieving his decisive successes, and it was by 
his cavalry that Blenheim, the greatest of his victories, was 
won. The battle had lasted till five in the afternoon, Marl- 
borough had now eight thousand horsemen drawn up in two 
lines, and in the most perfect order, for a general attack on 
the enemy's line along the space between Blenheim and 
Oberglau. The infantry was drawn up in battalions in their 
rear, so as to support them if repulsed, and to keep in check 
the large masses of the French that still occupied the village 
of Blenheim. Tallard now interlaced his squadrons of 
cavalry with battalions of infantry; and Marlborough, 
by a corresponding movement, and the allied cavalry, 
strengthened and supported by foot and guns, advanced 
slowly from the lower ground near the Nebel up the slope 
to where the French cavalry, ten thousand strong, awaited 
them. On riding over the summit of the acclivity, the allies 
were received with so hot a fire from the French artillery 
and small arms, that at first the cavalry recoiled, but without 
abandoning the high ground. The guns and the infantry 
which they had brought with them maintained the contest 
with spirit and effect. The French fire seemed to slacken. 
Marlborough instantly ordered a charge along the line. 
The allied cavalry galloped forward at the enemy's squad- 
rons, and the hearts of the French horsemen failed them. 
Discharging their carbines at an idle distance, they wheeled 
round and spurred from the field, leaving the nine mfiasota^ 
battalions of their comrades to be ridden dcr«Tx V$ ^^ XKSt ~ 
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rent of the allied cavalry. The battle was now won. Tal- 
lard and Marsin, severed from each other, thought only of 
retreat. Tallard drew up the squadrons of horse which he 
had left, in a line extended towards Blenheim, and sent 
orders to the infantry in that Tillage to come and join him 
without delay. But long ere his orders could be obeyed, 
the conquering squadrons of Marlborough had wheeled to 
the left, and thundered down on the feeble array of the 
French marshal. Part of the force which Tallard had 
drawn up for this last effort was driven into the Danube ; 
part fled with their general to the village of Sonderheim, 
where they were soon surrounded by the victorious allies, 
and compelled to surrender. Meanwhile, Eugene had re- 
newed his attack upon the Gallo-Bavarian left, and Marsin, 
finding his colleague utterly routed, and his own right flank 
uncovered, prepared to retreat. He and the elector suc- 
ceeded in withdrawing a considerable part of their troops 
in tolerable order to Dillengen ; but the large body of the 
French who garrisoned Blenheim were left exposed to cer- 
tain destruction. Marlborough speedily occupied all the 
outlets from the village with his victorious troops, and then, 
collecting his artillery round it, he commenced a cannonade 
that speedily would have destroyed Blenheim itself and all 
who were in it. After several gallant but unsuccessful 
attempts to cut their way through the allies, the French in 
Blenheim were at length compelled tc surrender at discre- 
tion; and twenty-four battalions and twelve squadrons, with 
all their officers, laid down their arms, and became the cap- 
tives of Marlborough. Creasy. 
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WILLIAM PITT, EABL OF CHATHAM. 

Let us endeavour to portray that extraordinary man, who 
at his outset was pitied for losing a cornetcy of horse*, 
and who within twenty years had made himself the first 
man in England, and England the first country in the world. 
He had received from nature a tall and striking figure, 
aquiline and noble features, and a glance of fire. Lord 
Waldegrave, after eulogising the clearness of his style, 
observes that his eye was as significant as his words. In 
debates a single look would sometimes disconcert an orator 
opposed to him. His voice most happily combined sweet- 
ness and strength. It was of silvery clearness, and even 
when it sank to a whisper it was distinctly heard ; while 
its other tones, like the swell of some majestic organ, could 
peal and thrill above every other earthly sound. As to 
style, Demosthenes was his favorite study among the 
ancients; among the English, Bolingbroke and Barrow. 
But perhaps our best clue to Lord Chatham's own mental 
tasks, more especially in the field of oratory, is afforded by 
those which he afterwards so successfully enjoined to his 
favorite son. It may be stated, on the authority of the 
present Lord Stanhope, that Mr. Pitt being asked to what he 
principally ascribed the two qualities for which his elo- 
quence was most conspicuous, — namely, the lucid order of 
his reasonings and the ready choice of his words, — an- 
swered that he believed he owed the former to an early 
study of the Aristotelian logic, and the latter to his father's 
practice in making him every day, after reading over to 
himself some passage in the classics, translate it aloud and 
continuously into English prose. 

Nor was Lord Chatham less solicitous as to his own ac- 

* Chatham, had been deprived of his commission in the army for 
voting in the House of Commons against Sir Robert Walpole, the 
prime minister. 
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tion and manner, which, according to Horace Walpole, was 
as studied and as successful as Garrick's ; but his care of 
it appeared not only in his speeches, but even in society. 
It is observed by himself in one of his letters, that : " be- 
haviour, though an external thing, which seems rather to 
belong to the body than to the mind, is certainly founded 
on considerable virtues," and he evidently thought very 
highly of the effect of both dress and address upon mankind. 
His very infirmities were managed to the best advantage, 
and it has been said of him that in his hands even his 
crutch could become a weapon of oratory. This striving 
for effect had, however, in some respects an unfavorable 
influence upon his talents, and, as it appeared to me, greatly 
injured all his written compositions. His private letters 
bear in general a forced and unnatural appearance, the 
style of homely culture, but here and there pieced with 
pompous epithets and swelling phrases. Thus also, in his 
oratory, his most elaborate speeches were the worst ; and 
that speech which he delivered on the death of Wolfe, and 
probably intended as a masterpiece, was universally la- 
mented as a failure. 

But when, without forethought or any other preparation 
than those talents which nature had supplied and education 
cultivated, Chatham arose, stirred to anger by some sudden 
subterfuge of corruption or device of tyranny, there was 
heard an eloquence never surpassed either in ancient or 
modern times. 

It was the highest power of expression ministering to the 
highest power of thought. Dr. Franklin declares that, in 
the course of his life, he had seen sometimes eloquence with- 
out wisdom, and often wisdom without eloquence ; in Lord 
Chatham only had he seen both united. Yet so vivid and 
impetuous were his bursts of oratory, that they seemed 
even beyond his own control ; instead of his ruling them 
they often ruled him, and flashed forth unbidden and 
smiting all before them. As in the oracles of old, it ap- 
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peared to be not he that spake, but the spirit of the deity 
within. In one debate, after he had just been apprised of 
an important secret of state, " I must not speak to-night," 
he whispered to Lord Shelbourne, " for when once I am up 
everything, that is in my mind comes out." No man could 
grapple more powerfully with an argument ; but he wisely 
remembered that a taunt is in general of far higher popular 
effect ; nor did he, therefore, disdain (and in these he stood 
unrivalled) the keenest personal invectives. His ablest 
adversaries shrank before him crouching and silenced. 
But that which gave the brightest lustre, not only to the 
eloquence of Chatham but to his character, was his loftiness 
and nobleness of soul. If ever there has lived a man in 
modern times to whom the praise of a Roman spirit might 
be truly applied, that man beyond all doubt was William 
Pitt. He loved power, — but only as a patriot should, — 
because he knew and felt his own energies, and felt also 
that his country needed them, because he saw the public 
spirit languishing and the national glory declined; because 
his whole heart was burning to revive the one and to 
wreathe fresh laurels round the other. He loved fame, but 
it was the fame that follows, not the feme that is run after ; 
not the fame that is gained by elbowing and thrusting, and 
all the little arts that bring forward little men, but the fame 
that a minister at length will, and must, wring from the very 
people whose prejudices he despises and whose passions 
he controls. The ends to which he employed both his 
power and his fame will best show his object in obtaining 
them. 

I am far, however, from maintaining that Chatham's 
views were always wise, or his actions always praiseworthy. 
In several transactions of his life I look in vain for a steady 
and consistent compass of his course, and the horizon is 
too often clouded over with party spirit or personal resent- 
ments. But his principal defect, as I conceive, was a certain 
impracticability and waywardness of tempex^ ta& <s^ ^aRrcafc 
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occasions overmastered his judgment and hurried i 
along. 

Yet, as I think, these frailties of temper should in just 
be mainly ascribed to his broken health and to his secludt 
habits. When in society, Lord Chesterfield assures us tht 
he was a most agreeable and lively companion, and hat 
such a versatility of wit that he could adapt it to all sorts 
of conversations. But to such exertions his health and 
spirits were seldom equal, and he therefore usually confined 
himself to the intercourse of his faniily, by whom he was 
mopt tenderly beloved, and of a few obsequious friends, 
who put him under no constraint, who assented to every 
word he spoke, and never presumed to have an opinion of 
their own. Such seclusion is the worst of. any in its effects 
upon the temper, but seclusion of all kinds is probably 
far less favorable to virtue than is commonly believed, 
When Whitefield questioned Conrade Matthew, who had 
been a hermit forty years amidst the forests of America, as 
to his inward trials and temptations, the old man quaintly 
but impressively replied : " Be assured that a single tree, 
which stands alone, is more exposed to storms, than one 
that grows among the rest." Mahon. 



HENRY FOX. 

There was one man, whose sharp and manly logic had 
often in debate been found a match for the lofty and im- 
passioned rhetoric of Pitt, whose talents for jobbing were 
not inferior to his talents for debate, whose dauntless spirit 
shrank from no difficulty or danger, and who was as little 
troubled with scruples as with fears. Henry Fox, or 
nobody, could weather any storm that was about to bunt. 
Yet was he a person to whom the court, even in such an 
extremity, was unwilling to have recourse. Hie had alwaye 
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been regarded as a Whig of the Whigs. He had been the 
friend and disciple of Walpole. He had long been con- 
nected by close ties with William, Duke of Cumberland. 
By the Tories he was more hated than any man living. 
So strong was their aversion from him, that when in the late 
reign he attempted to form a party against the Duke of 
Newcastle, they had thrown all their weight into Newcastle's 
scale. By the Scots Fox was abhorred, as the confidential 
friend of the conqueror of Culloden. He was, on personal 
grounds, most obnoxious to the princess-mother. For he 
had, immediately after her husband's death, advised the late 
king to take the education of her son, the heir-apparent, 
entirely out of her hands. He had recently given, if pos- 
sible, still deeper offence ; for he had indulged, not without 
some ground, the ambitious hope that his beautiful sister- 
in-law, the Lady Sarah Lennox, might be Queen of Eng- 
land. It had been observed that the king at one time rode 
every morning by the grounds of Holland House, and that 
on such occasions Lady Sarah, dressed like a shepherdess 
at a masquerade, was making hay close to the road, which 
was then separated by no wall from the lawn. On account 
of the part which Fox had taken in this singular love- 
affair, he was the only member of the Privy Council who 
was not summoned to the meeting at which his Majesty 
announced his intended marriage with the Princess of 
Mecklenberg. 

Fox had many noble and amiable qualities, which in 
private life shone forth in full lustre, and made him dear to 
his children, to his dependents, and to his friends ; but as a 
public man he had no title to esteem. In him the vices 
which were common to the whole school of Walpole ap- 
peared, not perhaps in their worst, but certainly in their 
most prominent form, for his parliamentary and official 
talents made all his faults conspicuous. His courage, his 
vehement temper, his contempt for appearances, led him to 
display much that others, quite as \msftT\x^k»>0A ^^asaa^^ 
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covered with a decent veil. He was the most unpopular 
of the statesmen of his time, not because he sinned more 
than many of them, but because he canted less. 

He felt his unpopularity ; but he felt it after the fashion 
of strong minds. He became, not cautious but reckless, 
and faced the rage of the whole nation with a scowl of 
inflexible defiance. He was born with a sweet and ge- 
nerous temper ; but he had been goaded and baited into a 
savageness which was not natural to him, and which amazed 
and shocked those who knew him best. Macaulay. 
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AMERICAN REVOLUTION (1775). 

At the peace of 1763 * the fame of England was exalted 
throughout Europe above that of all other nations. She. 

* " 1763. Treaty of Paris; which left the power of Prussia in- 
creased, and its military reputation greatly exalted. 

" France, by the Treaty of Paris, ceded to England Canada and the 
island of Cape Breton, with the islands and coasts of the gulf and 
river of St. Lawrence. The boundaries between the two nations in 
North America were fixed by a line drawn along the middle of the 
Mississippi, from its source to its mouth. All on the left or eastern 
bank of that river was given up to England, except the city of 
New Orleans, which was reserved to France ; as was also the liberty 
of the fisheries on a part of the coasts of Newfoundland and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. The islands of St. Peter and Miquelon were 
given them as a shelter for their fishermen, but without permission to 
raise fortifications. The islands of Martinique, Guadaloupe, Marie- 
galante, Desiderada, and St. Lucia, were surrendered to France; 
while Grenada, the Grenadines, St Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago, 
were ceded to England. This latter power retained her conquests 
on the Senegal, and restored to France the island of Goree, on the 
coast of Africa. France was put in possession of the forts and 
factories which belonged to her in the East Indies, on the coasts of 
CoromandeL, Orissa, Malabar, and Bengal, under the restriction of 
keeping up no military force in Bengal. 

" In Europe France restored all the conquests she had made in 
Germany, as also the island of Minorca. England gave up to her 
Belleisle on the coast of Brittany, while Dunkirk was kept in the 
same condition as had been determined by the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The island of Cuba, with the Havannah, were restored 
to the King of Spain, who, on his part, ceded to England Florida, 
with Port Augustine and the Bay of Pensacola. The King of Por- 
tugal was restored to the same state in which he had been before 
the war. The colony of St. Sacrament, which the Spaniards had 
conquered, was given back to him. 

" The peace of Paris, of which we have just now spoken, was the 
era of England's greatest prosperity. Her commerce and navigation 
extended over all parts of the globe, and were supported by a naval 
force, so much the more imposing as it was no longer cpunter- 
balanced by the maritime power of France, whisk \\»& \ifc*xv Tkx&jssfc. 
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had triumphed over those "whom she called her hereditary 
enemies, and retained half a continent as the monument of 
her victories. Her American dominions stretched without 
dispute from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, from the G-ulf 
of Mexico to Hudson's Bay ; and in her older possessions 
that dominion was rooted as firmly in the affections of the 
colonists as in their institutions and laws. The ambition 
of British statesmen might well be inflamed with the desire 
of connecting the mother country and her transatlantic 
empire by indissoluble bonds of mutual interest and com- 
mon liberties. 

By 1757 America had become the great object of 
European attention ; Pitt, disregarding the churlish cavils 
of the lords of trade, at once pursued towards the colonies 
the generous policy which afterwards called forth all their 
strength, and insured their affections. He respected their 
liberties, and relied on their willing co-operation. Halifax 
was planning taxation by parliament, in which he was 
aided, among others, by Calvert, the secretary of Mary- 
land, residing in England. In January, 1757, the British 
press defended the scheme, which had been " often men- 
tioned in private, to introduce a stamp-duty on vellum and 
paper, to lower the duty upon foreign rum, sugar, and 
molasses, imported into the colonies." A revenue of more 
than sixty thousand pounds sterling annually was confi- 
dently promised from this source. The project of an 
American stamp-act was pressed upon Pitt himself. ' c With 
the enemy at their backs, with English bayonets at their 
breast, in the day of their distress, perhaps the Americans," 
thought he, " would submit to the imposition." Bancroft. 

annihilated in the preceding war. The immense territories which 
that peace had secured her, both in Africa and America, opened up 
new channels for her industry ; and what deserves specially to be 
remarked is, that she acquired at the same time vast and important 
possessions in the East Indies." Creasy. 
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THE AMERICAN REVOLT (1778). 

An occasion for the renewal of the old quarrel* between 
England and America, was supplied by an attempt on the 
part of the Imperial Parliament to revive the operation of 
the colonial custom duties. This was done by a measure 
beneficial in itself to the colonies ; but, when was a people 
engaged in a generous struggle for freedom diverted by an 
insidious attempt to practise on their selfish interest? Such 
a design was calculated still more to inflame their zeal, and, 
accordingly, it was defeated with scorn and indignation by 
the American patriots. 

The East India Company (on whose affairs I will not at 
present enlarge) having labored for several years under 
financial difficulties, had at length been obliged to appeal 
to the Government for aid. One expedient for the relief 
of the Company was to force a market for their principal 
commodity, tea, of which they ,had a great quantity in 
stock, by repealing the export duty ; and, as the colonial 
Customs' duty was much less than that which was levied at 
the British port, it was thought that such a reduction in 
the price of this important article as would be effected by 
the drawback, must prove at once acceptable to the 
American consumer and beneficial to the Company. The 
proposal, however, touching, as it immediately did, the 
tender point in the relations between Great Britain and 
her dependencies, was received with renewed demonstra- 
tions of hostility and resentment. The people on the sea- 

* From 1764 the policy of the British Government was calculated 
to rouse the American colonies. The suppression of their contraband, 
though long-permitted, traffic with the Spanish colonies was fol- 
lowed by the introduction of Excise duties, on the disputed plea that 
a colony is bound to maintain itself indirectly, if not directly. The 
Stamp Act had the same object ; but both were withdrawn, though 
under protest regarding the principle, by the British Crown. [The 
sequel is explained in the text.] 
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board took measures to prevent the landing of a commodity 
which was to be branded with the obnoxious impost ; and 
the arrival of the ships bearing these odious cargoes was 
eagerly expected. Three of the tea-ships entered the port 
of Boston ; they were boarded by the insurgents, and the 
cargoes were thrown into the sea ; but no other damage 
was done, nor was any violence offered to the ships' com- 
panies. No further attempt was made to land any portion 
of the large consignment of tea which had been shipped 
under the recent Act of Parliament. 

The question of taxation was virtually settled by this 
signal failure to enforce the law, or rather by the absence 
of any attempt to protect the property of the merchant?, 
who had made their ventures by the express authority, if 
not at the instance of the English Government. But the 
dispute was no longer a mere matter of Custom duties. 
The vigilance and address of the party which was bent on 
achieving the independence of their country, readily took 
advantage of any cause of offence, real or imaginary, acci- 
dental or designed, to inflame the irritation of the pro- 
vinces. While the English tea-ships were being expelled 
from the ports of North America, a proceeding was taking 
place in England calculated to exasperate the colonists 
even more than the attempt to tax them without their 
consent. 

Hutchison and Oliver, the Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor of Massachusetts, had, it seemed, at one period of 
the American disturbances, occasionally corresponded with 
Whately, the private secretary and confidential friend of 
GrenviUe. These letters fell into the hands of Franklin, 
then the American agent, and they were forthwith for- 
warded to the Committee of Correspondence, an association 
of the leading patriots of Boston, which had been formed 
in the autumn of the preceding year, for the purpose of 
regular communication with the other colonies, and organ- 
ising the opposition to the English Government. This 
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committee, which consisted of twenty-one members, was 
duly restricted, in accordance with the terms upon which 
the papers were sai6\ to have been received, from printing 
them or allowing them to pass into general circulation. 
But it hardly required Franklin's great sense and deep 
knowledge of mankind to foresee that such a prohibition 
must be idle and illusory. One or two magnanimous 
patriots might perchance be found, who would decline to 
achieve the freedom of their country by questionable 
means ; but that a score of zealots should refrain, in the 
very crisis of their cause, from a slight transgression, which 
would all but render it triumphant, was contrary to all 
experience of history and of human nature. The papers 
soon after their arrival Were laid before the Colonial As- 
sembly, which readily found a pretext for ordering them to 
be printed. 

The selection of letters — for they had evidently been 
carefully selected — thirteen only in number, contained 
matter enough to inflame the excited passions of the people. 
It was confidently asserted in these papers, that the main- 
tenance of the authority of the Crown was wholly incom- 
patible with the continuance of free institutions in the * 
colony ; and the colonists themselves were pronounced 
unfit for the same degree of liberty which was accorded to 
the people of the parent state. Government was advised 
to put down the agitation for independence by military 
force ; and there were even some phrases so ambiguously 
used, that by no very violent construction, they seemed to 
recommend the removal of the popular leaders by sinister 
means. 

I have dwelt on this disastrous passage in the quarrel 
between England and her American dependencies, be- 
cause, in common with most writers on the subject, I 
consider the breach to have been thenceforward irreparable. 
Up to this period, it is agreed on all hands that the dispute 
might have been accommodated, and the colot^ T«wsass&R&-fc 
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for the time at least, to British dominion. But those who 
had hitherto held aloof from the patriotic party, still con- 
fiding in the justice and generosity of the British nation, 
were now content to unite with their countrymen in ob- 
taining, by other means, the redress which they had hitherto 
sought by remonstrance and supplication. 

Measures were now adopted on both sides of the At- 
lantic tending to precipitate the rupture. Soon after the 
petition of the Boston Assembly had been disposed of, 
intelligence arrived in England of the refusal to admit the 
tea ships. This was considered an affair of such gravity 
that it was formally communicated by a message from the 
Crown to both Houses. A Bill was immediately intro- 
duced to close the port of Boston ; and, after a faint show 
of opposition, was passed through its stages as rapidly as 
the forms of Parliament permitted. This arbitrary pro- 
ceeding could be justified only on the assumption that the 
lawless destruction of the cargoes had been instigated or 
approved by the inhabitants of the town ; — an assumption 
which was no doubt founded in fact ; but it is hardly ne- 
cessary to point out the gross error of the English Govern- 
ment in not previously demanding reparation from the 
local authorities. The House of Assembly had petitioned 
for the recall of Hutchinson. Their prayer was contempt- 
uously rejected. But a few weeks afterwards Hutchinson 
was removed, and his successor was General Gage, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in North America. At the same time a 
Bill was passed for quartering and billeting troops through- 
out the North American colonies. Masaey. 
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WASHINGTON. 



The Congress, in pursuance of the sovereign authority 
which they had assumed, proceeded to organise a general 
military force, which should be the army of the United 
Colonies. This army, recruited by compulsion, and put 
under regular military law, was to be placed under the 
command of a General-in-Chief; and the person selected 
to fill this all-important office was Washington — by com- 
mon consent one of the most illustrious heroes that has 
adorned any age or country in the world. The American 
general was a native, and a considerable landholder, of tho 
province of Virginia, in the legislative assembly of which 
he had long possessed a leading influence, acquired not by 
eloquence nor loud professions of patriotism, — for the one 
he did not possess, and the other he despised, — but by 
integrity, prudence, and aptitude for affairs. Though un- 
willing to provoke a conflict with Great Britain, he was 
determined to maintain what he considered the just claims 
of his country ; and when he found there was no pro- 
bability of obtaining the concession of those claims by 
reasoning and remonstrance, he was. prepared to advise his 
countrymen to take up arms. -. u ■ 

. The military experience. of Washington was necessarily 
limited. He had, however, seen some active service in hi* 
youth, in the early stages of the French, war, and held the' 
rank of colonel in the local militia. But the talent* of a 
general are less dependent on education and experience 
than those of any other profession. They have been dis- 
played in perfection by youths who have never heard a 
shot fired ; and by men of middle age, whose former lives 
have been spent in civil employments or pacific leisure. 
Good sense, readiness, decision, are qualities of far more 
importance than regimental knowledge, or even the ex- 
perience of campaigns, for the government of a.rofts& vs&t 
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their conduct in the field. Scill the duties which Waal 
ton would have to discharge were as various and diffi 
and the responsibility imj>osed upon him was as gra? 
any which the boldest and ablest leaders of mankind 
ever undertaken. He bad to contend against the wea 
the power, and the pride of England incensed at the p. 
sumption of her dependencies ; his army would be coi 
posed of raw recruits and of militia, to whom regul 
service and the harassing routine of a soldier's duty wei 
unknown. He would have to meet battalions trained i 
the best discipline of European warfare, on whose stan- 
dards were inscribed the names, of famous battle fields won 
by their prowess. 

But the military difficulties were only half, and perhaps 
the less formidable half of the difficulties which he must 
surmount. All probability was against the maintenance 
of a union hastily cemented between provinces widely 
separated, thinly spread over a vast continent, having 
hitherto held — many of them at least — little or no inter- 
course with each other, and differing in manners, religion, 
and race. Nothing could be more likely than that jealousy 
or indifference to the common cause, would be the offspring 
of a protracted struggle. Any great military reverse would 
be hazardous to the Union. Even, after Bunker's Hill*, 
many of the militia-men returned to their homes, and 
stringent measures were taken to prevent others from 
deserting their colors. But it was, perhaps, from the Con- 
gress itself that the greatest danger was to be apprehended. 
The power conferred on Washington could not be efficiently 
exercised, if any real control over it was retained by a 
popular assembly. Would the orators who had so long 

* Properly Breed's Hill, the locale of the first serious collision of 
the royal troops with the colonial militia. It is a rising ground on the 
xumontory on which Charleston is situated, and commands Boston 
n the opposite banks of the river (Charles). This vantage-ground - 
•as gained by the British, though at an enormous numericaL-oosi. 
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swayed the democracy of the provinces be content to 
relinquish their power to a military dictator? Might 
not some of the sober friends of freedom themselves be 
alarmed, lest they should create a too powerful benefactor 
to his country ? Republics have always been jealous of 
their great men ; and it was plain, that in the event of the 
struggle being carried to a successful issue, the United 
Provinces must either adopt a democratic form of govern- 
ment, or allow the great commander, under whose auspices 
their independence had been achieved, to assume the federal 
crown. 

These, among other considerations, must have been pre- 
sent to the sagacious and reflective mind of Washington, 
when he decided upon obeying the call of his countrymen, 
to place himself at the head of their rebellion against 
Great Britain. Ambition or enthusiasm, which are the 
ordinary stimulants to great and perilous enterprises, had 
little effect upon this eminent man. Good sense and 
judgment governed his words and actions ; and satisfied 
with the condition in which the better part of his life had 
been already passed, he unwillingly quitted a private station 
at the call of public duty, and cheerfully returned to it 
when that duty had been discharged. 

Washington was forty-three years of age when he as- 
sumed the command of the provincial army. His family 
had emigrated from England during the civil troubles, and 
settled in Virginia upon a small estate.* He himself had 
in early life followed the profession of a land-surveyor, but 
having increased his fortune by marriage, he had retired 
from practice, and employed himself in the cultivation of 
his estate, and the ordinary pursuits of a country gentle- 
man. In this capacity he had acquired the esteem of his 
neighbours, and ultimately a lead in the affairs of the 
province. Massey. 

* Estate, L e. Mount Vernon. 
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BATTLE OF SARATOGA (l777). 

The war which rent away the North American colonies c 
England is, of all subjects in history, the most painful for ai 
Englishman to dwell on. It was commenced and carried on 
by the British ministry in iniquity and folly, and it was con- 
cluded in disaster and shame. But the contemplation of it 
cannot be evaded by the historian, however much it may 
be abhorred. Nor can any military event be said to have 
exercised a more important influence on the future fortunes 
of mankind than the complete defeat of Burgoyne's expedi- 
tion in 1777, — a defeat which rescued the revolted colonists 
from certain subjection, and which, by inducing the courts 
of France and Spain to attack England in their behalf, 
ensured the independence of the United States. 

The five northern colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Vermont, usually 
classed together as the New England colonies, were the 
strongholds of the insurrection against the mother country. 
The feeling of resistance was less vehement and general in 
the central settlement of New York, and still, less so in Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and the other colonies of the south, 
although everywhere it was formidably active. But it was 
among the descendants of the stern Puritans that the spirit 
of Cromwell and Vane breathed in all its fervor, it was 
from the New Englanders that the first armed opposition to 
the British Crown had been offered, and it was by them 
that the most stubborn determination to fight to the last, 
rather than waive a single right or privilege, had been dis- 
played. In 1775 they had succeeded in forcing the British 
troops to evacuate Boston, and the events of 1776 had made 
New York (which the royalists occupied in that year) the 
principal basis of operations for the armies of the mother- 
country. 

A glance at the map will show that the Hudson river, 
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which falls into the Atlantic at New York, runs down from 
the north at the back of the New England States, forming an 
angle of about forty-five degrees with the line of the coast 
of the Atlantic, along which the New England States are 
situated. Northward of the Hudson we see a small chain of 
lakes communicating with the Canadian frontiers. It is 
necessary to attend closely to these geographical points, in 
order to understand the plan of the operations which the 
English attempted in 1777, and which the battle of Sara- 
toga defeated. 

The English had a considerable force in Canada, and in 
1776 had completely repulsed an attack which the Americans 
had made upon that province. The British ministry re- 
solved to avail themselves in the next year of the advantage 
which the occupation of Canada gave them, not merely for 
the purpose of defence, but for the purpose of striking a 
vigorous and crushing blow against the revolted colonies. 
With this view the army in Canada was largely reinforced. 
Seven thousand veteran troops were sent out from England 
with a corps of artillery abundantly supplied, and led by 
select and experienced officers. Large quantities of military 
stores were also furnished for the equipment of the Canadian 
volunteers who were expected to join the expedition. It 
was intended that the force thus collected should march 
southward by the line of the lakes, and thence along the 
banks of the Hudson river. The British army from New 
York, or a detachment of it, was to make a simultaneous 
movement northward up the line of the Hudson, and the 
two expeditions were to unite at Albany, a town on that 
river. By these operations all communication between the 
northern colonies and those of the centre and south would 
be cut off. An irresistible force would be concentrated so 
as to crush all further opposition in New England, and when 
this was done it was believed that the other colonies would 
speedily submit. The Americans had no troops in the 
field that seemed able to baffle these moTOi&sscft». ^^ 
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principal army, under Washington, was occupied in watch- 
ing over Pennsylvania and the south. At any rate it was 
believed that, in order to oppose the plan intended for the 
new campaign, the insurgents must risk a pitched battle, in 
which the superiority of the royalists, in number, indiscipline, 
and in equipment, seemed to promise to the latter a crowning 
victory. Without question the plan was ably formed, and 
had the success of the execution been equal to the ingenuity 
of the design, the reconquest or submission of the thirteen 
United States must in all human probability have followed, 
and the independence which they proclaimed in 1776 would 
have been extinguished before it existed a second year. 
After the successful siege of Ticonderago, the British army 
moved southward along Lake George to Shenesborough, and 
thence slowly, and with great difficulty, across a broken 
country, full of creeks and marshes, and clogged by the 
enemy with felled trees and other obstacles, to Fort Edward, 
on the Hudson river, the Americans continuing to retire 
before them. Burgoyne reached the left bank of the 
Hudson river on the 30th of July. Hitherto he had over- 
come every difficulty which the enemy and the nature of 
the country had placed in his way. His army was in ex- 
cellent order, and in the highest spirits, and the peril of 
the expedition seemed over when they were once on the 
bank of the river which was to be the channel of communi- 
cation between them and the British army of the south. 



The astonishment and alarm which these events pro- 
duced among the Americans were naturally great, but 
in the midst of their disasters none of the colonists showed 
any disposition to submit. The local governments of the 
New England States, as Well as the Congress, acted with 
vigor and firmness in their efforts to repel the enemy. 
General Gates was sent to take the command of the army at 
Saratoga, and Arnold, a favorite leader of the Americans, 
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was despatched by Washington to act under him, with re- 
inforcements of troops and guns from the main American 
army. 

Notwithstanding various reverses on the part of the 
royal troops, which added greatly to the spirit and numbers 

^^of^thc^merican forces, Burgoyne determined to advance. 
It was impossible any longer to keep up his communications 

^^;wit}>*€!ianada by way of the lakes, so as to supply his army 
on his southward march, but having by unremitted ex- 
ertions collected provisions for thirty days, he crossed the 
Hudson by means of a bridge of rails, and, marching a - 
short distance along its western bank, he encamped on the 
14th of September on the heights of Saratoga, about six- 
teen miles from Albany. The Americans had fallen back 
from Saratoga, and were now strongly posted near Still- 
water, about half-way between Saratoga and Albany, and 
showed a determination to recede no farther. 

Meanwhile Lord Howe, with the bulk of the British 
army that had lain at New York, had sailed away to the 
Delaware, and there commenced a campaign against 
Washington, in which the English general took Philadelphia 
and gained other showy but unprofitable successes. But 
Sir Henry Clinton, a brave and skilful officer, was left with 
a considerable force at New York, and he undertook the 
task of moving up the Hudson to co-operate with Burgoyne. 
Clinton was obliged for this purpose to wait for reinforce- 
ments which had been promised from England, and these 
did not arrive till September. As soon as he received them, 
Clinton embarked about 3000 of his men on a flotilla, con- 
voyed by some ships of war, under Commander Hotham, 
and proceeded to force his way up the river. The country 
between Burgoyne's position at Saratoga and that of the 
Americans at Stillwater was rugged and seamed with creeks 
and watercourses ; but after great labor in making bridges 
and temporary causeways the British army moved forward. 
About four miles from Saratoga, on tha tftssraaKKL <& ^b» 
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19th of September, a sharp encounter took place between 
part of the English right wing, under Burgoyne himpelf, 
and a strong body of the enemy under Gates and Arnold. 
The conflict lasted till sunset. The British remained 
masters of the field, but the loss on each side was nearly 
equal (from five to six hundred men), and the spirits of the 
Americans were greatly raised by haying withstood the best 
regular troops of the English army. Burgoyne now halted 
again, and strengthened his position by fieldworks and 
redoubts, and the Americans also improved their defences. 
The two armies remained nearly within cannon-shot of 
each other for a considerable time, during which Burgoyne 
was anxiously looking for intelligence of the promised ex- 
pedition from New York, which, according to the original 
plan, ought by this time to have been approaching Albany 
from the south. At last a messenger from Clinton made his 
way with great difficulty to Burgoyne's camp, and brought 
information that Clinton was on his way up the Hudson 
to attack the American forts which barred the passage up 
the river to Albany. Burgoyne in reply stated his hope 
that the promised co-operation would be speedy and de- 
cisive, and added that unless he received assistance before 
the 10th of October he would be obliged to retreat to the 
lakes through want of provisions. 



The numerical force of the Americans was now greater 
than the British, even in regular troops, and the numbers 
of the militia and volunteers which had joined Gates and 
Arnold were greater still. The right of the American 
position, that is to say, the part of it nearest to the river, was 
too strong to be assailed with any prospect of success ; and 
Burgoyne therefore determined to endeavour to force their 
left. For this purpose he formed a column of 1500 regular 
troops, with two twelve-pounders, two howitzers, and six 
six-pounders. It was on the 7 th of October that Burgoyne 
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led his column on the attack. This column was composed 
of brave men, both English and German, and in particular 
it comprised one of the best bodies of grenadiers in the 
British service. 

Burgoyne pushed forward some bodies of irregular troops 
to distract the enemy's attention, and led his column to 
within three-quarters of a mile from the left of Gates's 
camp, and then deployed his men into line. The grenadiers, 
under Major Ackland, were drawn up on the left, a corps 
of Germans in the centre, and the English light infantry 
and the 24th Regiment on the right. But Gates did not 
wait to be attacked, and directly the British line was formed 
and began to advance, the American general, with admirable 
skill, caused a strong force to make a sudden and vehement 
rush against its left. The grenadiers, under Ackland, sus- 
tained the charge of superior numbers nobly. But Grates 
sent more Americans forward, and in a few minutes the 
iction became general along the centre, so as to prevent the 
Grermans from sending any help to the grenadiers. Bur- 
royne's right was not engaged, but a mass of the enemy 
kvas observed advancing from their extreme left, with the 
evident intention of turning the British right, and cutting 
)ff its retreat. The light infantry and the 24th now fell 
)ack, and formed an oblique second line, which enabled 
;hem to baffle this manoeuvre, and also to succour their 
comrades in the left wing, the gallant grenadiers, who were 
>verpowered by superior numbers, and, but for this aid, 
nust have been cut to pieces. Arnold now came up with 
hree American regiments, and attacked the right flank of 
he English double line. Burgoyne's whole force was soon 
compelled to retreat towards their camp; the left and 
centre were in complete disorder, but the light infantry and 
he 24th checked the fury of the assailants, and the 
•emains of Burgoyne's column with great difficulty effected 
heir return to their camp, leaving six of their guns in the 
>ossession of the enemy, and great numbers of ^sa&sk. «sA 
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wounded on the field, and especially a large proportion tf 
the artillerymen, who had stood to their guns till shot 
down or bayoneted beside them by the advancing Ame- 
ricans. 

Burgoyne's column had been defeated ; but the action 
was nut yet over. The English had scarcely entered the 
camp, when the Americans, pursuing their success, as- 
saulted it in several places with uncommon fierceness, 
rushing to the lines through a severe fire of grape-shot and 
musketry with the utmost fury. Arnold especially who 
on this day appeared maddened with the thirst of combat 
and courage, urged on the attack against a part of the 
intrenchments which was occupied by the light infantry 
under Lord Balcarras. But the English received him with 
vigor and spirit. The struggle here was obstinate and 
sanguinary. At length, as it grew towards evening, Arnold, 
having forced all obstacles, entered the works with some 
of the most fearless of his followers. But in this critical 
moment of glory and danger, he received a painful wound 
in the same leg which had already been injured at the 
assault on Quebec. To his bitter regret he was obliged to 
be carried back. His party still continued the attack, 
but the English continued their obstinate resistance, and 
at last night fell, and the assailants withdrew from this 
quarter of the British intrenchments. But in another part 
the attack had been more successful. A body of the Ame- 
ricans, under Colonel Brooke, forced their way in through 
apart of the intrenchments on the extreme right, which 
was defended by the German reserve under Colonel Brey- 
man. The Germans resisted well, and Breyman died in 
defence of Ids post; but the Americans made good the 
ground which they had won, and captured baggage, tents, 
artillery, and a store of ammunition of which they were 
greatly in need. They had, by establishing themselves on this 
point, acquired the means of turning the right flank of the 
British and gaining their rear. To prevent this calamity, 
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Burgoyne effected during the night a complete change of 
position. With great skill he removed his whole army to 
some heights near the river, a little northward of the former 
camp, and he there drew up his men, expecting to be at- 
tacked on the following day. But Gates was resolved not 
to risk the certain triumph which his success had already 
secured for him. He harassed the English with skirmishes, 
but attempted no regular attack. Meanwhile, he detached 
bodies of troops on both sides of the Hudson, to prevent the 
British from recrossing that river, and to bar their retreat. 
When night fell, it became absolutely necessary for Bur- 
goyne to retire again, and accordingly the troops were 
marched through a rainy and stormy night towards Sara- 
toga, abandoning their sick and wounded, and the greater 
part of their baggage, to the enemy. 

Burgoyne now took up his last position on the heights 
near Saratoga. Hemmed in by the enemy, who refused 
any encounter, and baffled in all his attempts at finding 
a path of escape, he there lingered until famine compelled 
him to capitulate. The fortitude of the British army during 
this melancholy period has been justly eulogised by many 
native historians, but I prefer quoting the testimony of a 
foreign writer, as free from all possibility of partiality. 
Bottasays: — 

" It exceeds the power of words to describe the pitiable 
condition to which the British army was now reduced. 
The troops were worn down by a series of toil, privation, 
sickness, and desperate fighting. They were abandoned 
by the Indians and Canadians ; and the effective force of 
the whole army was now diminished by repeated and 
heavy losses, which had principally fallen on the best 
soldiers and the most distinguished officers, from ten 
thousand combatants to less than one half that number. 
Of this remnant little more than three thousand were 
English. 

" In these circumstances, and thus weakened^ tk«^ ^rw*. 
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invested by an army of four times their own number, 
whose position extended three parts of a circle round 
them. These refused to fight them, as knowing their weak- 
ness, and, from the nature of the ground, they could not 
be attacked in any part. In this helpless condition, obliged 
to be constantly under arms, while the enemy's cannon 
played on every part of their camp, and even the Ame- 
rican rifle-balls whistled in many parts of the line, the 
troops of Burgoyne retained their customary firmness, and, 
sinking under a hard necessity, they showed themselves 
worthy of a better fate. They could not be reproached 
with an action or a word which betrayed a want of temper 
or of fortitude." 

At length the 13th of October arrived, and as no pros- 
pect of assistance appeared, and the provisions were nearly 
exhausted, Burgoyne, by the unanimous advice of a council 
of war, sent a messenger to the American camp to treat of 
a convention.* Creasy. 

* Shortly after the convention, Lord Cornwallis surrendered to 
Washington. In December a treaty was arranged and formally 
signed in the February following, by which France acknowledged 
The Independent United States of America. This was, of course, 
tantamount to a declaration of war with England. Spain soon fol- 
lowed France, and before long Holland took the same course ; and 
when the treaties of 1783 restored peace to the world, the indepen- 
dence of the United States was recognised by their ancient parent 
and recent enemy, England. 
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ANCIENT INDIA. 



Sketches of a nation's infancy bear some resemblance to a 
modern album or note-book, where many pages are blank, 
whilst others are crowded with graphic detail ; where a few 
highly -finished drawings are found amongst numerous 
slight outlines, and where fragments of eloquent poetry 
are interspersed with dry, prosaic autographs. Or we 
may vary the image, and compare the earliest attainable 
views of Hindoo life to a series of life -pictures, the first of 
which showed us the Patriarchs on the Indus writing 
hymns, invoking the gods, and making war on their preda- 
tory neighbours ; whilst five classes of men filled up the 
name. This five-fold division is not explained in the 
Veda*, and commentators are not agreed upon the sub- 
ject ; but it was evidently headed by the patriarch kings 
or chieftains, who united in themselves the office of high- 
priest and sovereign ; the second class was probably formed 
of warriors riding and driving horses ; the third was in this 
case a class of priests ; the fourth comprised those following 
agriculture, trade, and mechanics ; and the fifth is supposed 
to have been the aboriginal race, who stole cattle, but who' 
possessed fields, cities, and gold, tempting the intruders to 
aggression. We have no means of adding to what we may 
thus learn from the ancient hymns, for the Hindoos have no 
other writings of the same era, and neither Persia nor China 
afford chronicles referring to contiguous countries of such 
remote antiquity; and consequently when the Rig- Veda 
lets the curtain fall, a pause ensues of about six centuries. 

At length, the same people, with their Vedas and their 
Sanskrit, come again upon the stage ; but the scenery has 
changed, and we now behold them occupying the broad 
land of the Ganges, and possessing important towns in Qude 

* Veda, one of the six divisions of the Sastra. 
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and Tirhut. But we cannot at present advert to their 
political acquisitions, for our attention is at once riveted by 
a group of venerable persons upon whom the chief light of 
the picture is made to fall. They are sitting upon sacred 
kusa grass ; their hair is shaved, their looks composed, and 
they are clothed in religious raiment peculiar to them- 
selves ; kings humbly take off their tiaras as they bow to 
the feet of the holy men ; the merchant class make obei- 
sance at a respectful distance ; and the fourth and lowest 
class sweep the roads, uphold umbrellas, and wave the fans 
and fly-flappers. In this second picture we note great 
changes to have taken place, and especially the sharp sepa- 
ration which has been effected between civil and religious 
offices. The king, no longer permitted to invoke the gods, 
has resigned the first place of honor to the Brahmans, who 
are a new and sacred class, seeking to monopolise learning, 
power, and religion. The process by which this change was 
effected remains hidden behind the scenes, and we can only 
conjecture that many struggles and failures occurred before 
the Brahmans succeeded in establishing their claims to divine 
origin and the sole right of performing religious functions, 
and of exercising spiritual dominion. But at the same time 
we believe that the very word Brahman originated in philo- 
sophical speculation. In a passage of great eloquence, Dr. 
Atuller describes man, in the hymns of the Rig- Veda, 
striving to solve the riddle of this world. He stares at the 
tent of heaven, and asks who supports it ; he gives names 
to all the powers of nature ; he invokes them ; but still he 
feels that within his own breast there is a Power that wants 
a name, " a Power nearer to him than all the gods of Na- 
ture ; a Power that is never mute when he prays, never 
absent when he fears and trembles : it seems to inspire his 
prayers, and yet to listen to them ; it seems to live in him, 
and yet to support him and all around him. The only 
name he can find for this, mysterious power is Brahmi, for 
Brahmi means originally force, mil, tos&l, and the propul- 
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give power of creation." Brahmans we imagine to hare 
been men distinguished by their knowledge of Brahmi, who 
gradually became the most powerful section of the Hindoo 
people. Mrs, Speir. 



MODERN INDIA. 

If the original conquerors of India were men of courage and 
patriotism, their numbers were so small that they failed to 
impress these characteristics upon the nation with which 
they eventually became amalgamated ; and if, under them, 
India was united in one government, it certainly soon be- 
came broken up into a number of separate kingdoms, the 
want of union among which, added to the absence of 
national sympathy, and the cowardly character of the 
natives, made an invasion a matter of but little difficulty. 
Accordingly, from the time of the first establishment of 
Mahommedanism in Arabia and Persia, we find one force 
after another sweeping down upon the fertile plains of India, 
devastating, pillaging, and laying waste — and generally 
returning thereafter to the place whence they came. The 
first permanent establishment of the Mussulman supremacy 
was in the year 1206, under Kootub ood Deen. From this 
time forward various Mahommedan dynasties succeeded 
each other upon the throne of Delhi. The power of the 
emperors was more or less extended according to their 
energy, and much of their time was occupied in crushing 
the rebellions of their own subordinates in distant provinces. 
Few of them died quietly in their beds ; and usurpation 
was their general title to the imperial power. The most 
remarkable Mahommedan invasion was that of Tamerlane, 
a.d. 1398. He was a Mogul Tartar chieftain, who subdued 
Persia, and finally extended his conquests to India. After 
stripping that country of all the treasure* «cAyw^A > &ft. 

N 
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could find, massacring hundreds of thousands in cold blood, 
burning Delhi under circumstances of the greatest cruelty 
and treachery, and overthrowing the grigfcing Mussulman 
dynasty, he suddenly returned to Persia. His return was 
marked by the taking of Meerut, on which occasion he 
put " every soul within it to the sword." His course home- 
ward was distinguished by similar ravages ; " he marked 
his way with fire and sword, leaving anarchy, famine, and 
pestilence behind him." 

After Tamerlane's invasion, there was no fixed govern- 
ment until, in 1526, Baber, his descendant of the sixth 
generation, who was the Sultan of Cabool, again invaded 
India, and founded the dynasty which has been ever since 
on the throne. Under the Emperor Akbar, who ruled from 
1556 to 1605, the Mussulman empire in India reached its 
greatest extent. Akbar's sway extended over all that we 
now call India, and during his reign even the most remote 
provinces were submissive to the central authority at Delhi. 
Under the grandson of Akbar, Shah Jehan, whose reign 
began in 1627, the empire attained its greatest glory; and 
it was by this monarch that many of the principal architec- 
tural works of India were erected. Still the reign of Shah 
Jehan was far from peaceful and undisturbed. The fabric of 
Mahommedan supremacy gave evident tokens of how alight 
a foundation It possessed. The usual precautions which the 
emperor had taken, on ascending the throne, by putting to 
death his brother and all the other members of the imperial 
family, except his own descendants, did not suffice to prevent 
attempts at usurpation. He passed several years in endea- 
vouring to subdue conflicting rebellions organised by his 
sons, whom he had made viceroys. The third son, Aurung- 
zebe, after a double treachery to his father «nd to one of his 
revolted brothers, whose rebellion he had sworn to support 
at length obtained the throne in 165'<, and confined his 
father in a prison, where he dragged nut the last years of 
his life. Aurungzebe's reign lasted fifty years. Under him 
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the empire, although outwardly as splendid as ever, became 
thoroughly pervaded by that incurable decay which, after 
his death, destroyed in a few years the vast and blood- 
cemented fabric of the Mogul power in India. Even during 
his lifetime disorganisation was prevented only by his con- 
stant vigilance, and the commanding power of his master- 
mind. After seizing the imperial power, Aurungzebe was 
for some time annoyed by his brothers, who continued to 
support by arms their pretensions to the throne. Finally, 
however, he overcame all opposition, and rid himself of his 
troublesome relatives by summary executions. Minium. 



THE EABLY PROGRESS OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY (ll>98— 1740). 

Up to the time of Aurungzebe's death, our relations with 
India were very simple, and might be easily and rapidly 
described. The Mogul court was the one object which we 
had to observe, and in regard to which we had to act. To 
be on good terms with the Mogul emperors was to be 
prosperous and safe ; to incur their displeasure was to be 
in danger and difficulty. The Company had troubles out- 
side the pale of their Indian relations, opponents at home, 
foreign rivals on the seas, arid interlopers on their own 
commercial grounds ; but, as far as the powers of India 
were concerned, the Mogul sovereigns were supreme, and 
our affairs were simple accordingly. We had to maintain 
and improve our commercial privileges, to secure a per- 
manent footing in the country ; and, for the rest, to buy 
and sell to the best advantage. But a time of change must 
come, sooner or later ; and the nature of the change which 
must ensue on the death of such a sovereign as Aurung- 
zebe, after a reign of forty-nine years, might be foretold 
without any pretensions to second sight. Wl&ssa. «. x&sst,> 
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wise, efficient, strong in will, and imposing in his suet 
dies after a long reign, leaving several sons, a weak gove 
ment, civil strife, and foreign war as consequence, may 
only too confidently anticipated. In the case of Aurun 
zebe and his sons, the chances of the future were evt 
worse than usuaL The last of the great Moguls con; 
manded everything but affection. He irritated his depen 
dents and subjects while compelling them to admire hit 
abilities and wisdom. He alienated the Hindoos (the great 
mass of his subjects) by constant checks and discourage- 
ments, while protecting them from Mussulman persecution. 
He was regarded by the faithful as a greater monarch than 
even Akbar ; yet they gave him no such effectual support 
as enabled him to accomplish his schemes. He conquered 
the Deccan ; yet, in his old age, he had more and more to 
dread from the Mahrattas ; and, as he himself disclosed, he 
was borne down by anxiety as to what he might have to en- 
dure in life, and dread of what he might have to encounter 
after death. It must have been plain to all eyes that bad 
times were coming ; and the British would have foreseen, if 
their wisdom had corresponded to their needs, that com- 
plications and embarrassments must arise, largely affecting, 
if not entirely changing, their relations with the Mogul 
Empire. In one instance by accident, and in another by a 
movement of foolish ambition, the British were on bad 
terms with Aurungzebe, some years before his death. In 
1698, a pilgrim ship on its way to Mecca was taken by 
pirates, who were, or were said . to be, English. The em- 
peror ordered the arrest of the merchants at our factories, 
and the seizure of Bombay; but his own agents were 
favorable to their British neighbours, and admitted their 
plea of innocence ; and if anything was done, it was only 
in the way of inflicting a fine. We have now to refer to 
the other case — that of the hostile movement in Bengal, 
in 168G, when the Company, strengthened by a few troops 
from home, hoped to obtain redress for losses and a terri* 
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torial footing by seizing and fortifying Chittagong. The 
scheme failed, through misadventure and ^mismanagement ; 
and the incident was one which naturally deepened the 
emperor's distrust, and confirmed the jealous antipathy of 
the Nabob of Bengal to the English. The aged emperor's 
life was prolonged beyond the period of rivalship in 
England and strife in Parliament, which seemed likely to 
extinguish the Company's privileges altogether, and under 
which the trade of India was practically free from 1693 to 
1698 ; and Aurungzebe was still living when the associa- 
tions which had battled for the commerce of his empire 
at length joined their forces as " The United Company of 
Merchants of England, trading to the East Indies." While 
their old patron was failing in strength and spirits as he 
verged on his ninetieth year, the British merchants obtained 
the grant of Calcutta, as before mentioned, built Fort 
William, raised Bengal from its subjection to Bombay up 
to the rank of a presidency, and obtained from Parliament, 
in the form of an absolute prohibition of Indian manu- 
factured goods for home consumption, a reversal of the 
free trade which had existed for several years, to the 
advantage of the public, and the discontent of the Com- 
pany. 

Then, after five years more, spent in establishing factories 
wherever they could be imposed, and in finding that many 
of them were more expensive than they were worth, the 
catastrophe arrived. Aurungzebe died in 1707; and with 
him the empire of the Moguls may be said to have passed 
away. Crimes of violence and treachery had been fre- 
quent before ; now they occurred at the court of Delhi 
and its dependencies in an unintermitting series, and 
external foes used their opportunities; so that when 
Aurungzebe had been dead thirty years, the empire was 
just in the state of helplessness and corruption which had 
tempted Timur and Baber to invade it. The same thing 
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happened again. The greatest of Persian warriors, Nadir 
Shah, crossed the Indus towards the close of 1738, and 
was giving out his decrees from the Palace of Delhi in 
March 1739. Harriet Martineau. 



THE CONQUEST OF INDIA (1740—1752). 
The period last described was that of transition from the 
first phase of British life in India to another which had not 
been dreamed of by the earliest adventurers. The com- 
mercial character of our Eastern enterprise was now to 
merge in the military and territorial. 

The first recognition of us as holders of territory was 
from the date of the patents granted to us by a descendant 
of Aurungzebe's, in 1717. There were thirty-four of 
these patents, which, collectively, secured great privileges 
to our trade in the way of exemption from duties and 
aggressions, while they gave us certain villages near 
Madras which had been the subject of dispute, and per- 
mitted the Company to rent the island of Diu, near Masu- 
lipatam, and to purchase the lordship of thirty-seven towns 
near Calcutta. We had before held, at Madras, a strip of 
coast, five miles long and one mile wide ; at Bombay, a 
small island, all rock and salt marsh ; and in Bengal, little 
more than the plot of ground on which Calcutta stood. 
By this great charter of 1717, as the English considered it, 
we became possessed of both banks of the river, for an 
extent of ten miles below Calcutta. The expectations of 
the merchants at home were unbounded, now that such a 

footing was obtained in the rich province of Bengal all 

risks and burdens being at the same time removed, as far 
as the authority of the court of Delhi extended. The 
patents had been rather expensive, it is true, and so was 
the embassy which obtained them by bribes from the 
debased Mogul sovereign, Furucksurj and some of the 
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stipulations were evaded by the local rulers ; but it was 
not doubted that the profits under the new system would 
soon pay for all. This did not turn out true, however. 
The commerce of the Company did not increase, even 
though the taste for tea became wonderfully developed in 
Europe. At any time within the following thirty years 
the commerce of the Company might be shown to have 
been nearly equalled by that of single firms in London. 

Yet were the English people regarded in India, not 
exactly as " a nation of shopkeepers," for the natives had 
been told that Europe did not contain more than fen thou- 
sand men altogether — but as a sort of pedlar caite. The 
French had establishments, imitated from ours,* as ours 
were from the Dutch — presidencies ruled by a governor, 
with the help of a council, composed of senior merchants, 
while the lower offices were filled by junior merchants, 
factors, and writers ; and yet the French were regarded as 
a military people and admired accordingly, long before we 
were supposed to be anything but shopkeepers. The reason 
assigned for this contrasted estimate, is that the French 
were the first to discover the two great secrets of European 
strength in India : that European strength depended essen- 
tially on military prestige ; and that the native soldier was 
susceptible of training in European discipline. While the 
few native soldiers, first retained at Bombay, and then at 
Madras, were still the disorderly ill-armed peons that they 
were when taken into pay, the French authorities were 
training and arming their native bands (as well as the 
blacks from Africa), and were not long in convincing their 
Mahratta neighbours that, however it might be with the 
English, there were other Europeans who were equal to 
war, and had a liking for it. The time was at hand for a 
change in Mogul and Mahratta public opinion in regard to 
the British. 

The French had two presidencies in the East — one at 
the Isle of France and the other at Pondicherry* Tbs&L 
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three factories in India were subject to the Pondicherry 
Government — one on the Malabar and another on the 
Coromandel coast; and a third, Chandernagore, on the 
Hooghly, twenty-three miles above Calcutta., 

In 1732 commerce seemed to be under an evil star in 
that Bengal region. The English Government reduced 
their dividends that year, notwithstanding the splendid 
terms they had obtained from Delhi ; and as for the French 
factory at Chandernagore, it was in a truly beggarly state. 
Commerce seemed to be extinct ; there was not a vessel of 
any class at its wharf; and poverty and license divided 
the lives of the wretched inhabitants of the wooden huts 
which constituted the settlement. An able man arrived 
as manager, and stone dwellings rose up in the place of 
wooden huts, to the number of two thousand; and, in- 
stead of a dead stillness at the waterside, from twelve to 
fifteen vessels a day were coming and going. The hour 
and the man had arrived for the French ; and the hour 
and the man were approaching for the English. While 
the great Dupleix was beginning his reforms there in the 
prime vigor of his years, a child in England was giving 
almost as much annoyance to his relations as he was here- 
after to cause to Dupleix. The Spaniards say that " the 
thorn comes into the world point foremost." It was so in 
this case. The uncle of little Robert Clive, then in his 
seventh year, wrote a sad character of him. " Fighting, to 
which he is out of measure addicted," said his uncle, u gives 
his temper such a fierceness and imperiousness, that he flies 
out on every trifling occasion." At the same date, there 
was born in a poor parsonage in Worcestershire a forlorn 
infant, the son of a father married at sixteen, and soon 
after dead, and of a mother who died in a few days after 
the orphan's birth, leaving him to the care of a grandfather, 
sunk in trouble and poverty. No one living could then 
have divined what connection could exist among the des 
tinies of these three. Nor would it have been easier to 
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guess seven years later. At that later date Dupleix had 
purchased no less than seventy vessels to carry his com- 
modities to all parts of the known world, extinguishing in 
Bengal the English reputation for commercial ability, and 
bringing splendid returns to his own coffers. Kobert Clive 
Was then full of mischief — sitting on the spout at the top 
of the lofty steeple of Market Drayton Church, and levying 
a black-mail * of apples and halfpence, with his rabble rout 
of naughty boys at his heels, on the tradesmen who feared" 
for their windows. As for little Warren, the orphan, then 
seven years old, he was lying beside the brook which flows 
through the lands of his ancestry, and, as he himself told 
afterwards, making up his mind to the personal ambition of 
his life — to be, like his forefathers of several generations, 
Hastings of Daylesford. On these three — the ambitious 
and unscrupulous French manager, already at his work, 
the turbulent English schoolboy, and the romantic child, 
dreaming under the great ancestral oaks, while living 
and learning among ploughboys — the destinies of British 
India were to hang. Through them we were to hold India 
as a territory, and by a military tenure ; and to have a 
policy there, perhaps as important to the human race in the 
long run as that of the mother-country — however much 
may be comprehended in that abstraction. Ibid. 

* Black-mail, a kind of tax levied by banditti — in return for 
which the property of the payers was secured from pillage. 
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[It is now little more than a century since the Engtinh began tf 
establish themselves in any force upon the peninsula, of India ; and 
we at present possess in that country a more extensive territory tad 
a more numerous population than any European power can boast ot 
In no instance has the genius of the English and their courage 
shone forth more conspicuously than in their contest with the Franca 
for the empire of India. The numbers on both sides were always 
inconsiderable, but the two nations were fairly matched in tM 
cabinet and in the field : the struggle was long and obstinate, tad 
at the conclusion the French remained masters of a dismantled town, 
and the English of the grandest and most extensive colony that ths 
world has ever seen. And this splendid acquisition is due to ths 
genius and daring of a single man.] Timet, 



Clive had been only a few months in the army, when 
intelligence arrived that peace had been concluded between 
Great Britain and France. Dupleix * was in consequence 
compelled to restore Madras to the English company, and 
the young ensign was at liberty to resume his former 
business. He did, indeed, return for a short time to hk 
desk. He again quitted it in order to assist Major Law- 
rence in some petty hostilities with the natives, and then 
again returned to it. While he thus was wavering between 
a military and a commercial life, events took place which 
decided his choice. The politics of India assumed a new 
aspect. There was peace between the English and French 
crowns, but there arose between the English and French 
companies trading to the East a war most eventful and 
important, a war in which the price was nothing less than 
the magnificent inheritance of the house of Tamerlane. 

The empire which Baber and his Moguls reared in the 
sixteenth century was long one of the most extensive and 
splendid in the world. In no European kingdom was so 

* The French commandant previously alluded to. 
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large a population subject to a single prince, or so large a 
revenue poured into the treasury. The beauty and mag- 
nificence of the buildings erected by the sovereigns of Hin- 
dostan amazed even travellers who had seen St. Peter's. 
The innumerable retinues and gorgeous decorations which 
surrounded the throne of Delhi, dazzled even eyes which 
were accustomed to the pomp of Versailles. Some of the 
great viceroys, who held their posts by virtue of commissions 
from the Mogul, ruled as many subjects as the King of 
France or the Emperor of Germany. Even the deputies 
of these deputies might well rank, as to extent of territory 
and amount of revenue, with the Grand-Duke of Tuscany 
or the Elector of Saxony. 

There can be little doubt that this great empire, powerful 
and prosperous as it appears on a superficial view, was 
yet, even in its best days, far worse governed than the 
worst governed parts of Europe now are. The administra- 
tion was tainted with all the vices of Oriental despotism, 
and with all the vices inseparable from the domination of 
race over race. The conflicting pretences of the princes 
of the royal house produced a long series of crimes and 
public disasters. Ambitious lieutenants of the sovereign 
sometimes aspired to independence. Fierce tribes of Hin- 
doos, impatient of a foreign yoke, frequently withheld 
tribute, repelled the armies of the Government from the 
mountain fastnesses, and poured down in arms on the cul- 
tivated plains. In spite, however, of much constant mal- 
administration, in spite of occasional convulsions which 
shook the whole frame of society, this great monarchy on 
the whole retained, during some generations, an outward 
appearance of unity, majesty, and energy. But throughout 
the long reign of Aurungzebe, the state, notwithstanding 
all that the vigor and policy of the prince could effect, 
was hastening to dissolution. After his death, which took 
place in the year 1707, the ruin was fearfully rapid. 
Violent shocks from without co-operated with* ^Vassossfc^ 
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decay which was fast proceeding within, and in a few yean 
the empire had undergone utter decomposition. 

A succession of nominal sovereigns, sunk in indolence 
and debauchery, sauntered away life in secluded palaces, 
chewing opium, fondling concubines, and listening to buf- 
foons. A succession of ferocious invaders descended through 
the western passes, to prey on the defenceless wealth of 
Hindostan. A Persian conqueror crossed the Indus, 
marched through the gates of Delhi, and bore away in 
triumph those treasures of which the magnificence had 
astounded Roe and Bernier, — the Peacock throne, on 
which the richest jewels of Golconda had been disposed by 
the most skilful hands of Europe, and the inestimable 
Mountain of Light, which, after many strange vicissitudes, 
lately shone in the bracelet of Hunjeet Sing, and is now 
destined to adorn the hideous idol of Ori«sa. The Afghan 
soon followed to complete the work of devastation which 
the Persian had begun. The warlike tribes of Rajpootana 
threw off the Mussulman yoke. A band of mercenary 
soldiers occupied Rohilcund. The Seiks ruled on the 
Indus. The Jauts spread dismay along the Jumna. The 
highlands, which border on the western sea-coast of India, 
|>oured forth a yet more formidable race, a race which was 
long the terror of every native power, and which, after 
many desperate and doubtful struggles, yielded only to the 
fortune and genius of England. It was under the reign of 
Aurungzebe that this wild clan of plunderers first descended 
from their mountains, and soon after his death every corner 
of his wide empire learned to tremble at the mighty name of 
the Mahrattas. Many fertile vice-royalties were entirely sub- 
dued by them. Their dominions stretched across the pe- 
ninsula from sea to sea. Mahratta captains reigned at 
Poonah, at Gualior, in Guzerat, in Berar, and in Tanjore. 
Nor did they, though they had become great sovereigns, 
therefore cease to be freebooters. They still retained the 
predatory habits of their forefathers. Every region which 
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was not subject to their rule was wasted by their incursions. 
Wherever their kettledrums were heard, the peasant threw 
his bag of rice on his shoulder, hid his small savings in his 
2 girdle, and fled with his wife and children to the mountains 
1 or the j unguis, to the milder neighbourhood of the hyena 
c gnd the tiger. Many provinces redeemed their harvests by 
E the payment of an annual ransom. Even the wretched 
- phantom, who still bore the imperial title, stooped to pay 
r this ignominious black-mail. The camp-fires of one ra- 
pacious leader were seen from the walls of the palace of 
Delhi. Another, at the head of his innumerable cavalry, 
descended year after year on the rice-fields of Bengal. 
Even the European factors trembled for their magazines. 
Les3 than a hundred years ago, it was thought necessary to 
fortify Calcutta against the horsemen of Berar, and the 
name of the Mahratta ditch still preserves the memory of 
the danger. 

The man who first saw that it was possible to found 
an European empire on the ruins of the Mogul mo- 
narchy was Dupleix. His restless, capacious, and inven- 
tive mind had formed this scheme at a time when the 
ablest servants of the English company were busied only 
about invoices and bills of lading. Nor had he only pro- 
posed to himself the end. He had also a just and distinct 
view of the means by which it was to be attained. He 
clearly saw that the greatest forces which the provinces of 
India could bring into the field would be no match for a 
small body of men trained in the discipline and guided by 
the tactics of the West. He saw also that the natives of India 
might, under European commanders, be formed into splendid 
armies. He was perfectly aware that the most easy and 
convenient way in which an European adventurer could 
exercise sovereignty in India, was to govern the motions, 
and to speak through the mouth of some glittering puppet 
dignified by the title of Nabob or Nizam. The arts, both of 
war and policy, which a few years later were employed witlv 
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•uch signal nieces by the English, were first imde 
and practised by this ingenious and aspiring Frenchn 

The English had made some feeble and irresolute 
tempts to stop the rapid and brilliant career of the : 
company, and continued to recognise Mahomed Ah 
Nabob of the Carnatic. But the dominions of Mahox 
Ali consisted of Trichinopoly alone ; and Trichinopoly 1 
now invested by Chunda Sahib and his French auxiliarit 
To raise the siege seemed impossible. The wm*1I fon 
which was then at Madras had no commander. Majo 
Lawrence had returned to England, and not a single office 
of established character remained in the settlement. Hie 
natives had learned to look with contempt on the mighty 
nation which was soon to conquer and to rule them. They 
had seen the French colors flying on Fort St. George; 
they had seen the chiefs of the English factory led in 
triumph through the streets of Pondicherry; they had 
seen the arms and counsels of Dupleiz everywhere success- 
ful, while the opposition which the authorities of Madias 
had made to his progress had served only to expose their 
own weakness, and to heighten his glory. At this moment 
the valor and genius of an obscure English youth suddenly 
turned the tide of fortune. 

dive was now twenty-fire years old. After hesitating 
for some lame between a military and a commercial life, he 
had at length been placed in a post which partook of both 
characters, that of commissary to the troops, with the rank 
of captain. The present emergency called forth all his 
powers. He represented to his superiors that, unless some 
vigorous efforts were made, Trichinopoly would fall, the 
house of Anaverdy Khan would perish, and the French 
would become the real masters of the whole peninsula of 
India. It was absolutely necessary to strike some daring 
blow. If an attack were made on Arcot, the capital of the 
Carnatic, and the favorite residence of the Nabobs! it was 
not impossible that the siege of Trichinopoly would be 
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raised. The beads of the English settlement, now thoroughly 
alarmed by the success of Dupleix, and apprehensive that, 
in the event of a new war between France and Great 
Britain, Madras would be instantly taken and destroyed, ap- 
proved of Olive's plan, and intrusted the execution of it to 
himself. The young captain was put at the head of two 
hundred English soldiers and three hundred sepoys armed 
and disciplined after the European fashion. Of the eight 
officers who commanded this little force under him only 
two had ever been in action, and four of the eight were 
factors of the Company, whom Olive's example had induced 
to offer their services. The weather was stormy, but Give 
pushed on, through thunder, lightning, and rain, to the 
gates of Arcot. The garrison, in a panic, evacuated the 
fort, and the English entered it without a blow. 

But Give well knew that he should not be suffered to 
retain undisturbed possession of his conquest. He instantly 
began to collect provisions, to throw up works, and to make 
preparations for sustaining a siege. The garrison, which 
had fled at his approach, had now recovered from its 
dismay, and, having been swollen by large reinforcements 
from the neighbourhood to a force of three thousand men, 
encamped close to the town. At dead of night Give 
marched out of the fort, attacked the camp by surprise, slew 
great numbers, dispersed the rest, and returned to his 
quarters without having lost a single man. 



From a child Surajah Dowlah had hated the English. It 
was his whim to do so, and his whims were never opposed. 
He had also formed a very exaggerated notion of the wealth 
which might be obtained by plundering them, and his 
feeble and uncultivated mind was incapable of perceiving 
that the riches of Calcutta, had they even been greater than 
he imagined, would not compensate him for what he must 
lose if the European trade, of which Bengal was a, ci&s& 
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seat, should be driven by his violence to some other 
quarter. Pretexts for a quarrel were readily found. The 
English, in expectation of war with France, had begun to 
fortify their settlement without special permission from the 
Nabob. A rich native, whom he longed to plunder, had 
taken refuge at Calcutta, and had not been delivered up. 
On such grounds as these Surajah Dowlah marched with s 
great army against Fort William. 

The servants of the Company at Madras had been forced 
by Dupleix to become statesmen and soldiers. Those in 
Bengal were still mere traders, and were terrified and be- 
wildered by the approaching danger. The governor, who 
had heard much of Surajah Dowlah's cruelty, was frightened 
out of his wits, jumped into a boat, and took refuge in the 
nearest ship. The military commandant thought he could 
not do better than follow so good an example. The fort 
was taken after a feeble resistance, and great numbers of 
the English fell into the hands of the conquerors. The 
Nabob seated himself with regal pomp in the principal hall 
of the factory, and ordered Mr. Holwell, the first in rank 
among the prisoners, to be brought before him. His High- 
ness abused the insolence of the English, and grumbled at 
the smallness of the treasure which he had found, but 
promised to spare their lives, and retired to rest. 

Then was committed that great crime, memorable for its 
singular atrocity, memorable for the tremendous retributiou 
by which it was followed. The English captives were left 
at the mercy of the guards, and the guards determined to 
secure them for the night in the prison of the garrison, a 
chamber known by the fearful name of the Black Hole. 
Even for a single European malefactor that dungeon would, 
in such a climate, have been too close and narrow. The 
space was only twenty feet square. The air-holes were 
small and obstructed. It was the summer solstice, the 
season when the fierce heat of Bengal can scarcely be 
rendered tolerable to natives of England by lofty halls and 
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by the constant waving of fans. The number of prisoners 
was one hundred and forty-six. When they were ordered 
to enter the cell, they imagined that the soldiers were 
joking, and, being in high spirits on account of the promise 
of the Nabob to spare their lives, they laughed and jested 
at the absurdity of the notion. They soon discovered their 
mistake. They expostulated, they entreated, but in vain. 
The guards threatened to cut down all who hesitated. The 
captives were driven into the cell at the point of the sword, 
and the door was instantly shut and locked upon them. 

Nothing in history or fiction, — not even the story which 
Ugolino told in the sea of everlasting ice, after he had 
wiped his bloody lips on the scalp of his murderer, — 
approaches the horrors which were recounted by the few 
survivors of that night.- They cried for mercy. They 
strove to burst, the door. Holwell, who even in that ex- 
tremity retained some presence of mind, offered large bribes 
to the gaolers. But the answer was that nothing could be 
done without the Nabob's orders, that the Nabob was 
asleep, and that he would be angry if anybody woke him. 
Then the prisoners went mad with despair. They trampled 
each other down, fought for the places at the windows, 
fought for the pittance of water with which the cruel mercy 
of the murderers mocked their agonies, raved, prayed, blas- 
phemed, implored the guards to fire among them. The 
gaolers in the meantime held lights to the bars, and shouted 
with laughter at the frantic struggles of their victims. At 
length the tumult died away in low gaspings and moanings. 
The day broke. The Nabob had slept off his debauch, and 
permitted the door to be opened. But it was some time 
before the soldiers could make a lane for the survivors, by 
piling up on each side the heaps of corpses on which the 
burning climate had already begun to do its loathsome 
work. When at length a passage was made, twenty-three 
ghastly figures, such as their own mothers would not have 
known, staggered one by one out of the charnel-hous&* K. 

O 
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pit was instantly dug. The dead bodies, a hundred and 
twenty-three in number, were flung into it promiscuously 

and covered up. 

But these things, which, after the lapse of more than 
eighty years, cannot be told or read without horror, 
awakened neither remorse nor pity in the bosom of the 
savage Nabob. He inflicted no punishment on the mur- 
derers. He showed no tenderness to the survivors. Some 
of them, indeed, from whom nothing was to be got, were 
suffered to depart ; but those from whom it was thought 
that anything could be extorted were treated with execrable 
cruelty. Holwell, unable to walk, was carried before the 
tyrant, who reproached him, threatened him, and sent him 
up the country in irons, together with some other gentle- 
men who were suspected of knowing more thjin they chose 
to tell about the treasures of the Company. These persons, 
still bowed down by the sufferings of that great agony, 
were lodged in miserable sheds, and fed only with grain 
and water, till at length the intercessions of the female 
relations of the Nabob procured their release. One English- 
woman had survived that night. She was placed in the 
haram of the prince at Moorshedabad. 

Surajah Dowlah, in the meantime, sent letters to his 
nominal sovereign at Delhi, describing the late conquest in 
the most pompous language. He placed a garrison in Fort 
William, forbade any Englishman to dwell in the neighbour- 
hood, and directed that, in memory of his great actions, 
Calcutta should thenceforward be called Alinagore, that is 
to say, the Port of God. 

In August the news of the fell of Calcutta reached 
Madras, and excited the fiercest and bitterest resentment. 
The cry of the whole settlement was for vengeance. 
Within forty-eight hours after the arrival of the intelli- 
gence it was determined that an expedition should be sent 
to the Hoogley, and that Clive should be at the head of 
the land forces. The naval armament was under the com- 
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man<l of Admiral Watson. Nine hundred English in- 
fantry, fine troops and full of spirit, and fifteen hundred 
Sepoys, composed the army which sailed to punish a prince 
who had more subjects than Louis XV. or the Empress 
Maria Theresa. In October the expedition sailed; but 
it had to make its way against adverse winds, and did not 
reach Bengal till December. 

Surajah Dowlah instantly assembled his whole force, 
and marched to encounter the English. It had been 
agreed that Meer Jaffier should separate himself from the 
Nabob and carry over his division to Clive. But as the 
decisive moment approached, the fears of the conspirator 
overpowered his ambition. Clive had advanced to Cossim- 
buzar ; the Nabob lay with a mighty power a few miles 
off at Plassey ; and still Meer Jaffier delayed to fulfil his 
engagements, and returned evasive answers to the earnest 
remonstrances of the English general, 

Clive was in a painfully anxious situation.- He could 
place no confidence in the sincerity or in the courage of 
his confederate ; and, whatever confidence he might place 
in his own military talents, and in the valor and discipline 
of his troops, it was no light thing to engage an army 
twenty times as numerous as his own. Before him lay a 
river over which it was easy to advance, but over which, 
if things went ill, not one of his little band would ever 
return. On this occasion, for the first and for the last 
time, his dauntless spirit, during a few hours, shrank from 
the fearful responsibility of making a decision. He called 
a council of war. The majority pronounced against fight- 
ing ; and Clive declared his concurrence with the majority. 
Long afterwards, he said, that he had never called but one 
council of war, and that, if he had taken the advice of 
that council, the British would never have been masters of 
Bengal. But scarcely had the meeting broken up when 
he was himself again. He retired alone under the shade, 
of some trees, and passed near an \vo\xr Vbxsre tsi <S&sssuj£x. 
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He came back determined to put everything to the hazard, 
and gave orders that all should be in readiness for passing 
the river on the morrow. 

The river was passed; and at the close of a toilsome 
day's march, the army, long after sunset, took up its quar- 
ters in a grove of mango-trees near Plassey, within a mile 
of the enemy. Clive was unable to sleep; he heard 
through the whole night the sound of drums and cymbals 
from the vast camp of the Nabob. It is not strange that 
even his stout heart should now and then have sunk, when 
he reflected against what odds, and for what a prize, he 
was in a few hours to contend. 

Nor was the rest of Surajah Dowlah more peaceful. 
His mind, at once weak and stormy, was distracted by 
wild and horrible apprehensions. Appalled by the great- 
ness and nearness of the crisis, distrusting his captains, 
dreading every one who approached him, dreading to be 
left alone, he sat gloomily in his tent, haunted, a Greek 
poet would have said, by the furies of those who had 
cursed him with their last breath in the Black Hole. 

The day broke, the day which was to decide the fate of 
India. At sunrise the army of the Nabob, pouring through 
many openings from the camp, began to move towards the 
grove where the English lay. Forty thousand infantry, 
armed with fire-locks, pikes, swords, bows and arrows, 
covered the plain. They were accompanied by fifty pieces 
of ordnance of the largest size, each tugged by a long team 
of white oxen, and each pushed on from behind by an 
elephant. Some smaller guns, under the direction of a 
few French auxiliaries, were perhaps more formidable. 
The cavalry were fifteen thousand, drawn, not from the 
effeminate population of Bengal, but from the bolder race 
which inhabits the northern provinces; and the practised 
eye of Clive could perceive that both the men and the 
horses were more powerful than those of the Carnatic. 
The force which he had to oppose to this great multitude 
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consisted of only three thousand men. But of these 
nearly one thousand were English ; and all were led by 
English officers and trained in the English discipline. 
Conspicuous in the ranks of the little army were the men 
of the Thirty-ninth Regiment, which still bears on its 
colors, amidst many honorable additions won under Wel- 
lington in Spain and G-ascony, the name of Plassey, and 
the proud motto, Primus in IndisJ* 

The battle commenced with a cannonade in which the 
artillery of the Nabob did scarcely any execution, while 
the few field-pieces of the English produced great effect. 
Several of the most distinguished officers in Surajah 
Dowlah's service fell. Disorder began to spread through 
his ranks. His own terror increased every moment. One 
of the conspirators urged on him the expediency of re- 
treating. This insidious advice, agreeing as it did with 
what his own terrors suggested, was readily received. He 
ordered his army to fall back, and this order decided his 
fate. Give snatched the moment, and ordered his troops 
to advance. The confused and dispirited multitude gave 
way before the onset of disciplined valcr. No mob attacked 
by regular soldiers was ever more completely routed. The 
little band of Frenchmen, who alone ventured to confront 
the English, were swept down the stream of fugitives. In 
an hour the forces of Surajah Dowlah were dispersed, 
never to reassemble. Only five hundred of the vanquished 
were slain. But their camp, their guns, their baggage, 
innumerable waggons, innumerable cattle, remained in the 
power of the conquerors. With the loss of twenty-two 
soldiers killed and fifty wounded, Clive had scattered an 
army of near sixty thousand men, and subdued an empire 
larger and more populous than Great Britain. 

Macaulay. 

* Primus in Indis, first among the Indians, i. e. the Anglo-Indian 
regiments. 
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WARREN HASTINGS (1774—1785). 

The first Governor-General of India must be " the observed 
of all observers," and his period of rule must be a marked 
era in the history, not only of the dependency itself, but of 
the country to which it belonged. If it must necessarily 
be so from the excitement of the public mind at home, 
under the agitating and disgusting news from Bengal in 
1773, there was something in the mind and manners of the 
first Governor-General which rendered the crisis more 
marked, and the national interest more intense. His was a 
countenance not to be forgotten by any one who had ever 
seen it, full of intellectual serenity, thoughtful, somewhat 
melancholy, but resolved and confident. His figure was 
small, yet anything but insignificant, in connection with a 
demeanour of natural dignity, a complexion which revealed 
a life of toil, and a head which proved a capacity for it 
When he sailed for India the second time, in 1769, he left 
the impression of this countenance on the minds of the first 
men of a day of great men, and with it a high respect for 
his literary and political cultivation. Johnson looked up 
to him for the philosophy he quoted from his Oriental 
learning, and our great scholars for that Oriental learning 
itself. Our statesmen could hardly have given him credit, 
then or at any time, for comprehensive political views, but 
his constant adequacy to the occasion, his evident familiarity 
with the native mind and modes of life, and his strong con- 
victions of what ought to be done at a time when tie re- 
sponsible parties were only too thankful to be told what they 
ought to do, pointed out Warren Hastings as one for whom 
an office of high authority ought to be created at such a 
time, if it did not otherwise exist. He at once took in 
hand, as has been seen, the mischief which had arisen at 
Madras from the conversion of traders into military and 
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political officials ; and his being promoted to the highest 
post followed almost as a matter of course. 

It should be borne in mind, in studying the history of 
this time, that the worst things we know of the miseries of 
the inhabitants are told in the form of lamentation and re- 
monstrance expressed by the directors to their servants in 
India. The letters are extant in which they complained 
that every attempt they had made to reform abuses had in- 
creased them, and that the industrial classes were more 
oppressed for every effort to protect them. "Youths" 
were suffered to domineer over whole communities, even as 
sovereigns, and to enrich themselves by monopolies, at the 
expense of the natives on the one hand, and of the Company 
on the other. The native merchants no longer appeared in 
the markets; the products found their way to Europe 
through every channel but the British, and the Company 
must be ruined unless an able head and hand could in- 
augurate on the spot a new system, first legalised at home. 
Such are the complaints of the directors in their corres- 
pondence of April, 1773. 

Who were these terrible " youths " who excited so much 
indignation in high quarters ? They were the supervisors, 
afterwards collectors, a body of officials whose advent 
marked the transition of British India from being a new 
field of commerce to being a possession requiring political 
administration. The failure of Clive^ plan of double 
government, under which all the old evils remained, while 
the authority to deal with them was abstracted, compelled 
a resort to some new method of obtaining the dues of the 
British establishment. The native collectors declared that 
they could not obtain money ; the Mogul governors de- 
clared that they could not get their commands obeyed in 
the administration of criminal and civil justice ; and the 
people meantime pleaded for protection from every kind of 
spoliation. 

In 1769 it was decided that servants of the Company 
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should be dispersed throughout the country, each super* 
intending a district from a central station whence he could 
observe and control the native officers in their work of 
collecting the revenue, and also of administering justice. 
As these overlookers were soon found to need overlooking 
themselves, two councils were appointed for the purpose, to 
sit at Moorshedabad and at Patna. No benefit being ob- 
servable at the end of two years, and the supervisors' 
reports disclosing a fearful state of corruption and misery, 
the directors at home decided to take the whole aflair into 
their hands, dispensing with all native intervention. Un- 
aware that they were thus destroying the whole political 
structure of India, and causing a greater revolution than 
any invaders of the country were ever answerable for, they 
announced their decision, and desired their agents in Bengal 
to carry it out. The Council at Calcutta, of which Mr. 
Hastings was then the most active member, undertook the 
business, set aside old modes of letting lands and levying 
revenue, determined in three days what new one would 
answer best, and converted their supervisors into collectors, 
with power which enabled them to do what the directors 
complained of so bitterly in the spring of 1773. Their 
offices were now as much political as commercial, and the 
institution of the new scheme may be regarded as the half- 
way station between the commercial objects with which the 
Company entered the country, and the time (in 1834) when 
their commercial function had dissolved under the action of 
free trade principles, and they remained a body with purely 
territorial functions and attributes. H. Martineau. 
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PENINSULAR WAR (1807—1813).* 

The treaty of Tilsit gave Napoleon a commanding position 
over the potentates of Europe, but it unmasked the war of 
principles, bringing England and himself, the champions of 
equality and privileges, into direct contact. Peace could not 
be while both were strong ; the French emperor had only 
gained the choice of his future battle-field ; and as the fight 
of Trafalgar forbade the invasion of England, he with fertile 
genius purposed to sap her naval and commercial strength 
by barring the Continent against her manufactures. This 
continental system was however inoperative where not en- 
forced by French troops. It failed in Portugal, British in- 
fluence being paramount, notwithstanding the terror inspired 
by the emperor, because self-interest is lasting, fear mo- 
mentary, wherefore Portugal was virtually an unguarded 
province of England, whence and from Gibraltar English 
goods passed into Spain. To check this traffic by force was 
not easy, and otherwise impossible. 

Spain was to France what Portugal was to Great Britain. 
Friendship for England's enemy naturally followed the well- 
known seizure of the Spanish frigates in the time of peace. 
The French cause was, therefore, popular in Spain, and the 
weak court subservient ; yet nothing could keep the people 
from a profitable contraband trade — they would not yield to 
a foreign power what they refused to their own government. 
Neither was aristocratic enmity to Napoleon asleep in Spain ; 
a proclamation issued before the battle of Jena, and hastily 

* In May, 1804, Buonaparte created himself Emperor of France. 
The blow he had received in his attempt to cut off the communica- 
tion of England with India (B. III. p. 288) was repeated at Tra- 
falgar (1805) ; yet his continental successes (Austerlitz and Jena) 
emboldened him to plan a combination of all the European fleets. 
This foiled ruefully for Denmark (1807). These events preceded the 
Peninsular War. 
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withdrawn after that action, indicated the true feelings of 
the Spanish court. 

The state of affairs turned the emperor's thoughts to- 
wards the Peninsula, and a chain of strange events soon in- 
duced him to remove the Bourbons and place his brother 
Joseph on the Spanish throne. He thought the people, 
sick of an effete government, would be quiescent, and his 
uninterrupted good fortune, matchless genius, and vast 
power made him disregard ulterior consequences. Hence 
the cravings of his military and political system, the dan- 
gerous vicinity of a Bourbon dynasty, and still more the 
temptation offered by a miraculous folly, outrunning even 
his desires, urged him to a deed which, well accepted, 
would have proved beneficial to the people, but enforced 
contrary to their wishes, was unhallowed by justice or bene- 
volence. In an evil hour for his own greatness and the 
happiness of others, he commenced the fatal project. 
Founded in violence, attended with fraud, it spread desola- 
tion through the Peninsula, was calamitous to France, de- 
structive to himself, and the conflict between his hardy 
veterans and the vindictive race he insulted was of unmiti- 
gated ferocity, for the Spaniards defended their just cause 
with proverbial hereditary cruelty, while the French struck 
a terrible balance of barbarous actions. 

Napoleon, although startled at the energy of the Penin- 
sula, then bent his whole force to the work. England lent 
her power in opposition, and the two leading nations of the 
world were thus brought into contact when both were dis- 
turbed by angry passions, eager for great events, and of as- 
tonishing dominion. The French empire, including Upper 
Italy, the Confederation of the Rhine, Switzerland, the Duchy 
of Warsaw, and the dependant States of Holland and Naples, 
enabled Napoleon, through the conscription, to array an army 
numerous as the host which followed the Persian of old, and 
though, like it, gathered from many nations, trained with 
Roman discipline, and led with Carthaginian genius. 
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There seemed no reason, therefore, why Napoleon should 
fail to bring any war to a favorable conclusion, for by a 
happy combination of vigor and flattery, of order, disci- 
pline, and moral excitement, adapted to the genius of his 
people, he had created a power seemingly resistless. And 
it would have been so if applied to only one great object at 
a time, but this the ambition of the man, or rather the 
force of circumstances, did not permit. 

England, omnipotent on the ocean, was little regarded as 
a military power ; her enormous debt, yearly augmenting 
in an accelerated ratio, a necessary consequence of antici- 
pating the national resources and dealing in a fictitious 
currency, was sapping her vital strength. Merchants and 
manufacturers were indeed thriving from incidental circum- 
stances, but the laboring population suffered and degene- 
rated ; pauperism, and its sure attendant, crime, were aug- 
menting in the land, and the community splitting into 
classes, one rich and arrogant, the other poor and discon- 
tented, — the first profiting, the second distressed by the war. 
Of Ireland it is unnecessary to speak; her wrongs, her 
misery, peculiar and unparalleled, are but too well known, 
too little regarded. 

This comparative statement, so favorable to France, 
would, however, be a false criterion of relative strength 
with regard to the struggle in the Peninsula. A cause 
manifestly unjust is a heavy weight upon the operations of 
a general ; it reconciles men to desertion, sanctifies want of 
z'jjiI, furnishes pretexts for cowardice, renders hardships 
more irksome, dangers more obnoxious, glory less satis- 
factory to the mind of the soldier. The invasion of Spain, 
whatever its real origin, was an act of violence repugnant 
to the feelings of mankind ; the French were burthened 
with a sense of its iniquity, the British exhilarated by a 
contrary sentiment. All the continental nations had smarted 
under the sword of Napoleon, yet none were crushed ex- 
cept Prussia ; a common feeling of humiliation, the ho^fe *& 
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revenge, the ready subsidies of England, were therefore 
bonds of union among their governments stronger than 
treaties ; France could calculate on their fears, England on 
their self-love. Napier. 



BATTLE OP CORUNNA. 

When Laborde's division arrived, the French force was not 
less than twenty thousand men, and the Duke of Dalmatia 
made no idle evolutions of display. Distributing his lighter 
guns along the front of his position, he opened a fire from 
the heavy battery on his left, and instantly descended the 
mountain with three columns covered by clouds of skir- 
mishers. The British piquets were driven back in disorder, 
and the village of Elvina was carried by the first French 
column, which then divided and attempted to turn Baird's 
right by the valley, and break his front at the same time. 
The second column made against the English centre, and 
the third attacked. Hope's left at the village of Palavia 
Abaxo. Soult's heavier guns overmatched the English 
six-pounders, and swept the position to the centre; but 
Moore, observing that the enemy, according to his expecta- 
tions, did not show any body of infantry beyond that 
moving up the valley to outflank Baird's right, ordered 
Paget to carry the whole of the reserve to where the de- 
tached regiment was posted, and, as he had before ar- 
ranged with him, turn the left of the French columns and 
menace the great battery. Fraser he ordered to support 
Paget, and then, throwing back the 4th Regiment, which 
formed the right of Baird's division, opened a heavy fire 
upon the flank of the troops penetrating up the valley, 
while the 50th and 42nd Regiments met those breaking 
through Elvina. The ground about that village was inter- 
sected by stone walls and hollow roads, a severe scrambling 
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fight ensued. The French were forced back with great 
loss, and the 50th Regiment, entering the village with the 
retiring mass, drove it, after a second struggle in the street, 
quite beyond the houses. Seeing this, the general ordered 
up a battalion of the guards to fill the void in the line 
made by the advance of those regiments, whereupon the 
42nd, mistaking his intentions, retired, with the exception of 
the grenadiers, and- at that moment the enemy being rein- 
forced, renewed the fight beyond the village. Major Napier, 
commanding the 50th, was wounded and taken prisoner, 
and Elvina then became the scene of another contest, which 
being observed by the commander-in-chief, he addressed a 
few animating words to the 42nd, and caused it to return to 
the attack. Paget had now descended into the valley, and 
the line of the skirmishers being thus supported vigorously 
checked the advance of the enemy's troops in that quarter, 
while the 4th Regiment galled their flank; at the same 
time, the centre and -left of the army also became engaged. 
Baird was severely wounded, and a furious action ensued 
along the line in the valley and on the hills. 

Sir John Moore, while earnestly watching the result of 
the fight about the village of Elvina, was struck on the left 
breast by a cannon-shot; the shock threw him from his 
horse with violence ; yet he rose again in a sitting posture, 
his countenance unchanged, and his steadfast eye still fixed 
upon the regiments engaged in his front, no sigh betraying 
a sensation of pain. In a few moments, when he saw the 
troops were gaining ground, his countenance brightened, 
and he suffered himself to be taken to the rear. Then was 
seen the dreadful nature of his hurt. The shoulder was 
shattered to pieces, the arm hanging by a piece of skin, the 
libs over the heart broken, and bared of flesh, the muscles 
of the breast torn into long stripes, interlaced by their re- 
coil from the dragging of the shot. As the soldiers placed 
him in a blanket his sword got entangled, and the hilt 
entered the wound; Captain Hardinge, a staff-officer^ a.t- 
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tempted to take it off, but the dying man stopped him. 
Raying : " It is as well as it is. I had rather it should go 
out of the field with me ; " and in that manner so becoming 
to a soldier, Moore was borne from the fight. 

Notwithstanding this great disaster, the troops gained 
ground. The reserve, overthrowing everything in the val- 
ley, forced La Houssaye's dismounted dragoons to retire, 
and thus turning the enemy, approached the eminence upon 
which the great battery was posted^ On the left, Colonel 
Nicholls, at the head of some companies of the 14th, carried 
Palavia which General Foy defended but feebly. In the 
centre, the obstinate dispute for Elvina terminated in favor 
of the British ; and, when the night set in, their line was 
considerably advanced beyond the original position of the 
morning, while the French was falling back into confusion. 

From the spot where he fell, the general was carried to 
the town by his soldiers; his blood flowed fast, and the 
torture of the wound was great ; yet the unshaken firmness 
of his mind made those about him, seeing the resolution of 
his countenance, express a hope of his recovery. He 
looked steadfastly at the injury for a moment, and said : 
" No, I feel that to be impossible" Several times he caused 
his attendants to stop and turn round, that he might behold 
the field of battle ; and when the firing indicated the ad- 
vance of the British, he discovered his satisfaction and 
permitted the bearers to proceed. When brought to his 
lodgings, the surgeons examined his wound, there was no 
hope, the pain increased, he spoke with difficulty. At in- 
tervals he asked if the French were beaten, and addressing 
his old friend, Colonel Anderson, said : " You, Mr. James, 
know I always wished to die this way." 

Again he asked if the enemy were defeated, and being 
told they were, said : " It is a great satisfaction to me to 
know we have beaten the French" His countenance con- 
tinued firm, his thoughts clear ; once only, when he spoke 
of his mother, he became acitated ; but he often inquired 
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after the safety of his friends and the officers of his staff, 
and he did not even in this moment forget to recommend 
those whose merit had given them claims to promotion. » 
When life was just extinct, with an unsubdued spirit, as if 
anticipating the baseness of his posthumous calumniators, 
he exclaimed: " / hope the people of England will be satis- 
fied ! I hope my country will do me justice ! " 

In a few minutes afterwards he died, and his corpse, 
wrapped in a military cloak, was interred by the officers of 
his staff in the citadel of Corunna. The guns of the enemy 
paid his funeral honors, and Soult, with a noble feeling of 
respect for his valor, raised a monument to his memory 
on the field of battle. Thus ended the career of Sir John 
Moore, a man whose uncommon capacity was sustained by 
the purest virtue, and governed by a disinterested patriotism 
more in keeping with the primitive than the luxurious 
age of a great nation. His tall, graceful person, his dark, 
searching eyes, strongly defined forehead, and singularly 
expressive mouth, indicated a noble disposition and a re- 
fined understanding. The lofty sentiments of honor habitual 
to his mind were adorned by a subtle, playful wit, which 
gave him in conversation an ascendancy he always pre- 
served by the decisive vigor of his actions. He maintained 
the right with a vehemence bordering upon fierceness, and 
every important transaction in which he was engaged in- 
creased his reputation for talent, and confirmed his character 
as a stern enemy to vice, a steadfast friend to merit, a just 
and faithful servant of his country. The honest loved him, 
the dishonest feared him. For while he lived he did not 
shun, but scorned and spurned the base, and with character- 
istic propriety they spurned at him when he was dead. 

Sir W. Napier. 
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BATTLE OF TALAVERA. 



From nine o'clock in the morning until mid-day, the field 
of battle offered no appearance of hostility. The weather 
was intensely hot, and the troops on both sides mingled 
without fear or suspicion to quench their thirst at a little 
brook which divided the positions. Before one o'clock, 
however, the French soldiers were seen to gather round the 
eagles, and the rolling of drums was heard along the whole 
line. Half an hour later, Joseph's guards, the reserve, 
and the fourth corps were descried near the centre of the 
king's position marching to join the first corps ; and soon 
the table-land and height on the French right, even to the 
valley, were covered with dark and lowering masses. 

At this moment, some hundreds of English soldiers, em- 
ployed to carry the wounded to the rear, returned in one 
body, and were by the French supposed to be Wilson's 
corps joining the army ; nevertheless, the Duke of Belluno 
gave the signal for battle, and eighty pieces of artillery im- 
mediately sent a tempest of bullets before the light troops, 
who came on with the swiftness and violence of a hail- 
storm, closely followed by the broad black columns in all 
the majesty of war. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, from the summit of the hill on hi? 
left, viewed the whole field of battle. He saw the fourth 
corps rising forwards with the usual impetuosity of French 
soldiers, clearing the intersected ground in their front, and 
falling upon Campbell's division with infinite fury; yet 
that general, assisted by Mackenzie's brigade and two 
Spanish battalions, withstood their utmost efforts. The 
British soldiers, putting the French skirmishers aside, met 
the advancing columns with loud shouts, broke their front, 
lapped their flanks with fire, and giving no respite, pushed 
them back with a terrible carnage. Ten guns were taken, 
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but as Campbell prudently resolved not to break his line 
by a pursuit, the French rallied on their supports, and 
made head for another attack ; then the British artillery 
and musketry played vehemently upon them, a Spanish 
cavalry regiment charged their flank, they retired in dis- 
order, and the victory was secured in that quarter. 

While this was passing on the English right, Villatte's 
division, preceded by the grenadiers, and supported by two 
regiments of light cavalry, was seen advancing up the 
great valley against the left ; and beyond Villatte, Ruffin 
was discovered marching towards the mountain. Sir 
Arthur ordered Anson's brigade of cavalry, composed of 
the 23rd light dragoons and the first German hussars, to 
charge the head of these columns. They went off at a 
canter, increasing their speed as they advanced and riding 
headlong against the enemy ; but in a few moments, a 
hollow cleft which was not perceptible at a distance, inter- 
vened, and at the same moment the French, throwing 
themselves into squares, opened their fire. Colonel Arent- 
schild, commanding the hussars, an officer whom forty years' 
experience had made a master in his art, promptly reined 
up at the brink, exclaiming in his broken phrase, " / will 
not kill you, my young mans I " The 23rd found the chasm 
more practicable — the English blood is hot — and the regi- 
ment plunged down without a check, men and horses 
rolling over one another in dreadful confusion; yet the 
survivors, untamed, mounted the opposite bank by twos 
and threes ; Colonel Seymour was severely wounded, but 
General Anson and Major Frederick Ponsonby, a hardy 
soldier, passing through the midst of Villatte's columns, 
which were pouring in a fire from each side, fell with inex- 
pressible violence upon a brigade of French chasseurs in the 
rear. The combat was then fierce, yet short, for Victor, 
seeing the advance of the English, had detached his Polish 
lancers and Westphalia lighthorse to the support of Villatte, 
and these fresh men coming up when the 23rd, already 

p 
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overmatched, could scarcely hold up against the chasseurs, 
entirely broke them. Those who were not killed or taken 
made for Bassecour's Spanish division, and so escaped : yet 
with a loss of two hundred and seven men and officers, 
about half the number that went into action. 

During this time the hill, the key of the position, was 
again attacked, and Lapisse, crossing the ravine, pressed 
hard upon the English centre ; his artillery, aided by the 
great battery on the right, opened large gaps in Sherbrooke's 
ranks, and though the French came up to the British in 
the resolution to win, they were driven back in disorder. 
In the excitement of success the English guards followed 
with reckless ardor, but the French reserves of infantry 
and dragoons advanced, their repulsed men faced about, the 
batteries smote the guards in flank and front so heavily that 
they drew back, and at the same time the Germans, being 
sorely pressed, got into confusion : Hill and Campbell stood 
fast on the extremities of the line, yet the British centre 
was absolutely broken, and fortune seemed to incline to 
the French. Suddenly the 48th, led by Colonel Donellan, 
was descried advancing through the vast disordered masses, 
which seemed sufficient to carry it away bodily ; but 
wheeling back by companies that regiment let the crowds 
pass through, and then resuming its proud and beautiful 
line, fell on the flank of the victorious French columns, 
plying them with such a destructive musketry, and closing 
them with such a Arm, regular step, that their offensive 
movement was checked. Then the guards and Germans 
rallied, a brigade of light cavalry came up at a trot, the 
artillery battered the French flanks without intermission, 
they wavered, lost their impulse, and the battle was 
restored. 

In all actions there is one critical moment which will 
give the victory to the general who knows how to seize it. 
When the guards first made their rash charge, Sir Arthur, 
foreseeing the issue of it, had ordered the 48th down from 
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the hill, although a rough battle was going on there; and 
at the same time he directed Cotton's light cavalry to 
advance. These dispositions gained the day, the British 
became strongest at the decisive point ; the French relaxed 
their efforts ; the fire of the former grew hotter, and their 
ringing shouts — sure augury of success — were heard along 
the whole line. In the hands of a great general, Joseph's 
guards and the reserve might have restored the combat, 
but all combination was at an end on the king's side; the 
fourth corps, beaten on the French left with the loss of ten 
guns, was in confusion ; the troops in the great valley on 
the French right, amazed at the furious charge of the 
23rd, and awed by the sight of four distinct lines of 
cavalry still in reserve, remained stationary ; no impres- 
sion had been made on the Key Hill, Lapisse was mortally 
wounded, his division had given way in the centre, and the 
whole army finally retired to the position from whence it 
had descended to the attack. This retrograde movement 
was covered by skirmishers and an augmented fire of 
artillery. The British, exhausted by toil and want of food, 
reduced to less than fourteen thousand sabres and bayonets, 
could not pursue ; the Spanish army was incapable of any 
evolution, and about six o'clock all hostility ceased, each 
army holding the position of the morning. The battle was 
scarcely over when the dry grass and shrubs taking fire, a 
volume of flames passed with inconceivable rapidity across 
a part of the field, scorching in its course the dead and the 
wounded. Napier. 
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NAPOLEON BONAPABTE. 

Napoleon understood bis business. Here was a man who 
in each moment and emergency knew what to do next. It 
is an immense comfort and refreshment to the spirits, not 
only of kings, but of citizens. Few men have any next ; 
they live from hand to mouth, without plan, and are ever at 
the end of their line, and, after each action, wait for an im- 
pulse from abroad. Napoleon had been the first man of the 
world, if his ends had been purely public. As he is, he 
inspires confidence and vigor by the extraordinary unity of 
his action. 

He is firm, sure, self-denying, self-postponing, sacrificing 
everything to his aim, — money, troops, generals, and his 
own safety also ; not misled, like common adventurers, by 
the splendor of his own means. " Incidents ought not to 
govern policy," he said, " but policy incidents." " To be 
hurried away by every event is to have no political system 
at all." His victories were only so many doors, and he 
never for a moment lost sight of his way onward in the dazzle 
and uproar of the present circumstance. He knew what to 
do, and he flew to his mark. 

He would shorten a straight line to come at his object. 
Horrible anecdotes may, no doubt, be collected from his 
history of the price at which he bought his successes ; but 
he must not, therefore, be set down as cruel, but only as one 
who knew no impediment to his will ; not blood-thirsty, 
not cruel, — but woe to what thing or person stood in his 

way ; not blood-thirsty, but not sparing of blood, and 

pitiless. He saw only the obiect : the obstacle must give 
way. " Sire, General Clarke cannot combine with General 

Junot, for the dreadful fire of the Austrian battery." 

" Let him carry the battery." — " Sire, every regiment that 
approaches the heavy artillery is sacrificed. Sire, what 
orders ? " — - " Forward ! forward 1 " 
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In the plenitude of his resources every obstacle seamed to 
vanish. " There shall be no Alps," he said ; and he built 
his perfect roads, climbing by graded galleries their steepest 
precipices, until Italy was as open to Paris as any town in 
France. Having decided what was to be done, he did that 
with might and main. He put out all his strength- He 
risked everything, and spared nothing, — neither ammuni- 
tion, nor money, nor troops, nor generals, nor himself. If 
fighting be the best mode of adjusting national differences 
(as large majorities of men seem to agree), certainly Bona- 
parte was right in making it thorough. 

" The grand principle of war," he said, " was, that an 
army ought always to be ready by day and by night, and at 
all hours, to make all the resistance it is capable of making." 
He never economised his ammunition, but on a hostile 
position rained a torrent of iron — shells, balls, grape-shot 
— to annihilate all defence. He went to the edge of his 
possibility, so heartily bent was he on his object. It is 
plain that in Italy he did what he could, and all that he 
could ; he came several times within an inch of ruin, and 
his own person was all but lost. He was, flung into the 
marsh at Areola. The Austrians were between him and his 
troops in the confusion of the struggle, and he was brought 
off with desperate efforts. At Lonato, and at other places, 
he was on the point of being taken prisoner. 

He fought sixty battles. He had never enough. Each 
victory was as a new weapon. " My power would fall were I 
not to support it by new achievements. Conquest has made 
me what I am, and conquest must maintain me." He felt, 
with every wise man, that as much life is needed for con- 
servation as for creation. We are always in peril, always 
in a bad plight, just on the edge of destruction, and only 
to be saved by invention and courage. This vigor was 
guarded and tempered by the coldest prudence and punctu- 
ality. A thunderbolt in the attack, he was found invulne- 
rable in his intrenchments. His very attack was never the 
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inspiration of courage, but the result of calculation. Hw 
idea of the best defence consisted in being always the at- 
tacking party. " My ambition," he says, " was great, bat 
was of a cold nature." 

Everything depended on the nicety of his combinations; 
the stars were not more punctual than his arithmetic. His 
personal attention descended to the smallest particulars. 
" At Montebello I ordered Kellermann to attack with eight 
hundred horse, and with these he separated the six thousand 
Hungarian grenadiers before the very eyes of the Austrian 
cavalry. This cavalry was half a league off, and required a 
quarter of an hour to arrive on the field of action ; and 1 
have observed it is always those quarters of an hour that 
decide the fate of a battle." 

Before he fought a battle, Bonaparte thought little about 
what he should do in case of success, but a great deal about 
what he should do in case of a reverse of fortune. The 
same prudence and good sense marked all his behaviour. 
His instructions to his secretary at the palace are worth 
remembering : — " During the night, enter my chamber as 
seldom as possible. Do not awake me when you have any 
good news to communicate ; with that there is no hurry. 
But when you bring bad news, rouse me instantly, for then 
there is not a moment to be lost." His achievement of 
business was immense, ana* enlarges the known powers of 
men. There have been many working kings, from Ulysses 
to William of Orange, but none who accomplished a tithe of 
this man's performance. 

To these gifts of nature Napoleon added the advantage of 
having been born to a private and humble fortune. In his 
later days he had the weakness of wishing to add to his 
crowns and badges the prescription of aristocracy ; but he 
knew his debt to his austere education, and made no secret 
of his contempt for the born kings, and for " the hereditary 
donkeys," as he coarsely styled the Bourbons. He said 
that, in their exile, " they had learned nothing, and forgot 
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nothing." Bonaparte had passed through all the degrees of 
military service ; but, also, was citizen before he was empe- , 
ror, and so had the key to citizenship. His remarks and 
estimates discovered the information and justness of mea- 
surement of the middle class. 

Those who had to deal with him found that he was not to 
be imposed upon, but could cipher as well as another man. 
When the expenses of the empress, of his household, of his 
palaces, had accumulated great debts, Napoleon examined 
the bills of the creditors himself, detected overcharges, 
errors, and reduced the claims by considerable sums. His 
grand weapon, namely, the millions whom he directed, he 
owed to the representative character which clothed him. 
He interests us as he stands for France and for Europe ; and 
he exists as captain and king only as far as the Revolution, 
or the interest of the industrious masses, found an organ and 
a leader in him. 

In the social interests he knew the meaning and value of 
labor, and threw himself naturally on that side. The 
princijval works that have survived him are his magnificent 
roads. He filled the troops with his spirit, and a sort of 
freedom and companionship grew up between him and them 
which the forms of his court never permitted between the 
officers and himself. They performed under his eye that 
which no others could do. The best document of his rela- 
tion to his troops is the order of the day on the morning of 
the battle of Austerlitz, in which Napoleon promises the 
troops that he will keep his person out of reach of fire. 
This declaration, which is the reverse of that ordinarily 
made by generals and sovereigns on the eve of a battle, suf- 
ficiently explains the devotion of the army to their leader. 

Emerson. 
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THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BSIGADS 
(Oct. 25, 1854).* 

If the exhibition of the most brilliant ralor, of the ex- 
cess of courage, and of a daring which would have reflected 

* " France had (1853) obtained from the Porte mtircrwiom in fcvta 
of the Latin Church at Jerusalem; and Russia sought mmfi, T jn^ 
genoes in favor of the Greek Church at the same place. In the settle- 
ment of the conflicting claims of the two churches the Sultan appeaa 
to hare been, in the estimate of the Czar, not so liberal or complaisant 
in his dealings with him as with the Emperor Napoleon. The Porte 
tendered amends for this apparent slight, and which seem to have 
\hhsu accepted, but not forgotten. Prince Menzikoff was despatched 
to Constantinople, and the object of his mission only partly disclosed; 
it was said to refer exclusively to the Jerusalem churches, but wai 
found to involve questions far more important, and which the prince 
studiously concealed. The demands that Russia now made ex- 
tended to all the Greek churches of Turkey, to which belonged 
several millions of its population, and the substitution of her own 
authority in place of that of the Porte in matters pertaining to eccle- 
siastical government These demands were enforced with a threat 
of Kussian coercion if not implicitly, and without the alteration of 
a word, complied with within the space of a week. 

" To such insulting dictation submission, with national honor, 
was impossible. Compliance with Prince MenzikofTs peremptory 
note would have manifestly been subversive of the independence of 
Turkey, and made the Sultan only a vassal-partner with the Czar ii 
the government of his dominions. Certain privileges had been con- 
ceded by the Porte to its Christian subjects, and were "guaranteed 
by treaty with Russia ; but what the Emperor now aspired to was to 
be Pope in Turkey as well as in his own territory, and to exercise 
the same indisputable authority in the East that the see of Rome in 
the Dark Ages exercised in western Europe. The Porte offered 
fresh securities for the religious privileges and immunities of Chris- 
tians ; but, this tender being made in concert with the great powers 
of Europe, not directly and specially with Russia, it was rejected. 
Following up the menace of self-redress, the Russian army crossed 
the boundary line of the Pruth, July 2nd, and in the same month 
took military possession of the Moldo-Wallachian provinces sit 
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lustre on the best days of chivalry, can afford full consola- 
tion for the disaster of this day, we can have no reason to 
regret the melancholy loss which we sustained in a contest 
with a savage and barbarian enemy. 

Several battalions of Russian infantry crossed the Tcher- 
nay, and they threatened the rear of our position and our 
communication with Balaklava. Their bands could be 
heard playing at night by the travellers along the Bala- 
klava road to the camp, but they "showed" but little 
during the day, and kept up among the gorges and moun- 
tain passes, through which the roads to Inkerman, Sim- 
pheropol, and the south-east of the Crimea wind towards the 
interior. The position we occupied in reference to Bala- 
klava was supposed by most people to be very strong — 
even impregnable. Our lines were formed by natural moun- 
tain slopes in the rear, along which the French had made 
very formidable entrenchments. Below those entrench- 
ments, and very nearly in a right line across the valley 
beneath, are four conical hillocks, one rising above the 
other as they recede from our lines ; the furthest, which 
joins the chain of mountains opposite to our ridges, being 
named Canrobert's Hill, from the meeting there of that 
general with Lord Raglan after the march to Balaklava. 
On the top of each of these hills the Turks had thrown up 
earthen redoubts, defended by 250 men each, and armed 
with two or three guns, some heavy ship guns, lent by us 
to them, with one artilleryman in each redoubt to look 
after them. These hills cross the valley of Balaklava at 
the distance of about two and a half miles from the town. 
: Supposing the spectator, then, to take his stand on 

f ' material guarantee ' of Ottoman humiliation. This open violation 

' of treaties, and defiance of the usages of civilised states, was met by 

' the counter-approach of the combined fleets of England and France 

' towards the Dardanelles. As the only alternative against unprovoked 

t aggression, the Porte, September 27th, 1854, declared war against 

* Russia, and the allied fleets advanced to their aid." Wade. 
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one of the heights forming the rear of our camp before 
Sehastopol, he would see the town of Balaklava with its 
scanty shipping, its narrow strip of water, and its old forts 
on his right hand ; immediately below he would behold 
the valley and plain of coarse meadow land, occupied by 
our cavalry tents, and stretching from the base of the 
ridge on which he stood to the foot of the formidable 
heights at the other side, he would see the French trenches 
lined with Zouaves a few feet beneath, and distant from him, 
on the slope of the hill, a Turkish redoubt lower down, 
then another in the valley, then, in a line with it, sdine 
angular earthworks, then, in succession, the other two re- 
doubts up to Canrobert's Hill. At the distance of two or 
two and a half miles across the valley there is an abrupt 
rocky mountain range of most irregular and picturesque 
formation, covered with scanty brushwood here and there, 
or rising into barren pinnacles and plateaux of rock. In 
outline and appearance, this portion of the landscape is 
wonderfully like the Trosachs. A patch of blue sea is 
caught in between the overhanging cliffs of Balaklava as 
they close in the entrance to the harbor on the right 
The camp of the marines, pitched on the hill sides, more 
than 1000 feet above the level of the sea, is opposite to 
you as your back is turned to Sebastopol and your right 
side towards Balaklava. On the road leading up the val- 
ley, close to the entrance of the town, and beneath these 
hills, is the encampment of the 93rd Highlanders. 

At half-past seven o'clock this morning, an orderly came 
galloping in to the head-quarters , camp from Balaklava, 
with the news that at dawn a strong corps of Russian horse, 
supported by guns and battalions of infantry, had marched 
into the valley. 

As the Russian cavalry on the left crown the hill across 
the valley, they perceive the Highlanders drawn up at the 
distance of about half a mile, calmly waiting their approach. 
They Lilt, and squadron after squadron flies up from the 
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rear, till they have a body of some 1500 men along the 
Tidge — lancers, and dragoons, and hussars. Then they 
move forwards in two bodies, with another in reserve. 
The cavalry who have been pursuing the Turks on the 
right are coming up to the ridge beneath us, which conceals 
our cavalry from view. The heavy brigade in advance is 
drawn up in two lines. The firtt line consists of the Scots 
Greys, and of their old companions in glory, the Ennis- 
killens, the second, of the 4th Koyal Irish, of the 5th 
Dragoon Guards, and of the 1st Royal Dragoons. The 
Light Cavalry Brigade is on their left, in two lines also. 
The silence is oppressive ; between the cannon bursts one 
can hear the champing of bits and the clink of sabres in 
the valley below. The Kussians on their left drew breath 
for a moment, and then in one grand line dashed at the 
Highlanders. The ground flies beneath their horses' feet ; 
gathering speed at every stride, they dash on towards that 
thin red streak topped with a line of steel. The Turks fire 
a volley at eight hundred yards, and run. As the Kussians 
come within six hundred yards, down goes that line of steel 
in front, and out rings a rolling volley of Minie* musketry. 
The distance is too great, the Russians are not checked, 
but still sweep onwards through the smoke, with the whole 
force of horse and man, here and there knocked over by 
the shot of our batteries above. With breathless suspense 
every one awaits the bursting of the wave upon the line of 
Gaelic rock ; but ere they come within a hundred and fifty 
yards, another deadly volley flashes from the levelled rifle, 
and carries death and terror into the Russians. They wheel 
about, open files right and left, and fly back faster than 
they came. " Bravo, Highlanders ! well done ! " shout 
the excited spectators; but events thicken. The High- 
landers and their splendid front are soon forgotten ; men 
scarcely have a moment to think of this fact, that the 93rd 
never altered their formation to receive that tide of horse- 
men. " No," said Sir Colin Campbell, " I did wax. >5k»^ 
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it worth while to form them even four deep ! " The ordi- 
nary British line, two deep, was quite sufficient to repel 
the attack of those Muscovite cavaliers. Our eyes were, 
however, turned in a moment on our own cavalry. We saw 
Brigadier-General Scarlett ride along in front of his mas- 
sive squadrons. The Russians — evidently picked soldiers 
-—their light-bluejackets embroidered with silver lace, were 
advancing on their left, at an easy gallop, towards the brow 
of the hill. A forest of lances glistened in their rear, and 
several squadrons of grey -coated dragoons moved up quickly 
to support them as they reached the summit. The instant 
they came in sight the trumpets of our cavalry gave out 
the warning blast which told us all that in another moment 
we should see the shock of battle beneath our very eyes. 
Lord Raglan, all his staff and escort, and groups of officers, 
the Zouaves, French generals and officers, and bodies of 
French infantry on the height, were spectators of the scene, 
as though they were looking on the stage from the boxes of 
a theatre. Nearly every one dismounted and sat down, 
and not a word was said. The Russians advanced down 
the hill at a slow canter, which they changed to a trot, and 
At last nearly halted. Their first line was at least double 
the length of ours, it was three times as deep. Behind 
them was a similar line, equally strong and compact. They 
evidently despised their insignificant enemy, but their time 
was come. The trumpets rang out again through the val- 
ley, and the Greys and Enniskilleners went right at the 
centre of the Russian cavalry. The space between them 
was only a few hundred yards ; it was scarce enough to let 
the horses " gather way," nor had the men quite space suf- 
ficient for the full play of their sword-arms. The Russian 
line brings forward each wing as our cavalry advance, and 
threatens to annihilate them as they pass on. Turning a 
little to their left, so as to meet the Russian right, the 
Greys rush on with a cheer that thrills to every heart ; the 
wild shout of the Enniskilleners rises through the air at 
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the same instant. As lightning flashes through a cloud, the 
Greys and Enniskilleners pierced through the dark masses 
of Russians. The shock was but for a moment. There was 
a clash of steel' and a light play of sword-blades in the air, 
and then the Greys and the red-coats disappear in the midst 
of the shaken and quivering columns. In another moment 
we see them emerging and dashing on with diminished 
numbers, and in broken order, against the second line, 
which is advancing against them as fast as it can to retrieve 
the fortune of the charge. It was a terrible moment. " God 
help them 1 they are lost 1 " was the exclamation of more 
than one man, and the thought of many. With unabated 
fire the noble hearts dashed at their enemy. It was a fight 
of heroes. The first line of Russians, which had been 
smashed utterly by our charge, and had fled off at one flank 
and towards the centre, were coming back to swallow up 
our handful of men. By sheer steel and sheer courage 
Enniskillener and Scot were winning their desperate way 
right through the enemy's squadrons, and already grey 
horses and red coats had appeared right at the rear of the 
second mass, when, with irresistible force, like one bolt 
from a bow, the 1st Royals, the 4th Dragoon Guards, and 
the 5th Dragoon Guards rushed at the remnants of the 
first line of the enemy, went through it as though it were 
made of pasteboard, and, dashing on the second body of 
Russians, as they were still disordered by the terrible as- 
sault of the Greys and their companions, put them to utter 
rout. This Russian horse in less than five minutes after it 
met our dragoons were flying with all its speed before a 
force certainly not half its strength. A cheer burst from 
every lip ; in the enthusiasm officers and men took off their 
caps and shouted 'with delight, and thus keeping up the 
same character of their position, they clapped their hands 
again and again. 

As the Russian cavalry retired, their infantry fell back 
towards the head of the valley, leaving men in three of the 
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redoubts they had taken, and abandoning die fourth. They 
had also placed some guns on the heights orer their position 
on the left of the gorge. Their cavalry joined the reserves, 
and drew up in six solid divisions, in an oblique line, acrosi 
the entrance to the gorge. Six battalions of infantry were 
placed behind them, and about thirty guns were drawn up 
along their line, while masses of infantry were also collected 
on the hills behind the redoubts on our right. Oar cavalry 
had moved up to the ridge across the valley on our left, as 
the ground was broken in front, and had halted. 

And now occurred the melancholy catastrophe which fills 
us all with sorrow. It appears mat the Quartermaster- 
General, Brigadier Airey, thinking that the light cavalry 
had not gone far enough in front when the enemy's hone 
had fled, gave an order in writing to Captain Nolan, 15th 
Hussars, to take to Lord Lucan, directing his lordship " to 
advance" his cavalry nearer to the enemy. A braver 
soldier than Captain Nolan the army did not possess. He 
rode off with his orders to Lord Lucan. (He is now dead 
and gone ; God forbid I should cast a shade on the bright- 
ness of his honor, but I am bound to state what I am told 
occurred when he reached his lordship.) When Lord 
Lucan received the order from Captain Nolan, and had read 
it, he asked, we are told, " Where are we to advance to ? " 
Captain Nolan pointed with his finger to the line of the 
Russians, and said, " There are the enemy, and there are the 
guns, sir, before them ; it is your duty to take them," or 
words to that effect. Lord Lucan, with reluctance, gave the 
order to Lord Cardigan to advance upon the guns, conceiv- 
ing that his orders compelled him to do so. The noble earl, 
though he did not shrink, also saw the fearful odds against 
them. Don Quixote, in his tilt against the windmill, was 
not near so rash and reckless as the gallant fellows who pre- 
pared without a thought to rush on almost certain death. It 
is a maxim of war, that " cavalry never act without a sup- 
port," that " infantry should be close at hand when cavalry 
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carry guns, as the effect is only instantaneous," and that it 
is necessary to have on the flank of a line of cavalry some 
squadrons in column, the attack on the flank being most 
dangerous. The only support our light cavalry had was 
the reserve of heavy cavalry at a great distance behind them, 
the infantry and guns being far in the rear. There were no 
squadrons in column at all, and there was a plain to charge 
over, before the enemy's guns were reached, of a mile and a 
half in length. 

At ten minutes past eleven our light cavalry brigade 
advanced. The whole brigade scarcely made one effective 
regiment, according to the numbers of continental armies, 
and yet it was more than we could spare. As they rushed 
towards the front, the Russians opened on them from the 
guns in the redoubt on the right with volleys of musketry 
and rifles. They swept proudly past, glittering in the 
morning sun in all the pride and splendor of war. We 
could scarcely believe the evidence of our senses ! Surely 
that handful of men are not going to charge an army in 
position ? Alas ! it was but too true. Their desperate valor 
knew no bounds, and far indeed was it removed from its so- 
called better part — discretion. They advanced in two lines, 
quickening their pace as they closed towards the enemy. 
A more fearful spectacle was never witnessed than by those 
who beheld these heroes rushing to the arms of death. 

At the distance of 1200 yards the whole line of the enemy 
belched forth from thirty iron mouths a flood of smoke and 
flame, through which hissed the deadly balls. Their flight 
was marked by instant gaps in our ranks, by dead men and 
horses, by steeds flying wounded or riderless across the 
plain. The first line is broken — it is joined by the 
second — they never halt, or check their speed an instant — 
with diminished ranks, thinned by those thirty guns, which 
the Russians had laid with the most deadly accuracy — with 
a halo of flashing steel above their heads — and with a cheer 
which was many a noble fellow's death-cry, they flew into 
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the smoke of the batteries; bat ere they were lost from 
view the plain was strewed with their bodies, and with the 
carcases of horses. They were exposed to an oblique fire 
from the batteries on the hills on both sides, as well as to a 
direct fire of musketry. Through the clouds of smoke we 
could see their sabres flashing as they rode up to the guns 
and dashed between them, cutting down the gunners as 
they stood. We saw them riding through the guns, as 
I hare said : to our delight we saw them returning after 
breaking through a column of Russian infantry, and 
scattering them like chaff, when the flank fire of the 
battery on the hill swept them down, scattered and broken 
as they were. Wounded men and dismounted troopers 
flying towards us told the sad tale. Demi-gods could not 
hare done what they had failed to do. At the very moment 
when they were about to retreat, an enormous mass of 
Lancers was hurled on their flank. Colonel Shewell, of 
the 8th Hussars, saw the danger, and rode his few men 
straight at them, cutting his way through with fearful loss. 
The other regiments turned, and engaged in a desperate 
encounter. With courage too great almost for credence, 
they were breaking their way through the columns which 
enveloped them, when there took place an act of atrocity 
without parallel in the modern warfare of civilised nations. 
The Russian gunners, when the storm of cavalry passed, 
returned to their guns. They saw their own cavalry 
mingled with the troopers who had just ridden over them ; 
and, to the eternal disgrace of the Russian name, the mis- 
creants poured a murderous volley of grape and canister on 
the mass of struggling men and horses, mingling friend and 
foe in one common ruin. It was as much as our heavy 
cavalry brigade could do to cover the retreat of the mise- 
rable remnants of the band of heroes as they returned to 
the place they had so lately quitted. At thirty-five minutes 
past eleven not a British soldier, except the dead and dying, 
was left in front of these guns. Ru&selL 
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PROGRESS OP TRADE. 



How trade has expanded since the Anglo-Saxon time, when 
Billingsgate was the sole London wharf for the discharge of 
ships' cargoes ; how British commerce has grown from the 
small beginnings of the Norman period ; how it has struggled 
on and augmented in spite of royal decrees and ordinances 
promulgated for its protection, in reality, fettering and 
crippling it in every direction, would require many pages. 

One king prescribed the prices at which certain goods 
should be bought and sold; another declared in what places 
trade should be carried on; a third forbade merchants, 
under heavy penalties, to deal in more than one kind of 
merchandise. Foreign merchants were compelled, by an- 
other sovereign, to expend all the proceeds of the goods 
they sold in the purchase of English merchandise, — a kingly - 
method of settling the balance of trade. Thus, law was 
heaped upon trade, until trade was almost overwhelmed and 
the merchant felt puzzled as to the legal mode of conducting 
his business. It need not therefore be matter for surprise 
that, in the days of the White and Red Rose the whole com- 
munity did not transact as much business as is now done 
by any single high-class commercial firm in London, Man- 
chester, or Liverpool. But science has brought facilities for 
trade, the bare mention of which tends to show its extent. 
• Railways bring people and goods together which before 
were always separated. A cask of sugar, to get from Glas- 
gow to Carlisle, had formerly to circumnavigate England in 
a ship; now it reaches its destination in a few hours by 
railway. Merchants living at a distance from one another 
corresponded for years and never once met. Now, the 
Glasgow, Liverpool, or United States merchant makes his 
journeys to London or to other centres of trade, as often as 
need arises. The introduction of the electric telegraph has 
also helped to work a great change in the mode of trans- 
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acting business. Instead of the day's operations being, as 
formerly, entirely carried on upon 'change, bargains are 
struck between Liverpool, London, and continental firms, of 
many thousand pounds' value — from morning till evening—- 
through the agency c£ electric wires. A ship laden with 
coffee from Costa Rica, or sugar from the Brazils, arrives 
at some port in the English Channel, consigned to the order 
of a London merchant on account of a firm abroad. The 
captain does not come to an anchor and wait an exchange 
of posts with London for his orders, he simply puts his sails 
aback, pulls ashore in his boat, sends a few words by electric 
telegraph announcing his arrival, and, by the time he has 
finished a glass of grog at his favorite inn, a reply reaches 
him from town, to this effect: "The London market is 
depressed; — go on to Hamburg." At the end of an hour, 
from first stepping into his boat, he is making all sail for 
his new destination. 

What would the shade of Edward ID. say to the entry, 
inward and outward, of upwards of twenty thousand ships 
at the port of London alone I In his day, the customs' re- 
ceipts amounted to about eight thousand pounds a year ; 
while from that of Elizabeth, the state of comparative peace 
in which this country remained from her accession to the 
reign of Charles I., caused the customs' revenue of London 
to reach one hundred and nine thousand pounds in one 
year. A century later, it reached half a million sterling; 
in the year 1837, it amounted to ten millions and a quarter, 
being precisely half of the entire customs' revenue of the 
United Kingdom. 

In 1853, upwards of four million tons of shipping were 
entered both ways, at the port of London alone, against 
one hundred and eighty thousand in the middle of the 
last century. The declared value of the goods exported 
from this country in 1849 was upwards of sixty-three mil- 
lions sterling; showing that, within twenty years, our 
trade beyond sea had increased by fifty per cent. Thanks 
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to free trade, steam, and electricity, we are now advancing 
with more rapid strides; and we have accomplished, in 
four years, what had previously required twenty to bring 
about. In 1853 our exports amounted to nearly one hun- 
dred millions sterling, being an increase of more than fifty 
per cent upon the trade of 1849, and equalling the yearly 
revenue of the whole of continental Europe, with the ex- 
ception of France. 

Of our entire export trade, one third goes to the British 
colonies; and more than another third is shipped to the 
United States. In 1858, to various parts of the world, we 
did not Ml to remark that the British manufactures and 
produce exported to the colony of Victoria amounted, 
within a few thousands, to the value of the whole of the 
imports to British India, viz., seven millions sterling. The 
population of the two being respectively two hundred and 
fifty thousand, and one hundred and forty millions, it follows 
that the proportionate consumption per head was twenty- 
eight pounds sterling in Victoria, and one shilling in British 
India. The ratio in which our manufactures are taken by 
different places is interesting and instructive. Thus gold- 
digging would appear to be a thirsty occupation, and gold- 
diggers a jovial community; seeing that one half of the 
wine and beer sent to this country is taken by the Austra- 
lian colonists, — in other words, if they drink it all in one 
year, they will absorb two hundred thousand barrels of 
strong beer, and nearly one million and a half gallons of 
wine. This is exclusive of spirits, which were exported to 
Australia at the rate of seven gallons for each colonist. The 
chief occupations in Australia are those of shepherds, stock- 
keepers, and gold-diggers, and one would imagine such 
kinds of work, being none of the cleanest, would create a 
demand for the stoutest description of clothing. Yet it 
would appear that sheep are tended, cattle herded, and gold 
dug for in light evening costume ; silks having been taken 
to the value of nearly half a million, and muslins and cam- 
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fades to the extent of a million and a half yards; whilst, 
of " vulgar " fustians only one hundred and twenty-four 
thousand yards were required. 

Queen Elizabeth found some difficulty in collecting and 
manning a few hundred ships to repel the Spanish armada. 
In the year 1853, Great Britain owned upwards of twenty- 
five thousand sailing vessels and thirteen hundred steam- 
ships, independently of the royal navy. But a better 
indication of the extraordinary rate at which commerce, in 
the most extended sense of that word, has advanced, exists 
in the increase of correspondence by post. 

From a recently-published report of the Postmaster- 
General, it appears that, a century ago, the annual revenue 
of the Post-Office was only one hundred and forty thousand 
pounds. It now amounts to two millions and a half sterling. 
The increase in the transmission of money through the 
Post-office has been even more prodigious. Fifteen years 
ago, the number of money-orders issued from that establish- 
ment was one hundred and ninety thousand. Last year 
the number almost exceeds belief. It amounted to ten 
millions and a half The centre of the British trade is the 
Royal Exchange. Although the most commercial people 
in the world, except the Dutch, we were the last to provide 
our merchants with a building suitable for the daily trans- 
action of their business. To so late a period as the reign of 
Elizabeth, the merchants of London were wont to assemble 
in Lombard Street, where, in the open air, in all weathers, 
and at all seasons, they were content to gossip and make 
their bargains. In those familiar days, when our streets 
were wider and far less frequented, it may not have greatly 
interfered with the traffic of the city. Those open-air 
meetings had prevailed for several centuries, and it may 
appear still more singular that, at the present time, three 
centuries later, there are many of the larger manufacturing 
towns in the North possessing stately Exchanges, but where 
the dealers, brokers, and spinners, prefer assembling around 
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some time-honored iron pump, or about some decaying 
wooden post, in the badly-paved, weather-beaten street. 
The first Royal Exchange was erected by, and at the chief 
cost of, Sir Thomas Gresham, whose business-sign, the 
grass-hopper, still adorns the summit of the building. It 
consisted of two floors, in the upper of which was a species 
of bazaar, in which were exposed for sale every conceivable 
article, from Venetian silk to mouse-traps and Jews 1 trum- 
pets. The royal Elizabeth, to encourage this new " burse," 
as it was termed, paid it a visit, and christened it the Royal 
Exchange. Sir Thomas, we read, aware of the importance 
of the occasion, went twice round the Upper Pawne, and 
besought the few vendors of goods already located there, 
" that they would furnish and adorn, with wares and wax- 
lights, as many shoppes as they coulde or woulde, and they 
shoulde have all those shoppes so furnished rent-free that 
yeare." 

The effect of royal patronage was not less marked in 
those times than in the present day. The shops that were 
thus given rent-free paid within a year or two afterwards 
as much as four pounds ten shillings per annum, a large 
rental at that period ; and traders were most solicitous for 
room in the Upper Pawne. The building was originally 
constructed of timber and slate, and it was no irreparable 
calamity that it fell amidst the general destruction of the 
Great Fire of 1666. Three years later, the second building 
was opened on the old site greatly improved in appearance, 
solidity, and utility. In January, 1838, this second Ex- 
change was burnt down. Four years precisely from that 
date the first stone of the present building was laid by 
Prince Albert. Household Words. 
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/ take pleasure in persuading myself, that scientific subjects may 
be treated of in language at once dignified, grave, and animated, and 
that those who are restricted within the circumscribed limits of ordi- 
nary life, and have long remained strangers to an intimate communion 
with nature, mag thus have opened to them one of the richest sources 
of enjoyment of which the human mind is capable, Humboldt. 



NATURAL SCIENCE. 



ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

The aim of science is the knowledge of the laws of Nature, 
whereby we acquire a dominion over Nature, and are 
thereby able so to apply her powers as to advance the 
well-being of society and exalt the condition of mankind. 
God has given to man a capacity to discover and compre- 
hend the laws by which the universe is governed; and 
man is impelled by a healthy and natural impulse to 
exercise the faculties by which that knowledge can be 
acquired. Agreeably with the relations which have been 
instituted between our finite faculties and the phenomena 
that affect them, we arrive at demonstrations and convic- 
tions which are the most certain that our present state of 
Being can have or act upon. • 

In regard to the period during which the globe allotted 
to man has revolved in its orbit, present evidence strains 
the mind to grasp such sum of past time with an effort like 
that by which it tries to realise the space dividing that 
orbit from the fixed stars and remoter nebula.* Yet, dur- 
ing all those eras that have passed since t^je Cambrian 
rocks were deposited which bear the impressed record 
of creative power, as it was then manifested, we know, 
through the interpreters of these " writings on stone," that 
the earth was vivified by the sun's light and heat, was 
fertilised by refreshing showers, and washed by tidal waves. 
No stagnation has been permitted to air or ocean. The 
vast body of waters not only moved, as a whole, in orderly 

* tfebula, glittering white clouds, considered to be a system of stars* 
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oscillations, regulated, as now, by son and moon, but 
were rippled and agitated by winds and storms. The 
atmosphere was healthily influenced by its horizontal car- 
rents, and by ever-varying clouds and vapors, rising, 
condensing, dissolving, and falling in endless vertical cir- 
culation. With these conditions of life, we know that life 
itself has been enjoyed throughout the same countless 
thousands of years ; and that with life, from the beginning, 
there has been death. 

Geology demonstrates that the creative force has not 
deserted this earth during any of her epochs of time ; and 
that in respect to no one class of animals has the mani- 
festation of that force been limited to one epoch. Not a 
fish that now lives but has come into being during a com- 
paratively recent period ; the existing species were preceded 
by other species, and these again by others still more 
different from the present. No existing genus of fishes 
can be traced beyond a moiety of known creative time. 
So the creation of every class of animals, reptiles, birds, 
or beasts, has been successive and continuous, from the 
earliest times at which we have evidence of their existence; 
creation ever compensating for extinction. 

The science of chemistry, which gives us an insight into 
the hidden operations of Nature's laboratory, is daily ad- 
vancing ; and the present tendency of higher generalisa- 
tions seems to be towards a reduction of the number of 
those bodies which are called " elementary ; " it begins to 
be almost more than suspected that certain groups of so- 
called chemical elements are but modified forms of one 
another. Already natural processes can be more econo- 
mically replaced by artificial ones in the formation of a 
few organic compounds, the " valerianic acid," for example. 
It is impossible to foresee to what extent chemistry may 
not ultimately, in the production of things needful, super- 
sede the present vital agencies of nature " by laying under 
contribution the accumulated forces of past ages, which 
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would thus enable us to obtain in a small manufactory, 
and in a few days, effects which can be realised from pre- 
sent natural agencies only when they are exerted upon vast 
areas of land, and through considerable periods of time. 1 ' 

Remote as the profound conceptions and subtle trains of 
thought seem to be from the needs of every-day life, the 
most astounding of the practical augmentation of man's 
power has sprung out of them. Nothing might seem less 
promising of profit than Oersted's painfully-pursued ex- 
periments, with his little magnets, voltaic pile, and bits of 
copper wire. Yet out of these has sprung the electric 
telegraph ! Oersted himself saw such an application of his 
convertibility of electricity into magnetism, and made ar- 
rangements for testing that application to the instantaneous 
communications of signs through distances of a few miles. 
The resources of inventive genius have made it practicable 
for all distances, as we have already seen in the submergence 
and working of the electro-magnetic cord connecting the 
Qld and the New World of the geographers. On the 6th 
of August, 1858, the laying down of upwards of 2000 
nautical miles of the telegraphic cord, connecting New- 
foundland and Ireland, was successfully completed ; and 
on that day a message of thirty-one words was transmitted 
in thirty-five minutes, along the sinuosities of the sub- 
merged hills and valleys forming the bed of the vast 
Atlantic. The practicability of bringing America into 
electrical communication with Europe has been demon- 
strated ; consequently a like power of instantaneous inter- 
change of thought between the civilised inhabitants of 
every part of the globe becomes only a question of time. 
The benefits thence to ensue for the human race can be 
but inadequately foreseen. The strides made, in recent 
years, in various branches of natural history are no less 
astonishing. Since Bacon's day the chief steps by which 
natural history had advanced to the dignity of a science 
are associated with the names of Bay, Linneus, Jussieu,. 
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Buffon, and Cuvier. By the first two the phenomena 
were digested and classified according to artificial, but con- 
veniently applicable methods, — of necessity the precursors 
of systems more expressive of the natural affinities of 
plants and animals. To perfect the natural system of 
plants has been the great aim of botanists since Jussieu; 
to obtain the same true insight into the relations of animals 
has stimulated the labors of zoologists' since the writings of 
Cuvier. Three principles (of the common ground of which 
we may ultimately obtain a clearer insight) are now recog- 
nised to have governed the construction of animals — unity 
of plan, vegetative repetition, and fitness for purpose. 

Observations on the geographical distribution of indi- 
genous plants are generalised by dividing the horizontal 
range of vegetation into zones bounded by annual iso- 
thermal lines ; by classifying plants according to the regions 
of altitude ; and by classifying them by regions defined by 
the proportion of plant species peculiar to them. The 
modes of enunciating the laws of the geographical distri- 
bution of marine animals are very analogous to those which 
have been applied to the vegetable kingdom, which is as 
diversely developed on land as the animal kingdom in the 
sea. Certain horizontal areas or provinces have been cha- 
racterised by the entire assemblage of animals and plants 
constituting their population. 

The restrictive laws of geographical distribution seem 
least applicable to birds, yet, like the plants and marine 
animals, they are similarly distributed. The laws'of geo- 
graphical distribution, as affecting mammalian life, have 
boen reduced to great exactness by observations continued 
since the time of BufFon. 

The most elaborate and beautiful of created things, those 
manifesting life, have much to teach — much that comes 
home to the business of man, and also to the highest 
elements of his moral nature. The nation that gathers 
together thousands of corals, shells, insects, fishes, birds, 
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and beasts, and votes the requisite funds for preparing, 
preserving, bousing, and arranging them, derives the 
smallest possible return for the outlay by merely gazing 
and wondering at the manifold variety and strangeness of 
such specimens of natural history. The simplest ©oral 
and the meanest insect may have something in its history 
worth knowing, and in some way profitable. Every or- 
ganism is a character in which Divine wisdom is written, 
and which ought to be expounded. 

Agriculture has of late years made unusual progress in 
this country, and much of that progress is due to the ap- 
plication of scientific principles ; chiefly of those supplied 
by chemistry ; in a less degree of zoology and physiology. 
Geology now teaches the precise nature and relations of 
soils — a knowledge of great practical importance in guid- 
ing the drainer of land in the modifications of his general 
rules of practice. Palaeontology has brought to light un- 
expected sources of valuable manures, in phosphatic* 
relics of ancient animal life, accumulated in astounding 
masses in certain localities of England, as, for instance, in 
the red crag of Suffolk and the greensands of Cambridge. 
But quantities of azotic f, ammoniacal J, and phosphatic 
matters are still suffered to run to waste ; and, as if to 
bring the wastefulness more home to the conviction, those 
products, so valuable when rightly administered, become a 
source of annoyance, unremunerative outlay, and disease, 
when imperfectly and irrationally disposed of. For the 
most part, thought is taken only how to get rid of these 
products in the easiest and quickest way. 

In the operations of Nature there is generally a succes- 

* Phosphatic, bone — the base of which is phosphate of lime. 

f Azotic or mephitic air, a constituent of the atmosphere, bat, 
separated from oxygen, fatal to life. It exists largely in muscular 
fibre. Being the base of nitric acid, it is also called nitrogen. 

J Ammoniacal, an alkaline air, chiefly used in a liquid form. It 
may be decomposed from ail animal matters, except fat. 
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don of processes co-ordinated for a given result; a peach 
is not directly developed as such from its elements ; the 
seed would, a priori*, give no idea of the tree, nor the tree 
of the flower, nor the fertilised germ of that flower of the 
pulpy fruit in which the seed is buried. It is eminently 
characteristic of the Creative wisdom, this far-seeing and 
provision of an ultimate result, through the successive 
operations of a co-ordinate series of seemingly very dif- 
ferent conditions. The further man discerns, in a series 
of conditions, their co-ordination to produce a given result, 
the nearer does his wisdom approach — though the dis- 
tance be still immeasurable — to the Divine wisdom. One 
philanthropist builds a fever-hospital, another drains g 
town. One crime-preventer trains the boy, another hangs 
the man. One statesman would raise money by augment- 
ing a duty, or by a direct tax ; and finds the revenue not 
increased in the expected ratio. Another diminishes a 
tax, or abolishes a duty, and through the foreseen conse- 
quences the revenue is improved. Every practical appli- 
cation of the discoveries of science, as of the political 
economist, tends to the promotion of the public weal. 

The steam-engine, in its manifold applications, the crime- 
decreasing gas-lamp, the lightning conductor, the electric 
telegraph, the law of storms and rules for the mariner's 
guidance in them, the power of rendering surgical opera- 
tions painless, the measures for preserving public health 
and for preventing or mitigating epidemics — such are 
among the more important practical results of pure scien- 
tific research with which mankind have been blessed and 
states enriched. They are evidence unmistakeable of the 
close affinity between the aims and tendencies of science 
and those of true state policy. Owen. 

* A priori, mode of reasoning from cause to effect, independently 
of actual experience. Its opposite — a posteriori — concerns itself 
with proofs based on antecedent knowledge. 
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STIKGS. 



Probably at some period of your life you have been stung 
by a bee or wasp. I shall take it for granted that you have, 
and that having tested the potency of these warlike insects' 
weapons with one sense, you have a curiosity to examine 
them with another. The microscope shall aid your vision 
to investigate the morbific implement. This is the sting of 
the honey-bee, which I have but this moment extracted. 
It consists of a dark-brown horny sheath, bulbous at the 
base, but suddenly diminishing, and then tapering to a fine 
point. This sheath is split entirely along the inferior edge, 
and by pressure with a needle I have been enabled to pro- 
ject the two lancets, which commonly lie within the sheath. 
These are two slender filaments of the like brown horny 
substance, of which the centre is tubular, and carries a 
fluid in which bubbles are visible. The extremity of each 
displays a beautiful mechanism, for it is thinned away into 
two thin blade-edges, of which one remains keen and knife- 
like, while the opposite edge is cut into several saw-teeth 
pointing backwards. The lancets do not appear to be 
united with the sheath in any part, but simply to lie in its 
groove ; their basal portions pass out into the body behind 
the sheath, where you see a number of muscle-bands 
•crowded around them : these* acting in various directions, 
and being inserted into the lancets at various points, exer- 
cise a complete control over their movements, projecting or 
retracting them at their will. But each lancet has a sin- 
gular projection from its back, which appears to act in 
some way as a guide to its motion, probably pieTOQ&&%'& 
from slipping aside when darted fortti, tot iSu&W^viA^* 3 ^ 
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of the sheath in which these projections work seems formed 
expressly to receive them. 

Thus we see an apparatus beautifully contrived to enter 
the flesh of an enemy ; the two spears finely pointed, sharp- 
edged, and saw-toothed, adapted for piercing, cutting, and 
tearing ; the reverse direction of the teeth gives the weapon 
a hold in the flesh, and prevents it from being readily 
drawn out Here is an elaborate store of power for the 
jactation of the javelins in the numerous muscle-bands; 
here is a provision made for the precision of the impulse ; 
and, finally, here is a polished sheath for the reception of 
the weapons, and their preservation when not in actual 
use. All this is perfect ; but something still was wanting 
to render the weapons effective, and that something your 
experience has proved to be supplied. 

The mere intromission of these points, incomparably 
finer and sharper than the finest needle that was ever 
polished in a Sheffield workshop, would produce no result 
appreciable to our feelings, and most surely would not be 
followed by the distressing agony attendant on the sting of a 
bee. We must look for something more than we have seen. 

We need not be long in finding it. For here, at the 
base of the sheath, into which it enters by a narrow neck, 
lies a transparent pear-shaped bag, its surface covered all 
over, but especially towards the neck, with small glands 
set transversely. It is rounded behind, where it is entered 
by a very long and slender membranous tube, which, after 
many turns and windings, gradually thickening and be- 
coming more evidently glandular, terminates in a blind end. 

This is the apparatus for preparing and ejecting a power- 
ful poison. The glandular end of the slender tube is the 
secreting organ: here the venom is prepared. The re- 
mainder of the tube is a duct for conveying it to the bag, a 
reservoir in which it is stored for the moment of use. By 
means of the neck it is thrown into the groove at the 
moment the sting is projected, the «axc& Tra^^^xobably, 
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that dart forward the weapon compressing the poison-bag, 
and causing it to pour forth its contents into the groove, 
whence it passes on between the two spears into the wound 
which they have made. 

When this apparatus is not accompanied by a poison- 
reservoir, it is ancillary to the deposition of the eggs, and 
is hence called an ovipositor, and this is illustrated in the 
common gall-fly. 

" There can be no doubt that the mother gall-fly makes 
a hole in the plant for the purpose of depositing her eggs. 
She is furnished with an admirable ovipositor for that 
express purpose, and. Swammerdam actually saw a gall-fly 
thus depositing her eggs, and we have recently witnessed 
the same in several instances. In some of these insects the 
ovipositor is conspicuously long, even when the insect is at 
rest ; but in others not above a line or two of it is visible 
till the belly of the insect be gently pressed. When this 
is done to the fly that produces the currant- gall of the oak, 
the ovipositor may be seen issuing from a sheath in form of 
a small curved needle, of a chestnut-brown color, and of a 
horny substance, and three times as long as it first appeared. 

" What is most remarkable in this ovipositor is, that it 
is much longer than the whole body of the insect, in whose 
body it is lodged in a sheath ; and, from its horny nature, 
it cannot be either shortened or lengthened. It is on this 
account that it is bent into the same curve as the body of the 
insect. The mechanism by which this is effected is similar 
to that of the tongue of the woodpeckers ; which, though 
rather short, can be darted out far beyond the beak by 
means of a forked bone at the root of the tongue, which 
is thin and rolled up like the spring of a watch. The base 
of the ovipositor of the gall-fly is, in a similar way, placed 
near the anus, runs along the curvature of the back, makes 
a turn at the breast, and then, following the curve of the 
belly, appears again near where it originates. 

" With this instrument tbe mother gaW-frj ^et^RA ^afc 
R 
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part of a plant which she selects; and, according to our 
older naturalists, ' ejects into the cavity a drop of her cor- 
roding liquor, and immediately lays an egg or more there, 
the circulation of the sap being thus interrupted and thrown 
by the poison into a fermentation that burns the contiguous 
parts and changes the natural color. The sap, turned 
from its proper channel, extravasates and flows round the 
eggs, while its surface is dried by the external air, and 
hardens into a vaulted form/ " Ooue and Bmmii. 



CntCULATION OF THE BLOOD DT A FROG. 

I have here a living frog. Tou perceive that the web 
which connects the toes is exceedingly thin and translucent, 
yet arteries and veins meander through its delicate tissues, 
which are then clothed on both surfaces with the common 
skin. But you ask how we can induce the frog to be so polite 
as to hold his paw up, and keep it steady for our scientific 
investigation. We will manage that without difficulty. 

Most microscopes are furnished (among their accessory 
apparatus) with what is called a frog-plate, provided for 
this very demonstration. Here is mine. It is a thin plate 
of brass, two inches and a half broad and seven long, with 
a number of small holes pierced through it along the 
margins, and a large orifice near one end, which is covered 
with a plate of glass. This is to be froggy's bed during 
the operation, for we must make him as comfortable as cir- 
cumstances will admit. Well, then, we take this strip of 
linen, damp it, and proceed to wrap up our unconscious 
subject. When we have passed two or three folds round 
him, we pass a tape round the whole, with just sufficient 
tightness to keep him from struggling. One hind-leg must 
project from the linen, and we now pass a needle of thread 
twice or thrice through the drapery and round the small of 
this free leg, so as to prevent Yflxa. from to\x«k&&% it. 
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Here, then, lie lies, swathed like a mummy, with one 
little cold foot protruded. Lay him carefully on the brass 
plate, so that the webbed toes shall stretch across the glass. 
Now, then, we pass another tape through the marginal 
holes and over the body to bind it to the brass, of course 
taking care not to cut the animal, but only using just as 
much force as is needful to prevent his wrigglings. Now 
a bit of thread round each toe, with which we tie it to as 
many of the holes, so as to expand the web across the glass. 
A drop of cold water now upon the swathes to keep him 
cool, and a touch of the same with a feather upon the toes 
to prevent them from drying (which must be repeated 
at intervals during the examination), and he is ready. 
What a striking spectacle is now presented to us, as with a 
power of three hundred diameters we gaze on the web of 
the foot 1 There is an area of clear, colorless tissue filling 
the field, marked all over with delicate angular lines, some- 
thing like scales ; this is the tessellated epithelium * of the 
surface. Our attention is caught by a number of black 
spots, often taking fantastic forms, but generally somewhat 
starlike; these are pigment-cells, on which the color of 
the animal's skin is dependent. But the most prominent 
feature is the blood. Wide rivers, with tortuous course, 
roll across the area, with many smaller streams meandering 
among them, some pursuing an independent course below 
the larger, and others branching out of them or joining 
them at different angles. The larger rivers are of a deep 
orange-red hue, the smaller faintly tinged with reddish 
yellow. In some of these channels the stream rolls with a 
majestic evenness ; in others it shoots along with headlong 
impetuosity, and in some it is sluggish or even quite stagnant. 
By looking with a steady gaze, we see that in all cases 
the stream is made up of a multitude of thin reddish disks, 
of exactly the same dimensions and appearance as those 

* Epithelium, the cuticle — under tta taa &k»- 
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we saw just now in the frog's blood ; only that here, being 
in motion, we see very distinctly, as they are rolled over 
each other, that they are di&ks and not spherules; for they 
forcibly remind us of counters, such as are used for play, 
supposing they were made out of pale red glass. 

It is charming to watch one of these streams, selecting 
one of medium size, where the density is not too great to 
see the individual disks ; and, fixing our eye on the point 
where a branch issues from one side of the channel, mark the 
disks shoot by one after another, some pursuing their main 
course, and others turning aside into the branch, perhaps 
so small as to allow of only a single disk to pass at once. 

The streams do not pursue the same uniform direction. 
The larger ones do, indeed, and their course is from the 
extremity of the toes towards the body. These are the 
veins; but the smaller streamlets flow in any direction, 
and frequently send out side-branches, which presently 
return into the stream from which they issued, or unite 
with others in a very irregular network. These are the 
capillaries which feed the veins, and which are themselves 
fed by the arteries, whose course is in the opposite direction, 
viz., from the body. These / however, are with difficulty 
seen ; they are more deeply seated in the tissues, and are 
less spread over the webs, being generally placed along the 
borders of the toes ; they are, moreover, fewer and smaller 
than the veins, but the blood in them usually flows with 
more impetuous rapidity. The variations in the impetus 
of the current which we observe in the same vessel are 
probably owing to the mental emotions of the animal : 
alarm at its unusual position, and at the confinement which 
it feels when it endeavours to move, may suspend the 
action of the heart, and thus cause an interruption in the 
flow, or analogous emotions may quicken the pulse. We 
will, however, now release our little prisoner, who, though 
glad to be at liberty, is, as you see, none the worse for his 
temporary imprisonment. Gosse. 
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THE WEALTH OP THE SEA. 

The ancients characterised the land as their Alma parens * ; 
yet how much more worthy does the ocean seem of this 
title ! The dweller on the earth must sow the seed, plant 
trees, or turn the soil with his plough before he can gather 
in the grain that is to nourish him, or pluck the fruit that 
is to quench his thirst. Months, nay years, may pass before 
his labors will be recompensed, and perhaps at the very 
moment when he is about to reap the reward of his toil, a 
blast of wind, or a hail-storm, comes utterly to destroy his 
Hopes. The ocean demands no such protracted waiting, 
and gives birth to no such painful disappointments. The 
tide falls! — to work! to work! both young and old! there 
is room for all, and labor proportioned to every age and to 
every degree of strength. 

The men and their sturdy helpmates, spade in hand, turn 
up the sand, which has been covered by the sea for some 
Hours, and soon their baskets are filled with cockles, 
razor-fishes, and venusesf, wluch although less delicate, 
are more nourishing than oysters; besides these, there is 
also the sand-eel, a little fish which is held in high esteem, 
but which is not as easily captured as the shell-fish, for 
it loves to hide itself under the sand, where it moves 
about with marvellous agility. During this time the young 
girls are dropping their pocket-like nets into the pools 
which have been left by the retiring tide, busily employed 
in collecting shrimps or in catching some lobster or crab, 
or, perchance, even some stray shore-fish which has been 
arrested before it could regain its distant place of retreat. 
Others, armed with a stick, terminating in a strong hook, 

scrape the sand below the stones and hollows of the rock, 

* 

* Alma parens, or mater, foster-mother. [Also applied to a uni- 
versity.] 

t Befer to table, p. 267, for the classification oi floaa wAsiOasst \§ss«^. 
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and from time to time draw forth a conger- eel with glisten- 
ing skin, or some cuttle-fish or calamary, which vainly at- 
tempts to escape by shrouding itself in a cloud of ink. 
The children in the meantime gather from the rocks limpets, 
periwinkles, whelks, roaring buckies, ormers, or mussels, 
which hang clustering together like bunches of grapes, sus- 
pended by the threads of the byssus *, which the animal 
weaves for itself. For two or three hours the beach is full 
of life and activity, whilst a whole population pours forth 
to seek its daily food ; but soon the waves return towards 
the shore, the tide rises, and all hasten homeward, certain 
that the sea will replace the bounteous gifts which it is 
taking from them, and that in a few hours they may come 
forth again to reap a harvest which has needed no season of 
planting or of sowing. Quatre/ages. 



THE MARGIN OF THE SEA. 
The boundaries of the ocean are not invariable ; while in 
some parts it encroaches upon the land, in others it re- 
treats from the expanding coast. In many places we find 
the sea perpetually gnawing and undermining clifls and 
rocks; and sometimes swelling with sudden rage it devours 
a broad expanse of plain, and changes fertile meads into a 
dreary waste of waters. The Goodwin Sands, notorious 
for the loss of many a noble vessel, were once a large tract 
of low ground belonging to Earl Goodwin, father of Harold, 
the last of our Saxon kings ; and being afterwards enjoyed 
by the monastery of St. Augustine at Canterbury, the 
whole surface was drowned by the abbot's neglect to re- 
pair the wall which defended it from the sea. In spite of 
the endeavours of the Dutch to protect their flat land by 
dykes against the inundatory waters, the storm-flood has 
more than once burst through these artificial boundaries, 
and converted large districts into inland seas. 

* Ifyssus, a substance secreted "by moTtoaaca tet \3fca ^ovgaefe stated. 
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But the spaces which in this manner the dry land has 
gradually or suddenly lost, or still loses, to the chafing 
ocean iffife largely compensated for in other places by the 
vast accumulations of mud and sand which so many rivers 
continually carry along with them into the sea. Thus at 
the mouths of the Nile, of the Ganges, and of the Missis- 
sippi large alluvial plains have been deposited, which now 
form some of the most fruitful portions of the globe. The 
whole Delta of Egypt, Bengal, and Louisiana, have thus 
gradually emerged from the waters. 

The volcanic powers, which once caused the highest 
mountain chains to rise from the glowing bosom of the 
earth, are still uninterruptedly active in changing its sur- 
face, and are gradually displacing the present boundaries of 
sea and land, upheaving some parts and causing others to 
subside. 

On the coast of Sweden it has been ascertained that iron 
rings fixed to rocks which formerly served for the fastening 
of boats are at present much too high. Flat cliffs on which, 
according to ancient documents, seals used to be clubbed 
while enjoying the warm sunbeam, are now quite out of the 
reach of these amphibious animals. In the years 1731, 
1752, and 1755, marks were hewn in some conspicuous 
rocks, which after the lapse of half a century were found 
to have risen about two feet higher above the level of the 
sea. This phenomenon is confined to part of the coast, so 
that it is clearly the result of a local and slowly progressive 
upheaving. 

Whilst a great part of Scandinavia is thus slowly but 
steadily rising, the shores of Chili have been found to rise 
convulsively under the influence of mighty volcanic shocks. 
Thus after the great earthquake of 1822 the whole coast, 
for the length of a hundred miles, was found to be three or 
four feet higher than before, and a further elevation was 
observed after the earthquake of Feb. 21st, 1835. 

Whilst to the north of WoMeni!ho\mfc &rcuA ~&kc& ■*»- 
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marked signs of elevation, a converse depression was ob- 
served as he proceeded southwards along the coast of 
Greenland, Esquimaux huts being seen washed by the sea. 
The axis of oscillation must be somewhere about 77° N. lat 

At Keeling Island, in the Indian Ocean, Mr. Darwin 
found evidence of subsidence. On every side of the 
lagoon, in which the water is as tranquil as in the most 
sheltered lake, old cocoa-nut trees were undermined and 
falling. The foundation-posts of a store-house on the 
beach, which the inhabitants had said stood seven yean 
before just above high- water mark, were now daily washed 
by the tide. Earthquakes had been repeatedly remarked 
by the inhabitants, so that Darwin no longer doubted con- 
cerning the cause which made the trees to fall, and the 
store-house to be washed by the daily tide. 

On the columns of the temple of Serapis, near Puzzuoli, 
the astonished naturalist sees holes scooped out by pholades 
and lithodomas, twenty-four feet above the present level of 
the sea. These animals are marine testacea that have the 
power of burying themselves in stone, and cannot lire 
beyond the reach of low water. How then have they 
been able to scoop out those hieroglyphic marks so fkr 
above the level of their usual abodes ? for surely marble 
originally defective was never used for the construction of 
so proud an edifice. Alternate depressions and elevations 
of the soil afford us the only key to the enigma. Earth- 
quakes and oscillations, so frequent in that volcanic region, 
must first have lowered the temple into the sea, where it 
was acted upon by the sacrilegious molluscs, and then again 
their upheaving powers must have raised it to its present 
elevation. Thus, even the solid earth changes its features, 
and reminds us of the mutability of all created things. 

Ibid. 
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THE INHABITANTS OF THE SEA. 

We dive into the liquid crystal of the Indian Ocean, and it 
opens to us the most wondrous enchantments of the fairy 
tales of our childhood's dreams. 

The coloring surpasses everything: vivid green alter- 
nates with brown and yellow ; rich tints of purple, from pale 
red-brown to the deepest blue ; brilliant rosy, yellow, or 
peach-colored nullipores * overgrow the decaying masses, 
and are themselves interwoven with the pearl- colored plates 
of the reptipores f, resembling the most delicate ivory 
Carvings. Close by wave the yellow and lilac fans, per- 
forated like trellis- work, of the gorgonias.} The clear sand 
at the bottom is covered with the thousand strange forms 
and tints of sea-urchins and star-fishes. The leaf-like 
flustras and escharas § adhere like mosses and lichens to 
the branches of the corals ; the yellow, green, and purple- 
striped limpets cling like monstrous cochineal insects upon 
their trunks. Like gigantic cactus-blossoms, sparkling in 
the most ardent colors, the sea-anemones expand their 
crowns of tentacles upon the broken rocks, or more modestly 
embellish the bottom, looking like beds of variegated 
ranunculuses.! Around the blossoms of the coral shrubs 
play the humming-birds of the ocean, — little fish sparkling 
with red or blue metallic glitter, or gleaming in golden 
green, or in the. brightest silvery lustre. Softly, like spirits 
of the deep, the delicate milk-white or bluish bells of the 
jelly-fishes float through this charmed home, and the flaming 

* Nullipores, see note, p. 254 f Reptipores, ditto. 

J Gorgonias, a genus of Ceratophyta, family Corticati, class 
Polypi. 

$ Flustras and escharas, belonging to the Molluscoida; see table, 
p. 267. 

!J Ranunculuses, crowfoot and spearwort; of a poisonous cha- 
racter. 
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yellow, black, and vermilion-striped coqnelle * chase their 
prey; there the land-fish shoots snake-like through the 
thicket, like a long silver ribbon, glittering with rosy and 
azure hues. Then come the fabulous cuttle-fish, decked in 
all colors of the rainbow, but marked by no definite out- 
line, appearing and disappearing, intercoursing, joining 
company, and parting again, in most fantastic ways ; and 
all this in the most rapid change, and amid the most 
wonderful play of light and shade, altered by every breath 
of wind, and every slight curling of the surface of the 
ocean. When day declines, and the shades of night lay 
hold upon the deep, millions of glowing sparks, little 
microscopic medusas and crustaceans, dance like glow- 
worms through the gloom. The sea-feather, which by 
daylight is vermilion-colored, waves in a greenish phos- 
phorescent light. Every corner of it is lustrous. Parts 
which by day were dull and brown, and retreated from the 
sight amid the universal brilliancy of color, are now 
radiant in the most wonderful play of green, yellow, and 
red light ; and to complete the wonders of the enchanted 
night, the silver disk of the moon-fish moves, slightly lumi- 
nous, among the crowd of little sparkling stars. 

The most luxuriant vegetation of a tropical landscape 
cannot unfold as great wealth of form, while in the variety 
and splendor of color it would stand far behind this gar- 
den-landscape, which is strangely composed exclusively 
of animals, and not of plants ; for, characteristic as the 
luxuriant development of vegetation of the temperate zone 
is of the sea-bottom, the fulness and multiplicity of the ma- 
rine fauna is just as prominent in the regions of the tropics. 
Whatever is beautiful, wondrous, or uncommon in the great 
classes of fish and echinoderms, jelly-fishes and polypes, 
and the molluscs of all kinds, is crowded into the warm and 
crystal waters of the tropical ocean, -— rests in the white 
eanda, clothes the rough cliffs, clings where the room JB 
* Coquelle, or coquille, t\ie ccx&\fc. 
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already occupied, like a parasite upon the first-comers, or 
swims through the shallows and depths of the element — 
while the mass of the Vegetation is of a far inferior mag- 
nitude. It is peculiar in relation to this that the law yalid 
on land holds good with reference to the sea; for the 
polar seas swarm with whales, seals, sea-birds, fishes, and 
countless numbers of the lower animals, even where every 
trace of vegetation has long vanished in the eternal frozen 
ice, and the cool sea fosters no seaweed : that this law, I 
say, holds good also for the sea, in the directions of its 
depths ; for when we descend, vegetable life vanishes much 
sooner than the animals, even from the depths to which no 
ray of light is capable of penetrating, the sounding-lead 
brings up news at least of living infusoria. Schleiden. 



SUBMAEINE VIEWS. 

When the sea is perfectly clear and transparent, it allows 
the eye to distinguish objects at a very great depth. Near 
Mindora, in the Indian Ocean, the spotted corals are plainly 
visible under twenty-five fathoms of water. The crystalline 
clearness of the Caribbean Sea excited the admiration of 
Columbus, who in the pursuit of his great discoveries ever 
retained an open eye for the beauties of nature. "In 
passing over these splendidly adorned grounds," says 
Schopf, "where marine life shows itself in an endless 
variety of forms, the boat, suspended over the purest 
crystal, seems to float in the air, so that a person unaccus- 
tomed to the scene easily becomes giddy. On the clear sandy 
bottom appear thousands of sea-stars, sea-urchins, molluscs, 
and fishes of a brilliancy of color unknown in our tem- 
perate seas. Burning red, intense blue, lively green, and 
golden yellow perpetually vary ; the spectator floats over 
groves of sea-plants, gorgonias, corals, ak^oTaxsas^ %&» 
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bellums, and sponges, that afford no less delight to the eye, 
and are no less gently agitated by the heaving waters, than 
the most beautiful garden on earth when a gentle breeze 
passes through the waving boughs." 

With equal enthusiasm De Quatrefages expatiates on 
the beauties of the submarine landscapes on the coast of 
Sicily. " The surface of the waters, smooth and even like 
a mirror, enabled the eye to penetrate to an incredible 
depth, and to recognise the smallest objects. Deceived by 
this wonderful transparency, it often happened that I wished 
to seize some annelide or medusa, which seemed to swim 
but a few inches from the surface. Then the boatman 
smiled, took a net fastened to a long pole, and, to my great 
astonishment, plunged it deep into the water before it 
could attain the object which I had supposed to be within 
my reach. The admirable clearness of the waters produced 
another deception of a most agreeable kind. Leaning over 
the boat, we glided over plains, dales, and hillocks, which 
in some places naked and in others carpeted with green or 
with brownish shrubbery, reminded us of the prospects of 
the land. Our eye distinguished the smallest inequalities of 
the piled-up rocks, plunged more than a hundred feet deep 
into their cavernous hollows, and everywhere the undula- 
tions of the wind, the abrupt edges of the stone-blocks, and 
the tufts of algae were so sharply denned, that the wonderful 
illusion made us forget the reality of the scene. Between us 
and those lovely pictures we saw no more the intervening 
waters that enveloped them as in an atmosphere and carried 
our boat upon their bosom. It was as if we were hanging 
in a vacant space, or looking down like birds hovering in 
the air upon a charming prospect. Strangely formed 
animals peopled these submarine regions, and lent them 
a peculiar character. Fishes, sometimes isolated like the 
sparrows of our groves, or uniting in flocks like our pigeons 
or swallows, roamed among the crags, wandered through 
the thickets of the sea-plants, and shot awa^ Y&& «xxows as 
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our boat passed over them. Caryophyllias, gorgonias, and 
a thousand other zoophytes unfolded their sensitive petals, 
and could hardly be distinguished from the real plants 
with whose fronds their branches intertwined. Enormous 
dark blue holothurias crept along upon the sandy bottom, 
or slowly climbed the rocks, on which crimson sea-stars 
spread out immoveably their long radiating arms. Molluscs 
dragged themselves lazily along, while crabs, resembling 
huge spiders, ran against them in their oblique and rapid 
progress, or attacked them with their formidable claws. 
Other crustaceans, analogous to our lobsters or shrimps, 
gambolled among the fuci, sought for a moment the sur- 
face waters to enjoy the light of heaven, and then by one 
mighty stroke of their muscular tail, instantly disappeared 
again in the obscure recesses of the deep. Among these 
animals, whose shapes reminded us of familiar forms, ap- 
peared other species, belonging to types unknown in our 
colder latitudes : Salpce, strange molluscs of glassy trans- 
parency, that, linked together, form swimming chains; 
great Beroes, similar to living enamel ; Diphyce, hardly to 
be distinguished from the pure element in which they 
move; and, finally, Stephanomice*, animated garlands woven 
of crystal and flowers, and which, still mere delicate than 
the latter, disappear as they wither, and do not even leave 
a cloud behind them in the vase, which a few moments 
before their glassy bodies had nearly entirely filled. 

Schdpf and Quatrefages. 

* See table, p. 267, for the classification of this and the above 
groups. 
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W05DEBS OP THE SEA. 

The oceanic world with its marine creation in no way 
resembles the world revealed to us in the interior of con- 
tinents ; nor can our streams, ponds, or rivers, however 
large, afford us any idea of it Side by side with those 
colossal monsters which man learns to overcome within the 
dreary depths of ocean ; side by side with innumerable 
productions that minister to our wants or our luxuries, 
and whose history is familiar to very children ; side by 
side with these dwell widely differing and strangely or- 
ganised races, whose very existence is known only to a 
few. To observe these creatures we need enter upon no 
perilous enterprise such as the capture of the whale de- 
mands ; we require no immense nets such as are used in 
catching the tunny, herring, or mackerel; we need no 
heavy dredge to scrape the bottom of the sea and detach 
from its rocky sides the millions of oysters which daily load 
our tables ; none of these are required ; we need only walk 
along the shores from which the sea has just retreated. An 
indifferent or careless observer might, indeed, perceive 
nothing more than sand, mud, and stones. But pause 
a moment, stoop, and look down at your feet, and every- 
where you will see life teeming around you in the form of 
myriads of strangely shaped and marvellously organised 
beings. First there are bodies formed like stones, then 
there are stones which have been in turn transferred from 
the animal to the vegetable kingdom*; here we meet 
with plants so nearly allied to animals that they have long 
been classed amongst them f ; next we encounter animals, 

* The greater part of the Nulligores, which were at one time 
ranked amongst plants, and subsequently among the Polypes, by the 
side of the MUUpores, have been found to be mere stony concretions. 

t The CoraUina y which has successively been placed in the three 
kingdoms of nature, is decidedly an a\%a, «&& consequently a plant. 
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which so closely resemble plants in respect to their -stems, 
branches, and buds, that naturalists for ages believed in 
their vegetable nature. On erery side the sands and mud 
have been disturbed, tracked, burrowed, and pierced by 
marine worms ; the stones are covered with molluscs, po- 
lypes, and zoophytes of every kind, and even the very 
rocks seem rent asunder to furnish a retreat within their 
narrow crevices for entire families of living beings. 

In physical science man controls, to a certain extent, the 
object of his investigations. Thus, for instance, in the ex- 
amination of a machine he may successively study each of 
the parts, consider their respective actions, and judge of the 
effect of the whole. It is very different, however, in the 
case of the natural sciences generally, and especially of 
zoology. Here we must wait and watch. The multiplicity 
of vital acts in animals which occupy the highest places in 
the scale of being too frequently conceals the truth from 
us, while it is impossible for us to imitate the physicist in 
isolating a single phenomenon ; for when we do this, the 
whole is lost to our inquiry, and the animal ceases to exist. 
But in proportion as we descend the scale of being, we 
find that organisation is simplified, and that life, without 
being altered in its essential nature, is to a certain degree 
modified in its manifestations. The animal machine, if we 
may use the expression, is shown to us piece by piece, as 
if to reveal the action of its several parts, and to demon- 
strate to us the great laws of physiology apart from all 
accessory phenomena. These laws are the same for the 
highest mammal and the lowest zoophyte; the same for 
man, whose complicated anatomy has been studied for ages 
past, and for the sponge, whose organs appear t» be blended 
into one sole living homogeneous mass, the smallest par- 
ticle of which participates in all the properties accorded 
to the entire organism. It will be readily conceived how 
much interest attaches to observations such as these, which 
nature itself seema to have prepared for w&. (^am.jay&* 
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ANNELIDS. 



The wandering annelids occupied my special attention 
during my earliest explorations. Hitherto I had only 
known this numerous family of <mim*]g (commonly desig- 
nated sea- worms) through engravings ; but, although I had 
formed a tolerably exact idea of their organisation, I had 
not the slightest conception how many points of interest at- 
tached themselves to a study of these forms. When I had 
once surprised within their obscure retreats the polynoa, 
with its broad brown scales ; the phyllodoce, with its hun- 
dred bright-green rings ; the eunice, with its purple crest ; 
the terebella, surrounded by a cloud of innumerable living 
cables, which serve it in the place of arms; and when I 
had seen displayed before my eyes the rich fan of the sa- 
bella, and the enamelled collar of the serpula, I no longer 
smiled, as I had formerly done, at the thought of a na- 
turalist having endowed two of these creatures with the 
charming names of Matilda and Herminia. These despised 
creatures seemed to me now no less worthy of a naturalist's 
homage than the most brilliant insect or the fairest flower. 
Let no one cite the violet as a pattern of modesty ! the 
coquette ! See how she shows from afar her fresh turf of 
green leaves, and scatters abroad the sweet perfume which 
invites you to gather her ! More skilful than her rivals, 
she knows that mystery is the greatest of all attractions, 
and that the rose itself loses by displaying her charms in 
broad daylight ; therefore it is that she seeks the obscurity 
of our woods and the friendly shelter of the hedge-sides, 
but, like Virgil's shepherdess, she only conceals herself for 
the sake of being sought for. Now turn to the annelids ! 
What do they lack when compared with the most splendid 
inhabitants of earth or air ? yet they shun the light, they 
withdraw themselves from our view, but with ho design to 
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attract ; and the naturalist alone knows where to seek the 
strange wonders which are hidden within the recesses of 
the rock and beneath the sandy beds of the ocean. 

You may smile at my enthusiasm if you will, but come 
and judge for yourself. All is prepared ! Our firmly 
adjusted microscope is furnished with its lenses, which 
magnify thirty diameters. Our lamp gives a light almost 
as white as that of a jet of gas, while a large lens, mounted 
upon a moveable foot, receives the rays of light and con- 
centrates them upon our field of view. We have just 
placed upon the stage of our instrument a little trough 
filled with sea-water, in which an eunice is disporting 
itself. See how indignant it is at its captivity ; how its 
numerous rings contract, elongate, twist into a spiral coil, 
and at every movement emit flashes of light, in which all 
the tints of the prism are blended in the brightest metallic 
reflections. It is impossible in the midst of this tumultuous 
agitation to distinguish anything definitely. But it is more 
quiet now; lose no time, therefore, in examining it; see 
how it crawls along the bottom of the vessel, with its thou- 
sand feet moving rapidly forward and emitting bundles of 
darts from the broad knobs with which they are furnished. 
See what beautiful plumes adorn the sides of the body ; 
these are the branchiae, or organs of respiration, which be- 
come vermilion as they are swelled by the blood, whose 
course you may trace along the whole length of the great 
dorsal vessel. Look at that head enamelled with the 
brightest colors ; — here are the five antenna?, • delicate 
organs of touch, and here, in the midst of them, is the 
mouth, which, at first sight, seems merely like an irregu- 
larly puckered opening. But watch it for a few moment**, 
nee how it opens and protrudes a large proboscis, furnished 
with three pairs of jaws, and possessing a diameter which 
equals that of the body, within which it is enclosed as in 
a living sheath. Well ! is it not wonderful ? Is there, any 
animal which can contend with it fox \Jifc \mzfe *& Asanas*.- 
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tion ? the corslet of the brightest beetle, the speckled wings 
of the butterfly, the sparkling throat of the humming-bird, 
would all look pale when compared with the play of light 
flashing in large patches over the rings of its body, glowing 
in its golden threads and sparkling over its amber and 
coral fringes. Ibid. 



THE CUTTLE-FISH. 

Some of my most interesting recollections of the cuttle-fish 
are associated with the captures and dissection of a single 
specimen. The creature, in swimming, darts through the 
water much in the manner that a boy slides down an ice- 
crusted declivity, feet foremost ; — the lower or nether ex- 
tremities go first, and the head behind : it follows its tail, 
instead of being followed by it ; and this curious pecu- 
liarity in its mode of progression, though, of course, on the 
whole, the mode best adapted to its conformation and in- 
stincts, sometimes proves fatal to it in calm weather, wher 
not a ripple breaks upon the pebbles, to warn that the 
shore is near. An enemy appears : the creature ejects its 
cloud of ink, like a sharp-shooter discharging his rifle ere 
he retreats; and then, darting away, tail foremost, under 
cover of the cloud, it grounds itself high upon the beach 
and perishes there. I was walking, one very calm day, 
along the Cromarty shore, a little to the west of the town, 
when I heard a peculiar sound — a squelch, if I may employ 
such a word — and saw that a large loligo, fully a foot and 
a half in length, had thrown itself high and dry upon the 
beach. I laid hold of it by its sheath or sack ; and the 
loligo, in turn, laid hold of the pebbles, apparently to 
render its* abduction as difficult as possible, just as I have 
teen a boy, when borne off against his will by a stronger 
than hiaiBelfy grasping fast to &KR~ysft& wsA furniture. 
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The pebbles were hard and smooth, but the dreature raised 
them very readily with his suckers. I subjected one of 
my hands to its grasp, and it seized fast hold ; but though 
the suckers were still employed, it made use of them on a 
different principle. Around the circular rim of each there 
is a fringe of minute thorns, hooked somewhat like those 
of the wild rose. In clinging to the hard polished pebbles, 
these were overlapped by a fleshy membrane, much in the 
manner that the cushions of a cat's paw overlap its claws 
when the animal is in a state of tranquillity ; and by means 
of the projecting membrane, the hollow interior was ren- 
dered air-tight, and the vacuum completed : but in dealing 
with the hand — a soft substance — the thorns were laid 
bare, like the claws of a cat when stretched out in anger, 
and at least a thousand minute prickles were fixed in the 
skin at once. They failed to penetrate it, for they were 
short, and individually not strong ; but, acting together by 
hundreds, they took at least a very firm hold. 

What follows may be deemed barbarous ; but the men 
who gulp down at a sitting half-a-hundred live oysters to 
gratify their taste, may surely forgive me the destruction of 
a single mollusc to gratify my curiosity ! I cut open the 
sack of the* creature with a sharp penknife, and laid bare 
the viscera. What a sight for Harvey, when prosecuting, 
in the earlier stages, his grand discovery of the circulation ! 
There, in the centre, was the yellow muscular heart, pro- 
pelling into the transparent, tubular arteries, the yellow 
blood. Beat — beat — beat : — I could see the whole as in 
a glass model ; and all I lacked were powers of vision nice 
enough to enable me to detect the fluid passing through 
the minuter arterial branches, and then returning by the 
veins to the two other hearts of the creature ; for, strange 
to say, it is furnished with three. There in the midst I 
Aaw the yellow heart, and, lying altogether detached from 
it, two other deep-colored hearts at the sides. I cut a little 
deeper. There was the gizzard-like stomal ^ta& ^sn&v 
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fragments of minute mussel and crab shells ; and there, in- 
serted in the spongy, conical, yellowish-colored liver, and 
somewhat resembling in form a Florence flask, was the ink- 
bag distended, with its deep dark sepia — the identical 
pigment sold under that name in our color-shops, and so 
extensively used in landscape drawing by the limner. I 
then dissected and laid open the circular or ring-like brain 
that surrounds the creature's parrot-like beak, as if its 
thinking part had no other vocation than simply to take 
care of the mouth and its pertinents — almost the sole em- 
ployment, however, of not a few brains of a considerable 
higher order. I next laid open the huge eyes. They were 
curious organs, more simply in their structure than those 
of the true fishes, but admirably adapted, I doubt not, for 
the purposes of seeing. A camera obscura may be described 
as consisting of two parts — a lens in front, and a darkened 
chamber behind ; but in the eyes of fishes, as in the brute 
and human eye, we find a third part added : there is a lens 
in the middle, a darkened chamber behind, and a lighted 
chamber, or rather vestibule, in front. Now, this lighted 
vestibule — the cornea — is wanting in the eye of the cuttle- 
fish. The lens is placed in front, and the darkened chamber 
behind. The construction of the organ is that ol a common 
camera obscura. I found something worthy of remark, 
too, on the peculiar style in which the chamber is darkened. 
In the higher animals it may be described as a chamber 
hung with black velvet — the black pigment which covers it 
is of the deepest black ; but in the cuttle-fish it is a chamber 
hung with velvet, not of a black, but of a dark purple hue. 
There is something interesting in marking this first de- 
parture from an invariable condition of eyes of the more 
perfect structure, and in then tracing the peculiarity down- 
wards through almost every shade of color, to the emerald- 
like eye-specks of the pecten, and the still more rudimen- 
tarv red eye-specks of the star-fish. After examining the 
js/ea, I next laid open, in all ita len^Otv, faom \b% \ue«k to 
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he point of the sack, the dorsal bone of the creature — its 
nternal shell, I should rather say, for bone it has none, 
rhe form of the shell in this species is that of a feather, 
equally developed in the web on both sides. It gives 
rigidity to the body, and furnishes the muscles with a ful- 
;rum ; and we find it composed, like all other shells, of a 
nixture of animal matter and carbonate of lime. Such was 
he lesson taught me in a single walk. H. Miller. 



THE NEMERTES. 

[f we would observe the extreme limit to which degrada- 
don of type may attain in the articulata, we must descend 
» the class of worms, properly so called. Here great size 
& often associated with extreme simplicity of organisation ; 
i circumstance which is nowhere else exhibited in so high 
i degree, not excepting even the radiata. The Nemertes* 
presents a very remarkable instance of this. Figure to 
yourself an animal from thirty to forty feet in length, and 
mly five or six lines in width, flat as a riband, of a brown 
>r violet color, and smooth and shining as varnished leather, 
rhis gigantic worm lurks under stones and in the hollows 
>f rocks, where it may be met with rolled into a ball and 
soiled into a thousand seemingly inextricable knots, which 
It is incessantly loosening and tightening by the contraction 
:>f its muscles. This animal is nourished by sucking the 
inomia, a kind of small oyster, which attaches itself to 
various substances under water. When it has exhausted 
She food around it, or when it wishes to change its position, 
it extends its long, dark-colored, riband-like body, which 
s terminated by a head, bearing some resemblance to that 
>f a serpent, although it has neither the large mouth nor 
ihe formidable teeth of the latter animal. In observing it 
n motion, the eye is unable to detect any contraction, cr 

* Nemertes, i. e. 13. "Boxlasu. 
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any apparent cause by which it is enabled to more, and it 
is only by the aid of the microscope that we learn that the 
nemertes glides through the water by means of excessively 
fine yibratile cilia, which are protruded from every part of 
the surface of the body. It pauses, gently moves from side 
to side, as if endeavouring to investigate the ground, until it 
at length succeeds in finding a stone to suit its purpose, 
lying perhaps some fifteen or twenty feet from its former 
retreat. It then begins to unwind its coils, in order to 
arrange itself in its new domicile, and in proportion as one 
knot is loosened another forms at the opposite extremity. 
We may remark that the contractility of the tissues of this 
animal is so great, that a nemertes thirty feet long scarcely 
exhibits one-tenth of this length after being immersed in 
alcohol, when it will be found to measure no more than 
two and a half or three feet. 

All the great apparatus of life is represented in the or- 
ganisation of the nemertes, although it is here reduced to 
its simplest expression. The nervous system does not form 
that oesophageal ring, which has long been regarded as 
characteristic of the type. Here it is composed simply of 
two lateral ganglia, whence proceed two cords, which ex- 
tend to the extremity of the body, and give off merely 
very small threads. Two large vessels, placed on either 
side, accompany these nervous trunks, a third winds along 
the median line ; all three are simple, without ramifications 
of any kind. The mouth consists of a circular orifice, 
which is scarcely visible, and opens into a long tube, sepa- 
rated by a constriction from the intestine, which terminates 
in a cul-de-sac. Thus the same opening serves for the 
introduction of the food, and for the rejection of the un- 
digested residue. As if to compensate for the low degree 
of development in these organs, the ovaries, which are 
placed on either side of the body, are of very considerable 
dimensions. This very circumstance, however, is in itself 
an Indication of the inferiority of ttaa raamsk. Ttatfe. ^&- 
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graded species are besides exposed to a thousand chances 
of destruction in the earlier period of their existence ; at a 
more advanced age, they usually serve for the food of 
higher forms of animals. Hence nature has provided largely 
for their multiplication. Many of them literally become 
transformed into ovigerous sacs. Thus, for instance, in the 
case of a nemertes, measuring from eight to ten feet in 
length, we cannot estimate the number of ova at less than 
four or five hundred thousand. Qua tref ages. 



THE WORM. 

An examination of the diverse modes in which locomotion 
is performed among animals, and the various organs and 
modifications of organs that subserve this important pur- 
pose, should form an interesting chapter in natural history. 
You have two feet, your dog has four ; in the bird two of 
these are converted into wings, with which it rises into the 
air ; in the fish all of them are become fins, with which it 
strikes the water. But it is in the invertebrate classes that 
we discover the strongest variations. The poulpe " flops" 
awkwardly but vigorously along by the alternate contrac- 
tions and expansions of the web that unites its arms ; the 
snail glides evenly over the herbage by means of its mus- 
cular disk; the scallop leaps about by puffs of water 
driven from its appressed lips; the lobster shoots several 
yards in a second by the blow of its tail upon the water ; 
the gossamer spider floats among the clouds upon a balloon 
that it has spun from its own body ; the centipede winds 
slowly along upon a hundred pairs of feet ; the beetle darts 
like an arrow upon three ; and the butterfly sails on the 
atmosphere with those painted fans which are properly 
" aerial gills." How elegantly doea tfo plauarxo. wse&Ss^ 
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the undulation of its thin body, and the medusa by the 
pumping forth of the water held within its umbrella! 
How wondrously does the echinus glide along the side of 
the tank on its hundreds of sucking-disks ! How beautiful, 
and at the same time how effective, are the ciliary wheels 
of the brachionus. 

I am now going to show you some other examples of 
travelling machinery in a humble and despised, but far. 
from uninteresting class of animals — the worms. Here is 
an earth-worm upon the garden border. With what ra- 
pidity it winds along, and now it pokes its sharp nose into 
the ground, and now it has disappeared! If your eye 
could follow it, you would see that it makes its way 
through the compact earth not less easily nor less rapidly 
than it wound along the surface. If you take it into your 
hand, you perceive no feet, wings, fins, or limbs of any 
kind ; only this long cylinder of soft flesh, divided into 
numerous euccessive rings, and tapering to each extremity. 
The very snout which you saw enter so easily into the sub- 
stance of the soil, is no hard bony point, but formed of the 
same soft yielding flesh as the other parts. And yet with 
no other implement does the lithe worm penetrate whither- 
soever it will through the ground. How does it effect 
this? 

The fineness of the point to which the muzzle can be 
drawn is the first essential. This can be so attenuated that 
the grains of adherent soil can readily be separated by it, 
and then its action is that of the wedge. The body being 
drawn into the crevice thus made, the particles are se- 
parated still farther. Now another provision comes in ; the 
whole surface of the skin secretes and throws off a quantity 
of tenacious mucus or slime, as you will immediately per- 
ceive if you handle the worm ; this has the double effect of 
causing the pressed particles of soil to adhere together, and 
then to form a cylindrical wall, of which they are the bricks, 
and the slime the mortar, and also of gceasan^ *& vl <were< 
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the whole interior of the burrow or passage thus made, so 
that the worm can travel to and fro in it without impedi- 
ment ; while the fact that the slime is continually poured 
forth afresh prevents the least atom of earth from adhering 
to its body. This you have doubtless observed, or may 
observe in a moment, if you will take the trouble to thrust 
a spade into the ground and give it two or three shakes. 
You will presently see on all sides the alarmed earth- 
worms coming swiftly to the surface, and will notice how 
perfectly sleek and clean they are. 

But these contrivances are only accessories : we have not 
yet discovered the secret of the easy movement. The mere 
elongation of the snout is no explanation of the disap- 
pearance of the worm in the burrow ; for you will naturally 
and reasonably say that this elongation cannot extend be- 
yond a certain limit ; arrd what then ? No further pro- 
gress can be made unless the hinder parts of the body are, 
by contraction, drawn up towards the elongated front, — 
but what holds the front in place meanwhile ? Why, when 
the muscles contract, does not the taper wedge-like muzzle 
slip back and lose the ground it had gained ? 

This we will now look at. I take up this worm and put 
it in a narrow glass cell, where we may watch its move- 
ments. It presently begins to elongate and contract its 
body vigorously, apparently alarmed at its unwonted posi- 
tion ; and the mucus is thrown off in copious abundance. 
We apply a low microscopic power to it, and catch 
glimpses, now and again, as it writhes about, of a number 
of tiny points protruded and retracted with rhythmical 
symmetry through the skin. Its mobility precludes our 
discerning much more than that these points are very 
numerous, that they are arranged in four longitudinal 
lines, running along the ventral side of the animal, — two 
lines on each side, — and thai in each line there is a point 
protruded from each of the many rings of whisk &&'<«*scusL% 
body is made up. 
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In order to see a little more of these organs we must 
sacrifice a worm ; having killed it, and divided the body in 
the middle, I cut off, with sharp scissors, a small transverse 
portion, Bay two or three rings, and press the fragment 
between plates of glass. 

Now, with a higher magnifying power, we discern in the 
midst of the translucent flesh the points in question. They 
are not, however, single ; but each protrusile organ consists 
of a pair of transparent, brittle, glassy rods, shaped like an 
italic 5, of which the recurved lines are directed backwards 
when thrust out from the skin. 

The mode in which these assist the progression of the 
worm is well described by Professor Rymer Jones : — " The 
attenuated rings in the neighbourhood of the mouth are 
first insinuated between the particles of the earth, which, 
from their conical shape, they penetrate like a sharp wedge ; 
in this position they are firmly retained by numerous re- 
curved spines appended to the different segments; the 
hinder parts of the body are then drawn forward by a 
longitudinal contraction of the whole animal — a movement 
which not only prepares the creature for advancing farther 
into the soil, but by swelling out the anterior segments 
forcibly dilates the passage into which the head had been 
already thrust : the spines upon the hinder rings then take 
a firm hold upon the sides of the hole thus formed ; and, 
preventing any retrograde movement, the head is again 
forced forward through the yielding mould ; so that, by a 
repetition of the process, the animal is able to advance with 
the greatest apparent ease through substances which it 
would at first seem utterly impossible for so helpless a being 
to penetrate." Gotse. 
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US OF THE CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS. 

Two Sub-kingdoms. 



f Vertebrate. 
I Invertebrate. 
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Four Classes. 

i Mammalia. 
Aves. 
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Places. 
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Two Sub-divisions. 
f True Articulate. 
I Vermet. 

Five Classes. 



flnseeta . • • 

1 Myriapoda 
i Arachnida • 
I Crustacea . • 
tCirrhopoda . 

Seven Classes. 
fAnoelida 



EXAMPLES. 

Beetles, Butterflies, Fliei. 
Scolopendra, Centipede. 
Spiders, Scorpions, Mites. 
CrayfUh, Crabs, Wood-lice. 
Acorn-shells. . 



Rotifera . 
I Gephyria 
; Lumbricini . 
I Hirudinei 
J Turbellaria • 
(.Helminthes . 

Two Sub-divisions. 
f True Mollusca. 
I Molluscoida. 

Five Classes. 



Sabella, Hermella, and almost 

all the Marine Worms. 
Rotifer. Hydatlna. 
Sipunculus, Echiurus. 
Earth. worm, Nais. 
Leeches, BrancheUion. 
Planaria, Nemertes. 
Intestinal Worms. 



("Cephalopoda . . 

Pteropoda 

4 Gasteropoda . 

I Acephala . • 

LBrachiopoda . 

Two Classes. 

! Tunicate 

Bryozoa . . 



Examples. 
Cuttle-fish. Octopus, Calamary. 
Hyalea, Clio. 

Snails. Shiga, Whelks, Cowries. 
Oysters, Mussels, Ship-worms. 
Terebratula, Ltagula. 

Biphora. Simple and Compound 

Ascidians. 
Plumatella, Alcyonella, Eschara, 

* lustra. 



Two Sub-divisions. 

1 Radiated Zoophytes. 
i Globular Zoophytes. 

Three Classes, 
fEchinodermate 
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PHYTES. 
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J Acalephe 

1 Polypi . . 

Two Classes. 

IPorifera 
Infusoria • , 



Sea-urchins, Ster-fishes, Holo* 

thuriaa. 
Jelly-fishes, Beroes, Stephano* 

mias.' 
Coral-animals, Sea Anemones, 

Fresh-water Hydras. 

The Sponges. 

Monads, VoWocet, Amoeba* 



Ctmfcrejac^ 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 



THE TIDES. 



It is not without opposing efforts on the part of the other 
heavenly bodies that the earth maintains its shape : these 
efforts indeed are ceaseless, and are put forth most power- 
fully by the moon by reason of its smaller distance, and by 
the eon by virtue of its enormous mass. It is true that 
these forces are unable to draw the solid parts of the earth 
straightway from their places ; but they are strong enough 
to set up some peculiar periodic movements in the readily 
lifted masses of the air and of the sea. Those of the atmo- 
sphere are not easily seen, and are almost tnasked by other 
regular and irregular currents. Those of the sea, however, 
meet our view at once ; they consist in an alternate rising 
and felling of its surface, each recurring regularly twice in 
every day, and are generally known as the ebb and flow of 
the water, or, shortly, as the tides. 

On all sea-coasts, where the tides are felt, the waters are 
found at all times, even when the air is quite calm and clear, 
to be in restless motion. Great waves are ever rolling in, 
and breaking on rocky shores into foam and spray. All parts 
of the coast-wall that can be loosed from their hold, are 
step by step torn off by their ceaseless attack; and the 
firmest rocks are slowly worn and ground away by the sea- 
sand driven in the water. Numbers, too, of plants and of 
animals living in the sea, such as shell-fish, with the re- 
mains of fishes, are thrown up and left upon the beach. 

It is only on flat or gently sloping shores of narrow- 
mouthed gulfs, running far up into the land, or on coasts 
where the force of the ocean-swell is broken by sand-banks, 
or bj ree& of rock at some distance from the land, that this 
violence of the breakers is assuaged ot &to^8hssc calmed. 
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If you have ever been at the sea-side at a place where the 
tides are stiong, and where the shore slants gently to the 
water, you must have remarked that every wave as it 
comes in runs several paces upward on the beach, and, 
immediately retreating, leaves uncovered again much of 
the surface which it had just overflowed, perhaps by many 
feet, until the next wave arriving plays the same part 
again. If the tide is rising you will observe that the re- 
tiring water does not fall quite to its former level, and that 
almost every fresh wave rolls a little higher up than did 
the one before it. The advance is scarcely perceived at 
first, but step by step it becomes more evident. About 
three hours after the moment of lowest ebb the rise of the 
tide is strongest ; then again it becomes slower and slower, 
till, after three hours more, the flood- tide has reached its 
greatest height, at which it remains a short time without 
perceptible change. The fell of the tide begins as slowly 
as the flow, then the water retreats more quickly, and then 
again more slowly ; and once more, after six hours, the 
ebb has reached its lowest ; and there, again for a short 
time, its level is kept unchanged. 

There are many places on the English shores where you 
may see the effect of these changes shown in striking con- 
trasts of scenery ; perhaps at none more beautifully than at 
Dfracombe, in Devonshire. But at St. Malo, on the French 
coast, you may witness this wonderful phenomenon even 
on a grander scale. 

At low tide St. Malo itself seems to be surrounded on 
three sides with wild craggy rocks, which are covered with 
mussels and sea-weed, and among which start up the lofty 
walls of the town. The level places between the cliffs are 
covered with a layer of fine sand, firm enough for walking, 
and formed almost entirely of powdered mussel-shells. 
Here and there are pools containing water, which its taste, 
as well as the number of little crabs, mussels, and star-fish, 
which may be found in it, show to be sea-matex \s&»\*3hsb&>. 
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by the tide. A fringe of sea-weed marks upon the rocks 
the line which must be reached by the sea, whose roar is 
now only heard from a distance. And now, but a few 
hours later, how changed the scene ! The town is almost 
entirely surrounded by the sea, the waves of which are 
beating round the walls, breaking at their feet, and throw- 
ing the spray sometimes to their very top. The only com- 
munication with the land is now afforded by a long cause- 
way, which you see at once to be the work of man, and 
which is no broader than the road which runs along it. On 
the side of this causeway towards the open sea, the rolling 
surge is striving against the barrier wjiich meets it, dashing 
up in breakers thirty or forty feet high, and drenching 
with spray the wanderer who may tarry on the road. 

The many cliffs which had been remarked before are 
now hidden under water, all but a few of the highest points 
of rocks, which you could have reached on foot before, 
but which now are islands in the sea. The other side of 
the mole is also washed by the sea. But here the fury of 
the waves is less, for it has been spent upon all the rocks 
and islets without ; and as the flood has here run up far 
into the land — having had besides, after passing between 
the cliffs, to find its way around the town — it retains but 
little of its former force. Here is the harbor of St. Malo, 
quite dry at low water, and at flood tide a great lake roomy 
enough for several thousand vessels, which, however, you 
will not see within it. 



OCEAN CURRENTS. 

Perpetual motion and change is the grand law to which 
the whole of the created universe is subject, and immutable 
stability is nowhere to be found but in the Eternal mind 
that rules and governs all things. The stars, which wew 
mppoaed to be fixtd to the canojsy of Yl«k<i«&, %t* Yostletf 
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wanderers throngh the illimitable regions of space. The 
hardest rocks melt away under the corroding influence of 
time, for the elements never cease gnawing at their surface, 
and dislocating the atoms of which they are composed. Our 
body appears to us unchanged since yesterday, and yet how 
many of the particles which formed its substance have, 
within these few short hours, been cast off and replaced by 
others. We fancy ourselves at rest, and yet a torrent of 
blood, propelled by an indefatigable heart, is constantly 
flowing through all our arteries and veins. 

A similar external appearance of tranquillity might de- 
ceive the superficial observer, when sailing over the vast 
expanse of ocean, at a time when the winds are asleep, and 
its surface is unruffled by a wave. But how -great would 
be his errorj For every atom of the boundless sea is con- 
stantly moving and changing its place ; from the depth to 
the surface, or from the surface to the depth ; from the 
frozen pole to the burning equator, or from the torrid zone 
to the Arctic Ocean ; now rising in the air in the form of 
invisible vapors, and then again descending upon our fields 
in fertilising showers. 

The waters are, in fact, the greatest travellers on earth ; 
they know all the secrets of the submarine world ; climb 
the peaks of inaccessible mountains, shame the flight of the 
condor as he towers over the summits of the Andes, and 
penetrate deeper into the bowels of the earth than the miner 
has ever sunk his shaft. 

Leaving their wanderings through the regions of air 
for the present, I shall now describe the principal ocean 
currents, the simple but powerful agencies by which they 
are set in motion, their importance in the economy of 
nature, and their influence on the climate of different 
countries. 

Even in the torrid zone, the waters of the ocean, like a 
false friend, are warm merely on the surface, and of almost 
icy coldness at a considerable depth. T\u& Wr vsek^kc*!* 
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tare cannot be owing to any refrigerating influence at the 
bottom of the flea, as the internal warmth of the earth in- 
crease* in proportion to its depth, and the waters of pro- 
found lakes, in a southern climate, never show the same 
decree of cold as those of the vast ocean. 

The phenomenon can thus onhr arise from a constant 
submarine current of cold water from the poles to the line, 
and, strange as it may seem, its primary cause is to be 
sought for in the warming rays of the sun, which, as we all 
know, distributes heat in a very unequal manner over the 
surface of the globe. 

Heat expands all liquid bodies, and renders them lighter ; 
cold increases their weight by condensation. In conse- 
quence of this physical law, the waters of the tropical seas, 
rendered buoyant by the heat of a vertical sun, must ne- 
cessarily rise and spread over the surface of the ocean to 
the north and south, whilst colder and heavier streams from 
the higher latitudes flow towards the equator along the 
bottom of the ocean to replace them as they ascend. 

In this manner, the unequal action of the sun calls forth 
a general and constant movement of the waters from the 
poles to the equator, and from the equator to the poles ; and 
this perpetual migration is one of the chief causes by which 
their purity is maintained. These opposite currents would 
necessarily flow direct to the north or south, were they 
not deflected from their course by the rotation of the 
earth, which gradually gives them a westerly or easterly 
direction. 

The unequal influence of the sun in different parts of the 
globe, and the rotation of the earth, are, however, not the 
only causes by which the course of ocean-currents is deter- 
mined. 

Violent storms move the waters to a considerable depth, 
and retard the flow of rivers, and thus it is to be expected 
that continuous winds, even of moderate strength, must 
bare a tendency to impel the -water* *m \3hfe «wa& direction. I 
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The steady trade- winds of the tropical zone, and the pre- 
vailing westerly winds in higher latitudes, consequently 
unite their influence with that of the above-mentioned 
causes, in driving the waters of the tropical seas to the west, 
and those of the temperate zones to the east. 

The tides also, which on the high seas generally move 
from east to west, promote the flow of the ocean in the 
same direction, and thus contribute to the westerly current 
of the tropical seas. 

Nor must we forget that the obstacles which the ocean- 
currents meet on their way ; such as intervening lines of 
coast, sand-banks, submarine ridges, or mountain chains, 
have a great influence upon their course, and may even 
give them a diametrically opposite direction to that which 
they would otherwise have followed. Hartwig. 



THE GULP STREAM. 

There is a river in the ocean. In the severest droughts it 
never fails, and in the mightiest floods it never overflows. 
Its banks and its bottom are of cold water, while its cur- 
rent is of warm. The Gulf of Mexico is its fountain, and 
its mouth is in the Arctic seas. It is the Gulf Stream. 
There is in the world no other such majestic flow of wa- 
ters. Its current is more rapid than the Mississippi or the 
Amazon. 

Its waters, as far out from the Gulf as the Carolina 
coasts, are of an indigo blue. They are so distinctly 
marked, that their line of junction with the common sea- 
water may be traced by the eye. Often one half of the 
vessel may be perceived floating in Gulf Stream water, 
while the other half is in common water of the sea ; so 
sharp is the line, and such the want of affinity between 
those waters, and the reluctance, on the part of thasfc, <c& nJca 
Gulf Stream to mingle with the common "watoet oi\Jaa , afc»~ 
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Bum custom often practised by sea-faring people to 
throw a bottle orerboard with a paper, stating the time and 
place at which it is done. In the absence of other informa- 
tion as to currents, that afforded by these mute little navi- 
gators is of great nine. They leave no tracks behind 
them, it is true, and their routes cannot be ascertained. 
Bat knowing where they were cast, and seeing where they 
are found, some idea may be formed as to their course. 
Straight lines may at least be drawn, showing the shortest 
distance from the beginning to the end of their voyage, 
with the time elapsed. Captain Beechey has prepared & 
chart, represe n ting, in this way, the tracks of more than 
one hundred bottles. From this, it appears that the waters 
from every quarter of the Atlantic tend toward the GuF 
of Mexico and its stream. Bottles cast into the sea mid- 
way between the Old and New Worlds, near the coasts of 
Europe, Africa, and America, at the extreme north or far- 
thest south, have been found either in the West Indies, 
or within the well-known range of Gulf Stream waters. 

Of two cast out together in south latitude on the coast 
of Africa one was found on the Island of Trinidad, the 
other on Guernsey in the English Channel. 

In the absence of positive information on the subject, the 
circumstantial evidence that the latter performed the tour 
of the Gulf is all but conclusive. Another bottle, thrown 
over off Cape Horn by an American master, was picked up 
on the coast of Ireland. An inspection of the chart, and of 
the drift of the other bottles, seems to force the conclusion 
that this bottle too went even from that remote region to 
the so-called higher level of the Gulf Stream reservoir. 

Maury. 
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CAUSES OP THE GULF STKEAM. 

What causes the Gulf Stream ? That is soon told. Water 
at the poles is cold enough to ice champagne, end at the equa- 
tor it is nearly warm enough for shaving. Water expands 
when warmed ; our pots boil over ; and although the ocean 
certainly is nowhere hot enough to boil a leg of mutton, 
the great mass of water rises under the influence of tropic 
heat above the common level, and runs over the poles, 
leaving its place empty for cold water to rush in and 
occupy. Precisely in the same way, air, which is another 
ocean, swells at the equator, and pours out its deluge north 
and south over the colder current, which runs in to take 
advantage of the vacancy, and warms itself. When warm, 
it also will get up. That is one feet : another modifies it. 
The earth rolls on its own axis. If you stick a knitting- 
needle through the centre of an orange, and rotate the 
orange on the needle, then you see a model of the earth ro- 
tating on its axis. The needle comes out of the North Pole 
above, and out of the South Pole below ; and if you scratch 
a line all round the orange, half-way between pole and pole, 
that is the imagined line called the equator. Now take 
two little pins ; stick one of them on the equator, and an- 
other in the neighbourhood of either pole ; set the orange 
now revolving, like the globe itself, from west to east, and 
make precisely one revolution. In the same space of time 
one pin has travelled through a great space, you perceive, 
all round the orange, as it were ; while the pin near the 
pole has had a very tiny journey to perform, and on the 
pole itself would absolutely not revolve at all. So, then, 
upon this world of ours, everything on or near the equator 
spins round in the twenty-four hours far more rapidly than 
anything placed near the poles. But everything partakes 
of the movement of a railway train ; let the train sto^ sud- 
denly, your body travels on and (hxom y^-vu&Krik^ *»- 
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ward. So air and water, flowing from the equator in great 
currents, because they cannot at once accommodate them- 
selves to the slower movements of the earth as they ap- 
proach, the poles, retain their progressive force, and shoot 
on eastward still, as well as north and south. The slow 
trains coming up from the poles are outstripped by the 
rapid movement of the earth below, and being unable to 
accommodate themselves to it readily, they lag behind and 
fell into a westward course. 

By this movement of the earth, therefore, a transverse 
direction is communicated to the great equatorial and polar 
currents, whether of air or water. Furthermore, local pe- 
culiarities, arrangements of islands and continents, plain and 
mountain, land and water, cause local variations of tempera- 
ture, and every such variation modifies or makes a cur- 
rent. In the air we shall know how many shiftings of the 
wind will be peculiar to a mountain hamlet, where a lake, 
a valley, and a mountain cause a constant oscillation, and a 
sudden burst of sunshine is enough to raise the wind. 
Mechanical obstructions, such as mountain peaks in the 
bed of the great ocean of air, modify its streams of course; 
and the great currents in the world of water are, of course, 
split, deflected, and directed on their way, by all the conti- 
nents and islands about and around where they flow. 

Great currents pour like mighty rivers through the plain 
of ocean, and, fixed by the laws of nature, though their 
banks be banks of water, they are almost as sharply defined 
as if they were of granite masonry. These are constant; 
there are others periodical, occasioned by periodical winds, 
tides, &c. ; and there are also variable currents caused 
by melting ice, and other accidents. 

Now let us follow the great stream of cold water flowing 
from the south pole, called the Antarctic Drift Current. 

From the great barrier of ice and the antarctic volcano, 

Mount Erebus, it pours up the Pacific, first in a north* 

north-easterly direction, then tvot^v-«m^ ^fiasai tm$e& 3&* 
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cidedly towards the east, partly, perhaps deflected in this 
course by the land of South Victoria ; eastward, at any rate, 
it flows into a salt-water river of enormous breadth, and 
strikes the Pacific coast of South America, wearing its side 
into that hollow shape which you may notice on the map. 

The obstruction of the South American continent splits 
this great current into two parts, one of whicn turns south- 
ward, washing round Cape Horn : the Cape Horn current, 
which escapes into the Atlantic Ocean ; the other the Peru- 
vian, or Humboldt's current, is diverted upwards along the 
shores of Chili and Peru. Between these two parts, a large 
body of the southern stream which has not reached the con- 
tinent is turned back in about twenty- six degrees latitude, 
and ninety degrees longitude, to form the southern part of 
the great equatorial current into which the mass of water 
flowing northward up the shores of South America will 
also be deflected presently. 

The current northward, Humboldt's, coasting the conti- 
nent from Valparaiso to near Guayaquil, has not lost, even 
under the equator, all its frost. It turns at Punta Pariffa 
before reaching Guayaquil, surrounds the Galapagos Islands 
on the equator itself, and pulls their temperature down ten 
degrees ; then it flows on westward with the great equato- 
rial stream, assisted by the winds. In the desert of Lower 
Peru, at a few feet above the water, the cold occasioned by 
this polar current is quite unmistakable, and, at one season 
of the year, it yields up fogs for months, at Lima, called the 
Garua, which makes the morning sun look like a moon, 
vanish soon after mid-day, and leave heavy dews at 
night. 

Ships on the coast, especially between Piso and Lima, 
can take no observation of the shore, and the current, 
hurried on by the impediment it meets, frequently carries 
them beyond their destination. 

Sixteen hundred miles from Valparaiso to Callao, wind 
and current favoring will be an ei^at at tocvs, ^£ *«&•>■ 
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but from Callao back to Valparaiso, it is a voyage frequently 
of weeks or months. 

The great equatorial current, flowing westward, contains 
the whole of the Antarctic Drift, except so much of it as 
slipped out of the Pacific round Cape Horn, fed of course 
by currents from the North Pole also. This mighty mass 
of water occupying a third part of the distance from pole to 
pole, runs through the great sieve of islands between Aus- 
tralia and China, part of it being also deflected northward in 
a warm current along the south-eastern borders of Japan. 

Now we will follow it into the Indian Ocean ; but before 
leaving the Pacific we may make note of a fact, that the ad- 
vantage of steam over sailing vessels is nowhere so enor- 
mous as it must be on the coasts of Chili and Peru. A 
steamer leaving Guayaquil four weeks after a sailing vessel, 
can reach Lima first. 

The currents in the Indian Ocean are inextricably com- 
plicated with the winds ; and if the winds expect attention 
just at present, they may whistle for it. It is enough to 
say that the great equatorial stream, still pouring westward, 
strikes against the coast of Africa, and finding that it has 
no thoroughfare, pours southward on each side of Madagas- 
car, and doubles the Cape in the Agulhas or Cape Current, 
outside which a current flows back out of the Atlantic. 
The stream of water having passed the Cape, turns north- 
ward, is deflected by the shape of the land between Benin 
and Sierra Leone, not from the land, but from the edge of 
a returning stream that coasts it. 

It is to be remembered, also, that it follows its own bent 
in this deflection, flowing westward, as the main equatorial 
current, with a speed of, in some places, thirty, and in some 
seventy-eight miles a day. 

After giving off a north-west branch, and having a tem- 
perature now of seventy-nine degrees under the equator, 
the main current strikes the east prominence of South 
America, at Cape St. Roque, TftAa cawafc* \\ to «^oJu &> 
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southerly branch coasts in the direction of Cape Horn, and 
goes home to the Pacific, tired of travel ; but the rest, 
pouring along northwardy flows through the West India 
Islands into the Gulf of Mexico, a hollow excavated by its 
stream. 

It is of course to be understood that the outline of land 
is not caused only by the action of a current ; it is deter* 
mined, also, by the geological character of soil ; the loose 
soils wear away, while rocks oppose a barrier. The West 
India Islands are nothing more than those hard rocky parts 
of an old coast line, which have withstood the constant 
action of a current which has been at work for ages, eating 
through the soft parts ; so it has made a great bite in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and left us the West India Islands sprinkled 
about, as bones that proved too hard for its digestion. 

In the Gulf of Mexico, encompassed by land, the water 
which has for a long time been acquiring warmth, offers 
the greatest contrast to the frosty state in which it set out 
on its journey. Near the mouth of the Mississippi its tem- 
perature reaches eighty-nine degrees. 

If you have a thermometer which enables you to warm a 
little water to that point, you have only to put your finger 
into the warm water, and so accurately feel how far we are 
now from the gnawing cold of the South Pole. 

As the stream flows constantly into the Gulf, it must, of 
course, also constantly flow out. It flows eut between 
Florida and Cuba, being now called the Gulf Stream. This 
coasts northward, having a cold counter-current between it 
and the shore, and crosses the Atlantic south of the great 
bank of Newfoundland, most of it turning southward, to 
return by a set of counter-currents home. A branch of it, 
Kennel's Current, touches the Irish coast, and makes a cir- 
cuit in the Bay of Biscay, sending a weak offshoot on its 
passage up the Irish Channel. Thus a drop of water from 
the South Pole, travelling by the extensive vorate ^i^\«n^ 
just indicated, may be shaken now from \Jaa V^a^ *& ^a. 
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stout gentleman, who at last consents to get into his bathing 
machine. 

We fix the water's heart in the great Southern Ocean, and 
it is there, not only because the intense cold of the south 
polar continent determines action in that direction; but 
because there is there also a wide expanse of sea — the 
widest on the globe susceptible of jail impressions. The 
Pacific is full of natural breakwaters, reefs, shoals, and 
islands. At the North Pole, though there is indeed no 
continent, but water at the Pole itself, the lands of Europe, 
Asia, and America, destroy the general expanse. In the 
enormous reservoir of water which surrounds the lofty con- 
tinent of the South Pole we find the heart of the great 
circulating system ; and not only do the grandest ocean 
currents take their rise in it, but in it also commences 
the pulsation of the tidal wave. Household Words. 



THE WINDS. 

The winds are currents of the air exactly the same in kind 
as those of the waters in rivers and in the seas. Every dis- 
turbance of the balance between neighbouring masses of 
air, an increase of density, and consequently of pressure on 
the one side, or a diminution of density on the other, Im- 
mediately sets up a movement from the heavier towards 
the lighter air ; just as water is set in motion if it suffers a 
greater pressure on one side than on the other. The most 
usual and general cause of such disturbances of the balance 
of the air is unequal heating. The causes upon which the 
draught of our lamps, the burning of the fuel in our fire- 
places, and the airing of our rooms depend, are the same as 
those which we find at work as the moving power of the 
slightest breezes and of the mightiest gales which stir the 
restless air and mingle it in every climate. 
TJie air takes its heat, in the faeX ^W^ <&a*j forca. the 
ground; the warmed and so expand^, ait rae^ woA.^V 
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only in this way that the heat of the soil is spread over the 
higher regions of the atmosphere. Now the soil is not 
everywhere equally heated. The degree in which it is 
favored in this respect depends, as you know, greatly 
upon the situation and latitude of the place. Besides this, 
certain substances have the property of absorbing more of 
the sun's rays than others can, supposing equal quantities 
of heat to fall upon both. Again, other substances allow 
the sun's heat to penetrate deeper ; and thus, from the one 
cause or the other, the soil at different places takes a dif- 
ferent temperature. Thus, during the day-time the tem- 
perature in the shade of trees, of houses, and of clouds, in 
moist meadows and forests, and on surfaces of water, is 
usually lower than on dry soils, on rocks, on roofs, and on 
level plains. 

The air which rises most quickly over the warmest parts 
of the soil, is replaced by air coming in from cooler places ; 
and thus are set up those movements of the air which we 
generally find on the borders of forests, in the shade of 
trees, at the openings of shady mountain glens, and in such 
valleys themselves, on the banks of rivers and lakes, and on 
the sea-shore. It is impossible that the air can flow from 
one place to another, without being replaced by a move- 
ment in the opposite direction, for instance, by a return 
current in the upper regions of the atmosphere. The fol- 
lowing experiment will clearly illustrate this. If a door be 
set ajar between two rooms, one of which is filled with cold 
air, the other with warm, and if now a lighted candle be 
held at the crevice, at different heights, one after another, 
you will remark that at the bottom the flame will be turned 
from the coVl room into the warm, at the top it will be 
driven from the warm towards the cold room, and at some 
point near the middle height it will burn steadily upright. 
From this you will learn that there are two currents, one 
above the other, and in opposite directiona. 
Just the same process goes on in th& o^sn ttct^sstw^ 
neighbouring tracts of land have an wnec^al \«hkb««88m»i 
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which they impart to the air that runs over them. In 
every hot summer's day there are streams of air mounting 
up from such spots on the soil as are most strongly heated ; 
these currents carry with them the moisture as well as the 
warmth of the ground, and they sink again over cooler 
places, such as surfaces of water and forests. 

This is well shown by the periodical land and sea 
breezes, which on many coasts blow from the sea to the 
land by day, and by night from land to sea. If the land is 
more heated than the sea during the day, the air that is 
over the land will mount upwards, and the cool sea air will 
flow into its place ; the air getting cooled in the upper 
regions falls down again over the sea. During the night 
the land is more cool than the surface of the water ; the 
latter at last becoming warmer, the air flows from the land 
to the sea, while the sea air, now becoming lighter, mounts 
upwards. 

Dove* compares this circulation to the turning of a 
wheel. If the temperature is equal it stands still ; if it 
become unequal it turns, first towards one side and then 
towards the other. Twice daily it stands still, when one of 
these movements is passing into the other. 

Land and sea breezes occur in high latitudes only during 
the summer months; in tropical climates, however, they 
follow with the greatest regularity, and become of high im- 
portance to shipping. The sea breeze springs up in the 
morning some time after sunrise, increases in strength till 
about two or three o'clock in the afternoon, and then 
gradually falls off. About the time of sunset a perfect 
calm prevails. Soon after the land wind gets up, and blows 
with gradually increasing strength through the greatest part 
of the night, and begins to lull towards morning. These 
alternating air-currents appear on all coasts within the 
tropics, even on those of the smallest islands, and they oc- 
cur every day with perfect regularity, unless they arc 

* Dove (Professor), of the \5oiTO»fcj tfc'fce&su 
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masked or tamed from their true direction by other more 
powerful winds. The land and sea breezes are, for the 
most part, felt only at a small distance from the shore. On 
some far-stretching coasts, however, such as that of Peru, 
their influence reaches a great distance out to sea. 

In the hottest zone of our earth an uninterrupted current 
of warm air rises from over land and sea, and must be re- 
placed from below ; and thus a movement of colder air sets 
in from higher latitudes on both sides towards the equator. 
The air that has mounted up now flows in the higher re- 
gions of the atmosphere on both sides towards the poles, 
and falling, as it is gradually cool in its progress, reaches 
the earth again in the middle or higher latitudes. This is 
a circulation of the same kind as that presented on a far 
smaller scale by the land and sea breezes. 

In the torrid zone, then, we find in the lower layers of 
the atmosphere, on both sides of the equator, polar winds — 
blowing from the poles to the equator — north winds in the 
northern hemisphere and south winds in the southern, both 
of which, however, for a reason which I shall presently ex- 
plain, take a more and more westward direction as they 
approach the equator. These are called the Trade-winds. 

The air is in general moister over the sea than on land ; 
least so, however, in the region of the trade-winds. It 
there flows from colder to warmer regions, and so, its tem- 
perature gradually increasing as it advances, its power of 
taking up moisture is more and more enhanced. Within 
the region, therefore, of the trade-winds the atmosphere is 
clearer and rain scarcer. But between the north-east and 
south-east trades, in the belt of the calms, where the sur- 
face of the sea receives most warmth, and where, therefore, 
air fully charged with water is ever rising and spreading 
itself out, and thus is cooled down by degrees below the 
dew-point, it rains regularly every afternoon. The domain 
of the calms advances, as you know, and recreate n*^ 'Ska 
sun; the rainy season seta in whexevet \\» wc&e&\ «&&.'S& Rk 
dry season where the trade-wind £xev«&*. ^cfc^v*^ "^ 
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two periods there is a regular interchange, so that the 
former always answers to the highest, and the latter to the 
lowest position of the sun. Thus it rains in the West 
Indies during the summer months, and is dry during win- 
ter. In Brazil, however, the rainy season sets in at the 
same time as the dry season of the northern hemisphere, 
and conversely. A great part of this summer rain is driven 
by the west wind of the upper regions into inland Africa. 
But since the bel* of the calms in the Atlantic always re- 
mains on the north side of the equator, it is chiefly in the 
j arts of Africa lying in the north tropic zone that it rains 
in summer. The south-west of Africa, on the other hand, 
is remarkable for its extreme dryness. Over the parched 
soil, too, of Sahara, the atmosphere is seldom cooled down 
below the dew-point ; there, then, it scarcely ever rains. 

The lower trade, the dry wind, is met with, as you know, 
in the summer, even to the north of the tropic. In the 
region, then, of the tropics, it is dry in summer; but in 
autumn the upper trade, the rain-wind, comes down 
gradually lower and lower, and reaches the earth in winter 
in the latitude of the Canary Isles. On the borders, then, 
of the torrid zone the rainy season answers to the lowest 
position of the sun. On the north coast of Africa, too, and 
in the south of Europe, we find the dry alternating pretty 
regularly with the wet season ; but the latter become? 
shorter as the latitude increases, because the south-west 
wind reaches the ground the earlier the farther it goes north. 
In mid-Europe, there is no more of this regular setting in 
of a dry season : there rainy weather may come whenever 
the north-east or the south-west wind is prevalent. 



THE END. 
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